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Geovoersts tell us somewhat quaintly, that great and inexhaust- 
ible springs are found in connection with what they call faults, 
that is, breaks in the continuity of the rocks. There must be 
these breaks in the strata, and if it were not for this benevo- 
lent arrangement of Providence, there had been neither running 
fountains nor rivers, but sluggish stagnant pools. A powerful 
spring is not to be found but in connection with the existence of a 
great fault. The despotic crust of the earth must be broken up, 
before its living fountains of waters can gush in freedom to the sur- 
face. ‘There is an instructive analogy in all this. 

An Ecclesiastical Despotism would keep the intellectual and 
moral world without faults, that is, without freedom: it would 
circle the globe with the dead, hard, rocky crust and tetter of an 
enforced religious uniformity : it would have no spontaneous, pow- 
erful springs breaking cut and running freely to the ocean. But 
God’s benevolent power interposes, and breaks up the despotic 
continuity, and gives us springs. The strata of establishments 
being pierced and rent, there are no longer stagnant pools, but 
deep, living fountains. 
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The analogy might be extended into something like an argument 
for the necessity and usefulness of various denominations in the 
Church of Christ. These things are not necessarily the result of 
sectarianism, but of freedom ; and God makes use of these faults, 
even if we admitted them to be, not merely in the geological, but 
moral sense of the term, faults,—for the production of vastly greater 
good than ever there could have been without them. They are not 
faults, but blessings; and though men may abuse them, they are 
the assurance and the safeguard of spiritual freedom. 

Of the English minds that have departed from our world within 
a few years, none have excited a deeper interest, or wielded for a sea- 
son a loftier power, than John Foster and Robert Hall. They were 
both triumphant instances of the superiority of intellect, andthe hom- 
age that will be paid to it, over all circumstance and mere exter- 
nal distinction. One of the most obvious reflections that rises in 
the mind of a thoughtful observer of the greatness and power of 
such intellect, after the first analysis and admiration of its elements, 
may be that it was a possession and result of what is called the volun- 
tary system. These men were two of the ‘Intellectual Incas’” 
of their race. In the two together, there were combined nearly 
all the grand qualities that ever go to make up minds of the highest 
order : severity and affluence, keenness and magnificence, simplicity 
and sublimity of thought ; ruggedness, power, and elaborate beauty 
and exquisiteness of style; precision and splendor of language ; 
condensed energy, fire, and diffusive richness of imagination ; 
originality, independence, and perfect classical elegance; eom- 
prehensiveness and accuracy ; nobleness of feeling, intense hatred 
of oppression, Christian humility, childlike simplicity. 

And yet there were greater differences between them than there 
were similarities. In'some respects their minds were of quite an op- 
posite mould. Hall’s mind was more mathematical than Foster’s, 
and he was distinguished for his power of abstract speculation, 
and his love and habit of reasoning. ‘The tenor of Foster’s mind 
was less argumentative, but more absolute, more intuitive, more 
rapidly and thoroughly observant. 

The impression of power is greater from the mind of Foster than 
of Hall. On this account, and for its eminently suggestive pro- 
perties, Foster’s general style, both of thinking and writing, is 
much to be preferred; though Hall’s has the most sustained and 
elaborate beauty. Yet the word elaborate is not strictly applicable 
to Hall’s style, which is the natural action of his mind, the moye- 
ment, not artificial, nor supported by effort, in which his thoughts 
arranged themselves with the precision and regularity of a Roman 
cohort. Hall’s was a careful beauty of expression, his carefulness 
and almost fastidiousness of taste being a second nature to him ; 
Foster’s was a careless mixture of ruggedness and beauty, the rug- 
gedness greatly predominating. Hall’s style is too constantly, too 
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uniformly regular; it becomes monotonous; it is like riding or 
walking a vast distance over a level macadamized road; a difficult 
mountain would be an interval of relief. We feel the need of 
something to break up the uniformity, and startle the mind; and 
we would like here and there to pass through an untrodden wilder- 
ness, or a gloomy forest, or to have some unexpected solemn ap- 
parition rise before us. There is more of the romantic in Foster 
than in Hall, and Foster’s style is sometimes thickset with expres- 
sions, that sparkle with electric fire of imagination. 

Hall’s mind, in the comparison of the two, is more like an inland 
lake, in which you can see, though many fathoms deep, the clear 
white sand, and the smallest pebbles on the bottom. Foster’s is 
rather like the Black Sea in commotion. Hall gives you more of 
known truth, with inimitable perspicuity and happiness of arrange- 
ment; Foster sets your own mind in pursutt of truth, fills you 
with longings after the unknown, leads you to the brink of fright- 
ful precipices. ‘There is something such a difference between the 
two, as between Raphael the sociable angel, relating te Adam in his 
bower, the history of creation, and Michael, ascending with him 
the mountain, to tell him what shall happen from his fall. 

Hall’s mind is like a royal garden, with rich fruits, and over- 
hanging trees in vistas; Foster’s is a stern, wild, mountainous re- 
gion, likely to be the haunt ef banditti. As a preacher, Hall 
must have been altogether superior to Foster in the use and 
application of ordinary important evangelical truth, ‘for re- 
proof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.”? But Fos- 
ter probably sometimes reached a grander style, and threw 
upon his audience sublimer illustrations and masses of thought. 
Foster was not successful as a preacher; his training and natural 
habits were unfortunate for that; and the range of thought, in 
which his mind spontaneously moved, was too far aloof from men’s 
common uses, abilities of perception, tastes and disposition. But 
Hall was doubtless one of the greatest preachers that ever lived. 
Yet there were minds that would prefer Foster, and times at which 
all the peculiar qualities of his genius would be developed in a 
grander combination of sublimity and power. As a general thing, 
Hal] must have been more like Paul preaching at Athens in a Ro- 
man toga; Foster, Jike John the Baptist in the wilderness, with a 
leathern girdle about his loins, eating locusts and wild honey. He 
speaks of one of his own sermons, which a man would give much 
to have heard; we can imagine some of its characteristics. It was 
on the oath of the angel, with one foot upon the sea, and 
another on the land, swearing that Time should be no longer; and 
his own mind was in a luminous, winged state of freedom and 
fire, that seems to have surprised himself; but no record of the 
sermon is preserved. 

The vigor and uptwisting convolutions of Foster’s style are the 
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results simply of the strong workings of the thought, and not of 
any elaborate artificial formation. or though he labored upon his 
sentences with unexampled interest and care, after his thoughts 
had run them in their own original mould, they were always the 
creation of the thought, and not a mould prepared for it. The 
thought had always the living law of its external form within it. 
We ithe of scarce another example in English literature, where 
so much beeuty, precision, and yet genuine and inveterate original- 
ity are combined. It is like the hulk of a ship made out of the 
smoothed knees of knotty oak. 

There is a glow of life in such a style, and not merely quiet 
beauty, whether elaborate or natural, that is like the glow in the 
countenance of a healthy man, after a rapid walk in a clear frosty 
morning. But it sometimes reminds you of a naked athletic wrestler, 
struggling to throw his adversary, all the veins and muscles start- 
ing out in the effort. Foster’s style is like the statue of Laocoon 
writhing against the serpent: Hall’s reminds you more of the 
Apollo of the Vatican. The difference was the result of the in- 
tense effort with which Foster’s mind wrought out and condensed, 
in the same process, its active meditations. Everywhere it gives 
you the impression of power at work, and his illustrations them- 
selves seem to be hammered on theanvil. It gives you the picture 
he has drawn of himself, or his biographer for him, in the attitude 
of what he called pumping. At Brearly Hall he used to try 
and improve himself in composition, by ‘‘ taking paragraphs from 
different writers and trying to remodel them, sentence by sentence, 
into as many forms of expression as he possibly could. His posture 
on these occasions was to sit with a hand on each knee, and moving 
his body to and fro, he would remain silent for a considerable 
time, till his invention in shaping his materials had exhausted 
itself. This process he used to call pumping.”’ Yoster’s style is 
the very image of a mind working itself to and fro, with inward 
intensity. 

The characteristics of power and rugged thought in Foster, are 
admirably set’ forth in some of his own images. Speaking in his 
journal of a certain individual’s discourse, he says, *‘ he has a clue 
of thread of gold in his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after ell, 
but give me the man who will throw the clue at once, and let me un- 
wind-it; and then show in his hand another ready to follow.’ 

He speaks of the great deficiency of what may be called conclu- 
sive writing and speaking. ‘‘ How seldom we feel at the end of 
the paragraph or discourse, that something is settled and done. Ii 
lets our habit of thinking and feeling just be as it was. It rather 
carries on a parallel to the line of the mipd, at a peaceful distance, 
than fires down a tangent to smite across it.”? Foster always smote 
across the mind. 

‘¢ Many things,”’ says he, ‘‘ may descend from the sky of truth, 
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without deeply stiiking and interesting men; as from the cloudy 
sky, rain, snow, &c., may descend without exciting ardent atten- 
tion; it must be large hailstones, the sound of thunder, torrent 
rain, and the lightning’s flash ; analogous to these must be the 
ideas and propositions, “which strike men’s minds.” Foster’s own 
writings are eminently thus exciting. And it may be said of 
him, as he remarked of Lord Chatham, speaking of the absence 
of argumentative reasoning in his speeches; ‘he struck, as by 
intuition, directly on the results of reasoning, as a common shot 
strikes the mark, without your seeing it’s course through the air as it 
moves towards its object.” But Foster thought, and reasoned in 
thinking, most intensely and laboriously ; it was not mere intui- 
tion that has filled his pages with such condensed results. 

Foster and Hall were both men of great independence of mind ; 
but Hall’s independence was not combined with so great a degree 
of originality, and it received more gently into itself in acquies- 
cence the habitudes of society, and the characteristics of other 
minds. Foster’s independence was that of bare truth; he hated 
the frippery of circumstance, the throwing of truth upon external 
support. He would have it go for no mure than it was worth. 
And anything like the imposition of an external ceremonial, he 
could not endure. He went so far as to wish that everything cere- 
monial and sacerdota! could be cleared out of our religious econo- 
my- He wanted‘nothing at all to come between the soul of man 
and free unmingled truth. The hearty conviction of truth, and 
the pure acting from it, was what he required. He abhorred all 
manner of intolerance with such vehemence and intensity of ha- 
tred, that if he could have had a living JVemesis for the retribution 
of crimes not punished by human law, it would have been for 
that. He hated everything that tempted man to dissemble, to 
seem or assume what he was not. He hated oppression in every 
form. He hated a state- established hierarchy, as ‘‘ infinitely per- 
nicious to Christianity.”’ 

We have in these volumes a record of the life and correspond- 
ence of this most original and powerful mind; yet it was a 
mind in some respects strangely constructed, or rather, we 
should say, strangely self-disciplined, and in some respects out of 
order for want of self-discipline. Looking through the whole 
seventy years and more of Foster’s life, and t remembering the mag- 
nificent intellectual endowments with which it pleased God to 
create him, and the almost uninterrupted health and comparative 
leisure enjoyed for nearly fifty years, there will seem to have been 
by him but little accomplished, there will seem to have been al- 
most a waste of power. We might, in some respects, compare 
Foster with Coleridge ; in respect of originality and power of in- 
tellect, they were very much alike ; not so in variety, comprehen- 
siveness and profoundness of erudition; for while Coleridge’s ac- 
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quisitions were vast and varied, Foster’s were much rather limited. 
But both were blest with transcendent powers of mind and grand 
opportunities, and yet accomplished comparatively little; and 
a severe censor might say, are instances of a lamentable disuse of 
intellect. Taking Coleridge’s miserable health into view, and the 
fact that he was not, like Foster, at an early period brought under 
the impulse of true religion, we ought perhaps to say, that of the 
two, Coleridge accomplished the most. But taking the character 
of Foster’s efforts into consideration, their more immediate bearing 
on men’s — interests must incline us to put the adjudged 
superiority of amount to his score. 

The development of character and opinion in these volumes is 
intensely interesting and instructive ; so is the display and observ- 
ance of influences and causes forming and directing opinion ; so, 
likewise is the struggle between conscience and habit, between 
grandeur of impulse and judgment, conflicting with native and 
habitual indolence and proerastination. There was, in the first 
place, a strong, peculiar, obstinate, iron mould, which might have 
made the man, under certain circumstances, as hinted in one of 
Foster’s own Essays, a Minos or a Draco; but which, had it been 
filled with apostolic zeal in the love of Christ and of souls, would 
have made almost another apostle. There were tendencies to deep 
and solemn thought, and to great wrestlings of the intellect and 
spirit, which, brought under the full influence of the ‘‘ powers of 
the world to come,’’ and developed in the intense benevolence of 
a soul by faith freed from condemnation, and habitually commun- 
ing with God in Christ, would have given as great a spiritual mas- 
tery over thts world as any human being could well be conceived 
to exercise. But for this purpose there must have been a holy and 
deep baptism in the Word of God, an unassailable faith in, and 
most humble acquiescence with, and submission to, its dictates ; a 
familiarity with it as the daily food of the soul, and an experience 
of it, as of a fire in one’s bones, admitting no human speculation 
to put it out; no theory of mere human opinion, or feelings, or ima- 
gination, to veil, or darken, or make doubtful, its realities. 

Now the want of this kind of familiarity with the Scriptures, this 
profound study and experience of them ; this unhesitating, reception 
of them as the infallible Word of God ; may have been the secret of 
some of Foster’s greatest difficulties. There was nothing but this fix- 
edness in God’s Word, that could be the helm of a mind of such un- 
usual power and original tendencies. Foster wanted an all-control- 
ling faith; he wanted submission to the Word of God as the 
decisive, supreme, last appeal. Foster’s character was somewhat 
like that of Thomas among the Apostles; gloomy tendencies in 
it, inveterate convolutions of opinion, seclusion in its own depths, 
and sometimes only faith enough just to save him from despair. 
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He had a strong self-condemning conscience, a clear, massive 
view and powerful conception of human depravity, but not an early 
and accurate view, or powerful sense, of the infinite odiousness of 
sin, as manifested by the divine law, the divine holiness, and the 
divine atonement. He had an instinctive, vigorous appreciation of 
the ignorance, crime, and evil in human society, a sense of its 
misery, and a disposition to dwell upon its gloomy shades, which 
made him, as an observer, what Caravaggio or Espagnoletto were 
as painters; tremendously dark and impressive in his delinea- 
tions. But it was quite as much the instinct and taste of the pain- 
ter, as it was the light of the Word of God, revealing the depths 
of Satan. It was the native intensity of observation, combined 
with a saturnine turn of mind, and intermingled with revelations 
of things as they are, beneath the light of the Divine Attributes. 

Mr. Foster came early under the power of religious conviction, 
but evidently not in the happiest manner, and not so as to bring 
him at once thoroughly, heartily, confidingly, to Christ. Perhaps 
there may be traced much of what is called legal (at least for a long 
time) , mingled with hisacceptance of Christ as the only refuge of his 
soul, or as he would sometimes have denominated it, with his 
views of the economy of human redemption. ‘There was more of 
the general reliance of the mind upon that as an economy, than of 
the personal reliance of the soul upon Christ as a Saviour. One 
cannot but be impressed with the fact of the great absence, through- 
out the whole tenor of his letters, his conversations, and the 
mould of his life and character till a late period,—the great ab- 
sence and want of habitual, and even occasional reference to the 
love of Christ, the claims of the cross, the authority of the Word 
of God, and all that is peculiar to the gospel. Perhaps there 
may have been an intentional exclusion of these topics, as 
trite and technical, induced by an extreme of the same feel- 
ings with which he wrote so severely concerning the customary 
diction of evangelical piety, and whiek passed unawares into a fas- 
tidiousness, and almost aversion in his own mind, which became 
habitual. His letters to Miss Saunders at the close of these 
volumes, show how entirely he threw off any such embarrassment, 
when roused to the work of presenting eternal realities to an im- 
mortal spirit on the threshold of eternity. But from an early pe- 
riod, his disgust at the peculiar diction of the Gospel, as used by 
men who seemed to have lost all perception of the sublime ideas 
intended to be conveyed by it, may have operated insensibly in 
the way of a prejudice against some of those ideas themselves. 

He had indeed a sense of guilt, which became, ata later period, 
absorbing and powerful; and a sense of the atonement, which 
grew deeper and deeper to the last, with a most entire reliance upon 
it; but mingled with this, and influencing his whole habit of thought 
and feeling, and even of belief, far more than he would himself have 
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been willing to acknowledge, there seems at one time to have 
been a secret unconscious reliance on the hope that the Supreme 
Judge would not be so rigidly severe in the scrutiny of mortals, as 
the terms of the Gospel and the Law imply ; so that, instead of re- 
lying solely on the merits of Christ, as a sinner utterly and for ever 
lost without him, he appeared to rely on the mercy of God as a 
lenient, compassionate Judge, in whose sight an amiable and good 
life might also come between the sinner and the fear of an inexo- 
rable judgment. We think this feeling is plainly to be detected in 
what Foster says of the grounds of his hope in the case of his own 
son. And though in his own case he was always gloomily and 
severely self-accusing, yet it seemed much like the same experience 
in the case of Dr. Johnson, whom Foster not a little resembled in 
some characteristics; and as in the case of Dr. Johnson, Foster’s 
own personal view of Christ, and reliance upon him, and sense of 
deliverance from condemnation, were always greatly dimmed and 
diminished by the ever recurring habit of looking for something in 
himself, and in his preparation to meet God, as a ground of confi- 
dence. A more defective religious experience, for a season, in 
so eminent a Christian Minister, we think is rarely to be found on 
record. Indeed, compared with men like Newton, Scott, Ryland, 
Hill, with Mr. Hall, and some others, either but little preceding 
or quite contemporary with Foster, he appears sometimes almost 
like a strong-minded, intellectual, but half-enlightened Pagan, in 
the comparison. 

This defective early experience, and Foster’s strong antipathy to 
the technicals of evangelical piety, especially if approximating in 
his view in any manner to cant, together with his want of continued, 
thorough, systematic or scriptural study of theology, acted and re- 
acted on each other, And at one time he was so disastrously under 
the power of a tendency to rationalism, and to a choice of what to 
believe irrespective of the Scriptures, that he seems to have come 
very near to the slough of the Socinian system. He had a strong 
corrective in the piety and influence of his friend, the Rev. Mr- 
Hughes, to whose correspondence and conversation he evidently 
owed much. But he had great repugnance to anything like a 
‘¢ party of systematics,”’ and he carried his natural independence 
and hatred of restraint to such a degree, that he would even have 
dissolved the very institution of churches, with every ordinance in 
them, and have had nothing on earth but public worship and 
the Lord’s Supper. This peculiarity was akin to his own personal 
reception of Christianity as a general economy, unaceompanied 
by a sufficiently close and scriptural study of its elements with a 
sufficiently entire and sole reliance upon Christ. 

But we find ourselves, in our survey of the characteristics of a 
great and powerful mind, glancing at defective points first, which 
ought not to be; and we must not proceed, without the outlines 
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of the life and opinions of this remarkable man as presented in 
his letters and biography. In life and character he was most 
lovely, and original in his simplicity and loveliness; and this, 
with his grand superiority of thought and style to almost the whole 
’ range of modern English literature, makes his whole genius and 
moral excellence so striking, that it seems an ungrateful task to 
dwell even upon speculative defects. In this mine of precious 
metal, the discovery of a vein of very different and contradictory 
material compels us to a close examination of it, and of the hid- 
den causes that might have produced it. Many are the laborers 
that have been wale in this mine, and bringing out whole ingots 
of gold for the manufacture of their own pots, and cups, and 
vessels, who never dreamed, till recently, that there was anything 
but gold in its deep, curious, far-reaching seams of treasure. We 
shall find that ‘‘an enemy hath done this,’’ and that it is one of 
the most memorable examples of his infernal and partially success- 
ful enginery. 

Mr. Foster was born in 1770. His father was a substantial 
farmer and weaver, a strong-minded man and Christian. From 
early childhood John Foster was reserved and thoughtful, consti- 
tutionally pensive, full of emotion and sentiment, but of ‘an in- 
finite shyness”’ in the revelation of his feelings. As early as the 
age of twelve years he expresses himself as having had ‘* a pain- 
ful sense of an awkward but entire individuality.”” He possessed 
by nature an intensely vivid power of association, combined with 
great strength and vividness of imagination. He was endowed with 
an exquisite sensibility to the loveliness and meaning of the world 
of external scenery. ‘There was indeed in him such a remarkable 
combination of all the requisites for a great poet, that it seems almost 
strange that the qualities of his being had not run in that mould. 
He would have made the most thoughtful poet that ever lived. 

No man that has ever read it can have forgotten the exquisitely 
beautiful passage on the influence of nature over the sensibility and 
imagination in the Essay on a man’s writing Memoirs of himself. 
There are similar passages in Mr. Foster’s Review of the Philoso- 
phy of Nature. His own mind was developed under the power 
of deep impulses from the richness, grandeur and beauty of the 
creation, and there was within him ‘ an internal economy of ideas 
and sentiments, of a character and a color correspondent to the 
beauty, vicissitude and grandeur, which continually press upon the 
senses.”? ‘* Sweet Nature !” exclaims he in one of his letters, ** I 
have conversed with her with inexpressible luxury ; I have almost 
worshipped her. A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has been enough 
to kindle a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and sometimes 
to elevate the mind to sublime conceptions. When the Autumn 
stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant attention, and felt a 
pensive regret to see those forms of beauty, which tell that all the 
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beauty is going soon to depart.”” For this reason he would some- 
times come back from his walks, after witnessing in the fields some 
of the flowers, with which Nature prophesies the closing season 
of their loveliness, and say in a tone of sadness, “I have seen a 
fearful sight to-day ; I’ve seen a buttercup!” Though he took ~ 
e~ delight in flowers, he would not often gather them, because 

e would not shorten their existence ; he loved to see them live out 
their little day. 

The youth of this being of such exquisite and original genius 
was spent mainly in weaving. ‘Till his fourteenth year he worked 
at spinning wool to a thread by the hand-wheel, and for three years 
afterwards he wove double stuffs and lastings. Strange indeed! 
for meanwhile his passion for learning was such, that he would 
sometimes shut himself up in the barn for hours, and study what 
books he could get hold of, and then was tied to the loom again. 
Thus he was self-educated, sparingly, and not very favorably, un- 
tii his seventeenth year, when he std a member of the Baptist 
Church under the pastorship of the venerable Dr. Fawcett, under 
whose directions he prosecuted his theological studies for a season 
at Brearly Hall. 

In his Essay on a man’s writing memoirs of himself, Mr. Foster 
has remarked, in reference to the effect of much and various read- 
ing on the mind in its development, that ‘it is probable that a 
very small number of books will have the pre-eminence in our 
mental history. Perhaps your memory will recur promptly to six 
or ten that have contributed more to your present habit of feeling 
and thought, than all the rest together. And here it may be ob- 
served that when a few books of the same kind have pleased us 
emphatically, they too often form an almost exclusive taste, 
which is carried through al] future reading, and is pleased only 
with books of that kind.’? His own taste in reading carried him 
much into the region of the romantic, the imaginative and the 
wonderful, in history and character. He loved to read books of 
travels, and always drew illustrations with great force and 
beauty from his excursions through this kind of literature. Ona 
cofmparison of his correspondence with the volume of his Essays a 
most striking resemblance will be found between the habits of 
mind, the trains of thinking, reading and observation, and the pre- 
vailing character of the feelings, developed in the one and in the 
other. Noman ever drew more from himself, in the composition 
of a great work, or turned more directly into illustration of his 
subjects the influences that had formed his own being and opinions, 
or more truly, though perhaps unintentionally, set down the great 
features of his own nature, than Mr. Foster in the writing of his 
Essays. Milton’s Paradise Lost is not more stamped with the 

ndeur of his own mind and feelings, and the sublimity of his 
imagination, than Foster’s Essays with his. Indeed the Essays 
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occupy a place in that department of English Literature almost as 
separate and supreme as the Paradise Lost does in the department 
of its poetry. In power of thought and style they are unrivalled, 
unequalled. 

Young’s Night Thoughts occupied a conspicuous place among 
the books which attracted Foster’s early notice, and under the in- 
fluence of which the characteristics of his mind were much formed 
and developed. The strain of gloomy and profound sublimity in that 
poem suited perfectly the original bent of his intellect, the char- 
acter of his imagination, and his tendencies of feeling, so that it 
wrought upon him with a powerful effect. It even had much to 
do with the moulding’of his style, as well as the sustaining and en- 
riching of his native sublimity of sentiment. Almost all Foster’s 
pages are tinged with the sombre, thoughtful grandeur of the 
night-watcher; they reflect the lonely magnificence of midnight 
and the stars. And there are images in Young, which describe the 
tenor of Foster’s meditative life, occupied, so much of it, with 
intense contemplations on the future life, in pacing to and fro upon 
the beach of that immortal sea which brought us hither. For no 
one ever saw him but he seemed to 

«¢ Walk thoughtful on the solemn, silent shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 
His love and admiration of Young’s Night Thoughts he carried 
with him through life. Of Milton he remarked that ‘ Milton’s 
genius might harmoniously have mingled with the angels that an- 
nounced the Messiah to be come, or that on the spot and at the 
moment of his departure predicted his coming again.”? He held 
in great admiration the powerful mind of Johnson. His Essays, 
as well as some of his Reviews, are such a proof of the discrimi- 
nating power, taste and admirable thought and illustration with 
which he would pass through the range of English and Classical lite- 
rature, especially as a Christian critic, that they make one wish that 
he had given to the world a volume on the principles of criticism. 

But it should have been in“the shape of original investigations ; 
for Mr. Foster’s Reviews, though full of profound thought and 
fine illustrations, are not, on the whole, equal to his Essays. He 
was limited by the stuff. Nothing imposed upon him asa task, by 
a subject presented from abroad, was equal to what grew out of his 
own mind. That was a region of thought ; affluence and origi- 
nality of thought ; but it was spontaneous, and the forms it must 
take should be so, too, if they would exhibit the whole power and 
originality of the author. Besides, his subjects were often not 
congenial, and this was a circumstance which made a great differ- 
ence in the workings of his genius, and of course in its produc- 
tions. The mind may have vast original stores and capacities ; 
but every talismanic inscription is not the one that can open or 
command them. The silk-worm weaves from itself, but it feeds 
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on mulberries; it could not produce silk from rose leaves or the 
oak. The aliments of genius are almost as important as its elements. 

The range of Mr. Fonas theological studies does not seem to 
have been comprehensive, nor does he seem to have cared 
to have it such ; hating party systems to such a degree as to be 
carried almost into the opposite extreme. Some instructive hints 
as to unfavorable early associations connecting themselves with the 
system of Evangelical truth are to be found in the second and 
third of his letters on the aversion of men of taste to Evangelical 
religion, from which one may conjecture similar unfortunate influ- 
ences to have operated on Mr. Foster’s mind early in life. After 
he had finished his course under Dr. Fawcett at Brearly Hall, he 
came under the tutorship of Mr. Hughes, the founder and Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in the Baptist Semi- 
nary at Bristol. Mr. Hughes’s mental vigor was ‘‘ of sucha nature,” 
to use the expression of Foster himself, ‘‘ as to communicate a 
kind of contagion,”’ while his piety was deep and fervent. 

Foster early speaks in several of his letters of an ‘‘ excessive 
constitutional indolence, which is unwilling to purchase even the 
highest satisfaction at the price of little mental labor.”” He some- 
times wished himself ‘ engaged in some difficult undertaking, 
which he must absolutely accomplish, or die in the attempt.” It 
was not an aversion to the labor of hard thinking, but of writing. 
It cost him severe self-denial and effort to put pen to paper. Dr. 
Johnson used to say, a man can write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly to it. All that a mind like Johnson’s or Foster’s 
needed was the first dogged effort, and then the intellectual ma- 
chinery would move from mere excitement. 

Mr. Foster’s first regular engagement as a preacher was with a 
small auditory at Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘There were some ten or 
twelve individuals, who listened to his original discourses with 
breathless interest, but he remained here little more than three 
months, and in 1793 went to preach to a Baptist society in Dublin. 
It was an uncongenial situation, and he abandoned it in little more 
than a year, having found his greatest enjoyment while there in 
attending to the children of a charity school, to whom he would 
talk familiarly, and read amusing and instructive books. He made 
an experiment on a classical and mathematical school in Dublin, 
and gave it up after eight or nine months. His opinions on reli- 
gious subjects were as fluctuating as his employments, and at one 
time he saw no possibility of coming to any satisfactory conclusions. 
He would have liked some Arian congregation in want of a 
preacher, and with as little fixedness of opinion and as much un- 
certainty, as existed in his own mind, to employ him while he 
was halting. Had he found such a place, we might have had in 
his life a counterpart to the early history of Coleridge. What 
would have exactly gratified him, would bing been ‘“ the power 
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of building a meeting of his own, and, without being controlled by 
any man, and without even the existence of what is called a 
church, of preaching gratis to all that chose to hear.”’ In this 
state of mind he had ‘‘ discarded the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ments.”” 

Here is something to be marked. We have before us a period 
of some three or four years, from the age of twenty-two to twenty- 
six, during which the opinions, the employments, the expectations 
and intentions of Mr. Foster were utterly unsettled. His course 
of reading was vague, his course of study was rambling and not 
disciplinary ; it was neither theological nor literary, but embraced 
projections for both. Sometimes fora year he did not preach at 
all. Sometimes he taught the classics and mathematics. Some- 
times he preached in cleric cloth, sometimes in “ tail and colored 
clothes,’’ sometimes of a Saturday evening perused Dr. Moore’s 
Journal of a residence in France, and ‘‘ adjusted some of the exteriors 
for the morrow,”’ and on Sabbath morning made his sermon in bed, 
‘< caught some considerable ideas,” and ascended the pulpit. ‘I 
seem nearly at a stand with respect to the adjustment of plans for 
futurity. Whether I am to be a preacher or not, I cannot tell.’’— 
«¢ At some moments of life, the world, mankind, religion, and eter- 
nity, appear to me like one vast scene of tremendous confusion, 
stretching before me far away, and closed in shades of the most 
awful darkness ;—a darkness which only the most powerful splen- 
dors of Deity can iJlumine, and which appears as if they never 
yet had illumined it.” 

Now it is during these three or four years, not so much of the 
transition, as of the chaotic state, in Mr. Foster’s life, that we 
find, amidst all his uncertainties, one sudden and positive declara- 
tion, ‘‘ I have discarded the doctrine of eternal punishments.” He 
adds, ‘I can avow no opinion on the peculiar points of Calvin- 
ism, for I have none, nor see the possibility of forming a satisfac- 
tory one.” The discarded doctrine seems to have been cashiered 
by Mr. Foster with about as little thoughtful investigation, as if 
he had been laying aside an old coat. ‘The sudden announcement 
of this negative position is almost the only positive thing to be 
found in these three or four years of his experience. He was 
some twenty-four years of age. If this was the manner in which 
he decided upon the fundamental articles of that Christian System 
which he was preaching, it is manifest that his theological views 
could have been but little worth. This announcement of opinion 
has an abruptness, an isolation, a dislocation from every train of 
association and employment, which intimates a hasty prejudice, 
rather than a deliberately formed conviction. He seems to have 
discarded the clerical dress and the clerical doctrine with about the 
same independence and indifference; but in neither case as an 
absolute conviction. If, however, his denial of this grand promi- 
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nent feature in the Christian system is to be traced back to this 
period, it is manifestly a denial not based upon any profound or 
protracted examination of the subject. 

Having passed through this period, we find Mr. Foster, in 1797, 
accepting an invitation to become the minister of a Baptist Church 
in Chichester. This is one year after the preceding declaration of 
opinion. After he has been preaching two years at Chichester, 
we find him saying to his friend Mr. Hughes, that ‘ he holds, he 
believes, accurately, the leading points of Calvinistic faith ; as the 
corruption of human nature, the necessity of a divine power to 
change it, irresistible grace, the influence of the Spirit, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in its most extensive and emphatic sense,” 
&c., &c. ‘* My opinions are, in substance, Calvinistic.” It 
would seem that the moment Mr. Foster began to apply himself in 
earnestness, and with fixedness of purpose, to the duties of the 
ministry, his mind began to be settled in the great truths of the 
gospel. For two years and a half, his biographer tells us, he 
‘¢applied himself with greater earnestness than at any former 
period to his ministerial duties, usually preaching three times on 
the Sunday, and in various ways striving to promote the piety and 

eneral improvement of the congregation.’? ‘The result to himself 
is full of instruction. No longer left to vague indeterminate mus- 
ings and readings, the continued effort to teach and improve others 
wrought a salutary correction and decisiveness in his own con- 
victions. 

His intercourse with his former tutor, Mr. Hughes, was of the 
greatest benefit. The views and facts pore by this gentle- 
man were dwelt upon by Mr. Foster with ‘‘ great emotion.” In 
a letter to his parents in 1799, he speaks with frankness. ‘+ My 
visit to Mr. Hughes has been of great service in respect of my re- 
ligious feelings. He has the utmost degree of evangelic anima- 
tion, and has incessantly, with affectionate earnestness in his 
letters, and still more in his personal intercourse, acted the moni- 
tor on this subject. It has not been in vain. I have felt the com- 
manding force of the duty to examine and judge myself with a 
solemn faithfulness. In some measure [ have done so, and I see 
that on this great subject I have been wrong. ‘The views which 
my judgment has admitted in respect to the gospel in general, and 
Jesus, the great pre-eminent object in it, have not inspired my 
affections, in that animated, unbounded degree, which would give 
the energy of enjoyment to my personal religion, and apostolic 
zeal to my ministrations among mankind. ‘This fact is serious, 
and moves my deep regrets. The time is come to take on me 
with stricter bonds and more affectionate warmth, the divine dis- 
cipleship. . I fervently invoke the influences of Heaven, that the 
whole spirit of the gospel may take possession of all my soul, and 
give a new and powerful impulse to my practical exertions in the 
cause of the Messiah.” 
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‘¢ My opinions are more Calvinistic than when I first came here ; 
so much so as to be in direct hostility with the leading principles of 
belief in this society. ‘The greatest part of my views I believe are 
accurately Calvinistic. My opinion respecting future punishments 
is an exception.” 

We shall resume the consideration of this latter point, in a par- 
ticular examination of the tenor of Mr. Foster’s mind and writ- 
ings with reference to it. It was a most strange, unaccountable, 
and to many persons a startling announcement, that some of the 
letters in these volumes proved the author of them to have re- 
nounced the Scripture truth of the endless punishment of the 
wicked. We shall see how the thing lay in his mind ; how, while 
his whole belief and practical course was evangelical, there was 
on this point a break in the chain; his convictions kept the conti- 
nuity, while a doubting, inconsistent, and impatient logic denied 
it. It was like an arch kept in its position and form without the 
key-stone, by the frame on which it was constructed ; that frame 
being in Foster’s mind an uninterrupted spiritual conviction and 
pressure of personal guilt and of eternal realities. ‘To see him in 
company with the deniers and scoffers of the eternal sanctions of 
the Divine law, would be as if Abdiel had been found fighting 
by mistake in the army of the fallen angels. 

We have seen his convictions becoming more and more Calvin- 
istic. An extract from a letter to Rev. Dr. Fawcett, in the year 
1800, is here in point; written apparently, in part, with reference 
to the change of opinion noted in the letter to his parents. 

“‘T receive with pleasure, but not without diffidence of myself, 
your congratulations on a happy revolution of my views and feel- 
ings. Oh, with what profound regret I review a number of inesti- 
mable years nearly lost to my own happiness, to social utility, and 
to the cause and kingdom of Christ! I often feel like one who 
should suddenly awake to amazement and alarm on the brink of a 
gloomy gulf. I am scarcely able to retrace exactly through the 
mingled dreary shades of the past, the train of circumstances and 
influences which have led me so far astray ; but amid solemn re- 
flection, the conviction has flashed upon me irresistibly, that I 
must be fatally wrong. This mournful truth has indeed many 
times partially reached me before, but never so decisively, nor to 
awaken so earnest a desire for the full, genuine spirit of a disciple 
of Jesus. I see clearly that my strain of thinking and preaching 
has not been pervaded and animated by the evangelic sentiment, 
nor consequently accompanied by the power of the gospel, either 
to myself or to others. I have not come forward in the spirit of 
Paw, or Peter, or John; have not counted all things but loss, that 
I might win Christ, and be found in him. It is true, indeed, that 
this kind of sentiment, when strongly presented, has always ap- 
pealed powerfully to both my judgment and my heart; I have 
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a. my whole assent to its truth and excellence, and often 
onged to feel its heavenly inspiration; but some malady of the 
soul has still defeated these better emotions, and occasioned a 
mournful relapse into coldness of feeling, and sceptical or un- 
profitable speculation. I wonder as I reflect ; and am amazed how 
indifference and darkness could return over a mind, which had 
seen such gleams of heaven. I hope that mighty grace will 
henceforward save me from such infelicity. My habitual affec- 
tions, however, are still much below the pitch that I desire. I 
wish above all things to have a continual, most solemn impression 
of the absolute need of the free salvation of Christ for my own 
soul, and to have a lively faith in him, accompanied with all the 
sentiments of patience, humility, and love. I would be trans- 
formed, fired with holy zeal; and henceforth live not to myself, 
but to him that died and rose again. My utmost wish is to be a 
minor apostle ; to be an humble, but active, devoted, heroic servant 
of Jesus Christ, and in such a character and course to minister to 
the eternal happiness of those within my sphere. My opinions 
are in substance decisively Calvinistic. I am firmly convinced, 
for instance, of the doctrines of original sin, predestination, im- 
puted righteousness, the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s operation 
to convert the mind, final perseverance, &c. &c.”’ 

Such letters as these afford convincing proof that the mind of 
the writer was under the influence of that Divine Grace, of which 
he asserts the necessity in the soul. They afford proof equally 
convincing, of the disastrous nature of those tendencies, whatever 
they may have been, under which Mr. Foster found himself ‘ on 
the brink of a gloomy gulf;” and which, as we shall see, conti- 
nued, notwithstanding the endearing openness and meekness with 
which he received the severe suggestions and remonstrances of in- 
ferior minds, to harass and fetter his spirit. The tracing of these 
causes in their operation, so far as it can be done even with any 
degree of probability, is a matter of much importance. 

Yet it seems, we say again, an ungrateful and presumptuous 
work, to analyse the defects or obliquities in the religious charac- 
ter of a man of sincere piety, and of such vast endowments ; 
though the picture is before the world, and there are reasons fora 
severe scrutiny of it. It seems still more ungrateful to take the 
ingenuous confessions of Mr. Foster’s own mind, which are in 
themselves such a delightful evidence of genuine childlike humility, 
in corroboration of a judgment passed upon his deficiencies. But 
if Mr. Foster had the frankness and humility of a little child, he 
had also an entire freedom from anything like morbidness of con- 
science ; if he had a perfect ingenuousness of character, he had 
also a strong protection, in his hatred of hypocrisy and cant, 
against overdrawing any of the deficiencies of that character; he 
would be likely to set down things just as they are, or at least just 
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as they appeared to him on discovering them. We use the free- 
dom of those, who have followed Foster’s intellect as a guiding 
star; who well remember the time when, as if some gorgeous 
anvel had come to them to lead them on in paths of truth never 
before opened, they remained as it were spellbound by the gran- 
deur of the vision. And now, if the same angel beckons themon 
towards a tract of error, they are right, if they scrutinize most 
severely the elements of an intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, assuming so unexpectedly such a direction ; elements, 
every one of which they were prepared at one time to take even 
on trust as well-nigh perfect. 

In 1799, Mr. Foster wrote a deeply interesting letter to his 
friend Hughes, in acknowledgment of the justness and kindness 
of a preceding letter, which had been painful to him by the seve- 
rity of its friendly strictures. ‘+I know it too well,” he says, 
“that for a long course of time, during which I have felt an 
awful regard for religion, my mind has not been under the full im- 
mediate impression of its most interesting character, the most gra- 
cious of its influences, itsevangelic beams. I have not, with open 
face, beheld the transforming glory of the Lord. I have, as it 
were, worshipped in the outer courts of the temple, and not habit- 
ually dwelt in that sacred recess, where the God of love reveals 
all himself in Jesus Christ. And is it difficult to believe that in 
advancing towards a better state, I may be accompanied awhile by 
some measure of the defects and the shades contracted in that 
gloomy sojourn, which I must for ever deplore ?”’ 

The state of his mind, while in that gloomy sojourn, may be 
partially gathered from a letter in 1798. He speaks of ‘the 
whole hemisphere of contemplation as inexpressibly strange and 
mysterious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, forest after forest, Alps 
upon Alps. It isin vain to declaim against scepticism ; I feel with 
an emphasis of conviction, wonder and regret, that all things are al- 
most enveloped in shade, that many things are covered with thickest 
darkness, that the number of things to which certainty belongs is 
small. I hope to enjoy the sunshine of the other world. One of 
the very few things that appear to me not doubtful, is the truth of 
Christianity in general; some of the evidences of which I have 
lately seen most ably stated by Archdeacon Paley, in his work on 
the subject.’’ 

This is surely a sad state for a preacher of the Gospel. Say 
what you will of it, it argues a most defective religious experience, 
the defects and shades of which did indeed accompany Mr. 
Foster, in some degree, all through life. It could not have been 
otherwise, without a great and powerful change, and he was not 
entirely delivered from the malady of which he speaks in those 
letters. His mind was veiled ; the shades remained upon it. 

But if Mr. Fostefhad passed effectually and thoroughly through 
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such a state of mind as this, and had come out from it, by the 
grace of God, in reliance submissively upon his Word, into the 
clear light of the Cross, and of the love of Christ in the soul, it 
would have been to him a discipline of incomparable worth. If 
he had wrestled out, as Bunyan did from his conflicts, with no pos- 
sibility of peace, and a determination of having no peace, but in 
Christ and in God’s Word, it had been an element of power and 
light. But instead of this, he never entirely passed out of it into 
the clear light ; he carried the involving folds of this gloom, in which 
sometimes he seemed to take a grim pleasure in wrapping himself, 
even to the end of life. He was always in some respect in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and exclaiming with Job, ‘‘ He 
hath set darkness in my path.” He never seems to have felt, as 
such a strong mind ought to have done, the amazing importance 
of being settled concerning the particular revelations of the Chris- 
tian religion, by an unhesitating reception and most prayerful 
study of the Word of God. ‘And his mind seemed sometimes ob- 
stinately to turn away from, and forget, the light shed as a flood 
trom that Word upon the future dispensation of our being, to lose 
itself in conjectures, mysterious, solemn, awful, as if everything 
beyond the grave were absolutely unknown to us. His feeling in 
reference to the future world was much like that of Job, ‘‘ Before 
I go whence I shall not return, even to the land of darkness, and 
the shadow of death; a land of darkness as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death without any order, and where the light is 
as darkness.”? Certainly his prevailing mood was much more 


this, than that of Paul; and his prevailing mode of reasoning on . 


some points was rather that of a mind under the dimness of the 
old dispensation than the glory of the new. 

He speaks about this same period, in a letter to Mr. Fawcett, 
of his having ‘‘for a long while past fully felt the necessity of 
dismissing subtle speculations and distinctions, and of yielding 
an humble, cordial assent to the mysterious truth, just as and be- 
cause the scriptures declare it, without inquiring, how can these 
things be ?”’ But it is evident that in some respects he never did 
this, and that his mind was continually relapsing from the health 
and definiteness of divine revelation, into a state of vague, solemn, 
awful wonder, as to what he called the absolute unknown beyond 
ihe grave, the mysteries of that dread eternal hereafter. As an 
instance of this state of mind we may take the following para- 
graph from one of his letters, written even so late as the year 
1834. 

“It does always appear to me very unaccountable (among in- 
deed so many other inexplicable things), that the state of the soul 
after death should be so completely veiled from our serious in- 
quisitiveness. ‘That in some sense it is proper that it should be 
03 aeeds not be said. But is not the sense * which it is so, the 
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same sense in which it is proper there should be punitive circum- 
stances, privations, and inflictions, in this our sinful state? For 
one knows not how to believe that some revelation of that next 
stage of our existence would not be more influential to a right pro- 
cedure in this first, than such an absolute unknown. It is true that 
a profound darkness, which we know we are destined ere long to 
enter, and soon to find ourselves in an amazing light, is a striking 
object of contemplation. But the mind still, again and again falls 
back from it disappointed and uninstructed, for want of some de- 
fined forms of reality to seize, retain, and permanently occupy it. 
In default of revelation, we have to frame our conjectures on some 
principle of analogy, which is itself arbitrary, and without any 
means of bringing it to the test of reason.” 

Now one is tempted to exclaim, in perusing such a passage, 
Can the man who writes this have ever seriously read the Scrip. 
tures? Itmay be said that Foster was not here speaking of the 
general doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, but 
of the default of any definite knowledge of our state immediately 
after death. But even thus, such language is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable on the ground of the information contained in the Word of 
God, and would seem totally inconsistent with a firm faith in the 
truth, or a serious examination of the meaning, of our blessed 
Lord’s own declarations as to what takes place afterdeath. There 
is no such thing as this absolute unknown, of which Foster speaks ; 
on the contrary, the blank is so rps ee | filled up, the mystery is 
so much cleared away, that our Lord solemnly declares to us that 
if men will not believe for what is already written, neither would 
they be persuaded, though one rese from the dead. <A sentence 
which stands in singular and palpable contradiction against what 
Mr. Foster remarks about some revelation being more influential. 
He has introduced a similar train of reflections in one of his Es- 
says, but with a very different impression. But he seems to have 
been constantly wishing for something more clear and convincing 
than we have in the Word of God, in regard to the realities of the 
Eternal World, and constantly underrating the degree and deci- 
siveness of that information; or what is worse, shrinking back 
from its admission, and dreading its plain and direct interpretation. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than such a state of mind in 
regard to the Scriptures, especially for a preacher of the Gospel ; 
and few things would render a teacher more unfitted for the in- 
struction of others, in regard to some of the most essential points 
in the system of revealed truth. 

His state of mind was somewhat like that of a disastrous eclipse, 
and all things looked in it as the vegetation and forms of the world 
look in an eclipse of the sun at noonday. It seemed as if, while 
he was advancing forward to the knowledge of Divine things, the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and to 
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the possession of convictions and expanded views and a celestial 
experience, which would have armed him, as with the sword of 
Michael against the powers of darkness, there had been a strange 
permission given to those powers to stop him. And they said, 
We cannot take from him what he has gained, but we will fasten 
him there; he shall henceforward view all things only from his 
pores limited point of view, and here we will bring to bear upon 
im all our suggestions of mysteries and difficulty, and if we can- 
not turn him from his integrity, we will make the very anguish and 
utterance of his uncertainties the means of shaking others. And 
he shall, at the least, never make any onset upon our kingdom, 
notwithstanding the towering pride of his intellect, and the grace 
of God in him. And in effect, Foster did for a season stop. He 
seems for a long time to have made little advance in religious 
knowledge, and little in religious zeal. His life was always pure, 
his nature noble, and his spirit was always hovering over the 
awful gulf of futurity, and you might see a gloomy and terrible light 
reflected from the wings of the soul, as you followed its excursions ; 
but you could seldom see it in the clear serene of heaven. You 
saw not the shining light shining more and more, unto the 
erfect day, but a path of involutions and anxieties, sometimes 
indeed running in that shining light, but sometimes crossing it at 
right angles and plunging into the darkness. His feelings were of 
an exquisite kindness and tenderness ; his sympathies were strong 
and deep, gg yee his apparently misanthropic aloofness 
from society. His humility was genuine, his personal reliance 
upon Christ, towards the close of life, delightfully entire and satis- 
factory ; and yet for a long period there was doubt and gloom. 
The position of his mind seemed like that of a man in the dark, 
confident that he is near some vast, solid obstacle, but not daring 
to advance. He had a spiritual sense or instinct of the realities of 
the future world, like the feeling which makes a blind man know 
that things are near him, even without touching them, And he 
trembled at times, as a bewildered traveller might stand and trem- 
ble in the darkness, when convinced by the deep roar of falling 
waters, near and below him, that he is on the brink of some tre- 
mendous verge, where he dare not stir one step without a guide. 
What avail would it be for him in such acase, to shout to others, 
who might be in the same position, There is nothing to fear, the 
ulf is not bottomless, and if you fall, you will come up unhurt! 
hy fear for thyself, O man, if thou art so sure of the divine 
benevolence at the bottom of this fall to others? This fear is the sa- 
cred instinct of the soul in the near presence of the reality. Though 
the soul does not see, or will not see, the form of the reality in the 
definite light of the Divine Word, yet it feels the reality, almost as 
if it touched it. 
It was under the power of this feeling that Foster lived and 
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wrote. His very letters issue from the pressure of it ; every coin- 
age of his mind bears its stamp. He could not help it, any more 
than he could the sense of his immortality. There was always in 
his soul a sense of vast, dread, illimitable retribution in Eternity, 
to which all sinful beings are advancing, and from which the only 
escape is in the mercy of God in Christ Jesus to those only who in 
this world avail themselves of it. He felt this; he could not, did 
not, reason about it; he felt it. He questioned it, and yet he felt 
it. He shrunk back from it, and yet he felt it. It was with him 
by day and by night, an ever-brooding power and presence from 
the Eternal World, a truth that woke to perish never, ‘* a Master 
o’er a slave; a presence that was not to be put by.”? Beneath 
the pressure of questioned realities in the invisible world he 
wrote all his works, and they have, consequently, some of them, 
an overpowering solemnity. For he could not put off his herit- 
age ; his soul would be weighed down beneath it, notwithstanding 
all evasive doubts, and shrinkings from its dread solemnity. There 
was within him 
«« That eye among the blind, 


That, deaf and silent, read the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal mind.” 


And amidst all the uncertainties of his religious experience, and 
all the vagueness of his views, perhaps there never was a man, who 
had a fuller, more constant, brooding sense of eternity, as a sense 
of eternal responsibility, and a danger of eternal ruin. And 
although custom lies upon our religious sensibilities, if they be 
not most anxiously cultivated, with a weight, as men advance into 
age, ‘* heavy as frost, and deep almost as life,” no religious dead- 
ness or insensibility or laxity of view, ever delivered Foster from 
this powerful haunting sense of Eternal retribution. We think we 
can detect it even in that late letter on the subject of the Divine 
penalty, even while summoning all his powers to resist the con- 
viction. A letter, not indeed written in anything like the dotage 
of the mindin old age, for Foster never lived to that, but bore his 
faculties with surprising vigor, beyond his three-score years and 
ten; but still written when the wheel is beginning to cease its 
revolutions at the cistern, and when they that look out at the win- 
dows be darkened. A letter full of the most surprising inconsis- 
tencies, of which the impression remaining on the mind is that of 
a being crushed beneath some heavy load, and writhing in vain to 
get out from it. 

The manner of Mr. Foster’s reasoning in that letter, combined 
with the tenor of his practical appeals to the conscience in his 
writings, reminds us irresistibly of what he himself has said to the 
*¢ professed disbelievers in the Christian revelation of an imaginary 
heaven, and an equally fictitious hell.” ‘+ You must allow me to 
doubt, whether you really feel in this matter all the confident as- 
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surance which you pretend. I suspect there are times, when 
you dare not look out over that field, for fear of seeing the por- 
tentous shapes there again; and even that they sometimes come 
close to present a ghastly visage to you through the very windows 
of your stronghold. I have observed in men of your class, that 
they often appear to regard the arrayed evidences of revealed re- 
ligion, not with the simple aversion which may be felt for error 
and deception, but with that kind of repugnance which betrays a 
recognition of adverse power.” 

Just so the argument of Foster against the Scripture view of 
the eternity of future punishments, betrays not so much a persua- 
sion, as the existence of agonizing doubt, and the recognition of 
adverse power. 

We question if this will not also strike the mind in reading his 
letter to Dr. Harris, in which he speaks of the transcendently 
direful nature of a contemplation of the human race, if he believed 
the doctrine of the eternity of future misery ; and speaks also of the 
‘¢ short term of mortal existence, absurdly sometimes denominated 
ta probation.”’ Mr. Foster, in writing this, must have absolutely 
forgotten what he himself wrote in his introduction to Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, in regard to that very probation, and the short- 
ness of it, and under this very denomination of a probationary 
state. He tells the careless man, with the most overwhelmin 
pressure of solemnity he can bring to bear upon his spirit, to ‘ think 
of that existence during endless ages, an existence to commence in 
a condition determined for happiness or misery by the state of mince 
which shall have been formed in this introductory period.” 
*¢ The whole term of life, diminutive as it is for a preparatory in- 
troduction to that stupendous sequel, is what our Creator has 
allotted to us, leaving to us no responsibility that it is not longer.” 
And Mr. Foster draws from the actual shortness of the preparatory 
time at the uttermost, an argument, not against the goodness of 
God, but for the conscience of the guilty man, to convince him of 
the infinite madness of making it any shorter, of wasting any por- 
tion of it. He tells the man of the world, of the rapidity of the 
course with which he is passing out of life, rejecting from him all 
care of life’s one grand business, the preparation for an eternal 
state. He tells him that he is madly living as if this life had no 
connection with that future life, and as if that future life would 
have ‘‘ no reference or relation to the previous and PROBATIONARY 
state.” He adjures the idea of Ererniry to overwhelm that spirit, 
whose whole scheme of existence embraces but a diminutive por- 
tion of time. He calls for the scene of the last judgment to pre- 
sent itself in a glare to the being whose conscience is in such 
awful repose. Let the thought of the Almighty fulminate on the 
mind of that mortal ! 

Here assuredly is that state most distinctly recognized, and the 
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solemnity of it with great power enforced, as @ probationary state, 
which Mr. Foster, at a later period, declared to be absurdly de- 
nominated a probation. But it was ‘in his haste” that he said 
it. We pass to a sketch of the succeeding portion of his life, be- 
fore resuming this subject. 

In the year 1800 Mr. Foster removed to Downend, about five 
miles from Bristol, where he preached regularly at a small chapel 
erected by Dr. Caleb Evans. Here he resided about four years, 
and then, “in consequence chiefly of the high testimony borne to 
his character and abilities by Mr. Hall, he was invited to become 
the minister of a Congregation meeting in Shepard’s Barton, 
Frome.”? He removed thither in February, 1804, and in 1805 
his great work, indeed the work, on which, as a grave profound 
classic in English Literature, his fame rests, was published. He 
was now thirty-five years of age. At this time a swelling in the 
thyroid gland of the neck compelled him for a season to relinquish 
preaching, and he gave up his charge, and devoted himself with 
much assiduity to a literary engagement as contributor to the Ec- 
lectic Review. ‘So fully was he occupied in this department of 
literature, that upwards of thirteen years elapsed, before he again 
appeared before the public in his own name.” 

In 1808 he was married to an admirable lady of congenial mind 
and feeling, to whom he had been engaged for five years. From 
the period of his marriage he lived a number of years at Bourton, 
a village in Gloucestershire, with a good deal of work and much 
serene domestic happiness. Though not settled in the ministry, 
he was preaching nearly every Sabbath, once or twice, for about 
seven years. In 1817 he became once more a resident and stated 
preacher at Downend, though for a few months only. In 1818 
he delivered his Discourse on Missions. His sermon in behalf of 
the british and Foreign School Society, delivered the same year, 
was afterwards enlarged into the powerful Essay on the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance, and published in 1820. In 1821 he removed 
from Downend to Stapleton, within three miles of Bristol, and in 
1822, at the earnest solicitation of his friends in Bristol, commenced 
a series of fortnight lectures in Broadmead Chapel. His prepara- 
tions for these lectures have been printed since his death, and 
contain some of the finest productions of his genius. He continu- 
ed these lectures somewhat longer than two years, but on the set- 
tlement of Robert Hall at Bristol, he relinquished the engagement 
as, in his own view, ‘altogether superfluous, and even bordering 
on impertinent.”’ He observed that he should have very little 
more preaching, probably, ever, but should apply himself to the 
mode of intellectual operation, of which the results might extend 
much further, and last much longer. 

In the year 1825 he wrote one of his most important and pow- 
erful essays, the Introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
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Religion. On occasion of the death of Mr. Hall, ‘‘a preacher,” 
said Foster, ‘‘ whose like or equal will come no more,” instead of 
preaching the funeral sermon, which he declined by medical inter- 
dict, he published, in 1832, his Observations on Mr. Hall as a 
preacher in connection with Dr. Gregory’s Memoir of his life. 

In a letter to Mr. Fawcett, in 1830, he says, “ Pray, do you . 
often preach? I have suffered an almost entire deposition from 
that office, by physical organic debility as the primary cause, and 
as an occasional one by choice, from having felt the great incon- 
venience and laboriousness of doing occasionally what I have 
been so long out of the practice of; so that for a long time past I 
have declined wholly our city pulpits, and never go higher than an 
easy unstudied discourse, now and then, in one or two of the 
neighboring country villages, where there is a stated ministry. 
Mr. Hall is in high physical vigor for the age of 66, while often 
suffering severely the inexplicable pain in his back, of which he 
has been the subject from his childhood. His imagination, and 
therefore the splendor of his eloquence, has considerably abated, as 
compared with his earlier and his meridian pitch, but his intellect 
is in the highest vigor; and the character of his preaching is that 
of the most emphatically evangelical piety.” 

Of Foster’s own last discourse in the series of fortnight lectures, 
he announces the subject thus: ‘“‘I had a splendid subject—the 
three Methodists of Babylon, in the fiery furnace ; and perhaps I 
thought, and perhaps some of the auditors thought, that I did it 
tolerable justice.” What would we not have given to have heard 
that sermon ! 

In 1832 Mr. Foster’s estimable and beloved wife was taken from 
him, and thenceforward the ten years of favor, added to his three- 
score, were to be passed in great loneliness. His ‘‘ old and most 
excellent friend Hughes” was also taken in 1833. ‘‘ But for hav- 
ing looked to see the day of the month,” says he, “in order to 
date this letter, the day would have passed off without my being 
aware that it is the day that completes my sixty-third year, what 
is denominated the grand climacteric. I deeply deplore not having 
lived to worthier purpose, both for myself and others; and earn- 
estly hope and pray that whatever of life remains may be employ- 
ed much more faithfully to the great end of existence. But with 
this self-condemning review, and with nothing but an uncertain, and 
possibly small remainder of life in prospect, how emphatically op- 
pressive would be the conscious situation, if there were not that 
great propitiation, that redeeming sacrifice, to rest upon for pardon 
and final safety.” 

We have spoken of Foster’s constitutional and habitual horror 
of the labor of writing. It could not have been imagined, till the 
publication of these volumes of letters, what an amazing amount 
of time and labor he spent in the work of revision, remoulding 
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and condensing, and sometimes amplifying his sentences. ‘The 
new edition of his Essays on Popular Ignorance was in effect re- 
written ; he made a new work of it; and the revision occupied 
him several months. For weeks he says he was at it, ‘* without in- 
termission or leisure to read a newspaper, review or anything else,”’ 
having never undergone the same quantity of hard labor within 
the same number of weeks together in his whole life. ‘‘ My prin- 
ciple of proceeding was to treat no page, sentence or word with 
the smallest ceremony ; but to hack, split, twist, prune, pull up 
hy the roots, or practise any other severity on whatever I did not 
like. The consequence has been alterations to the amount, very 
likely of several thousands.” ‘¢ It is a sweet luxury, this book- 
making ; for I dare say I could point out scores of sentences, 
each one of which has cost me several hours of the utmost exertion 
of my mind to put it in the state in which it now stands, after 
putting it in several other forms, to each one of which I saw some 
precise objection, which I could at the time have very distinctly 
assigned. And in truth there are hundreds of them to which I 
could make objections as they now stand, but I did not know how 
to hammer them into a better form.’ We must confess we wish 
that instead of so much of this revising work, Mr. Foster had 
spent the same amount of labor on some additional production. 

This kind of labor, so much of it, was not necessary for the 
perfection of his work, as is manifest from the consideration of his 
greatest production, the Essays, which do not seem to have been 
thus labored, and are in fact in a more perfect style. The Essay 
Introductory to Doddridge’s work was written by Mr. Foster, 
according to his own account, as a mere task, a piece of hard, un- 
willing, compulsory labor, throughout ; a perfect fag. He had 
made the contract for it with the bookseller; it was so long un- 
fulfilled, that the whole edition of Doddridge lay upon the shelves 
of the warehouse for years, unbound, waiting for the promised 
Essay, much to the damage of the publishers. He had himself a 
very poor opinion of the work, to which he was actually driven 
by dint of expostulations and remonstrances, and he says ‘‘ it was 
almost all labored under a miserable feeling of contraction and 
sterility.”” And yet it is one of the most powerful Essays in the 
language, and it sparkles with illustrations, which are the result 
of profound thought and a Miltonic imagination wrestling to- 
gether, while it is pervaded, more than any other of Foster’s 
writings, by the solemnity of the Retributions of Eternity. A 
man who could write thus on compulsion ought to have written more 
abundantly of his own free will. 

But perhaps the happiest example of Foster’s fineness, origi- 
nality, and affluence of suggestive thought in connection with a 
powerful imagination, are to be found in what is called in the 
biography, his Journal. This isa series of striking reflections, 
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observations and analogies, extended over a number of years, and 
marked to the amount of some eight or nine hundred. They are 
not all given by his biographer ; some hundreds seem to be 
omitted ; for what reason we cannot tell. Certainly, articles 
which had been prepared and left on record LY Mr. ister himself, 
with great care, must have been far more worthy of publication 
than so strange and inconsistent a letter as the one toa young 
minister, which the writer himself, could he have been questioned 
as to its publication, would probably have condemned to the 
flames. On what principle any part of the Journal is kept back, 
while the letteris published, we cannot imagine. ‘The pages 
occupied with this Journal are among the most intensely interest- 
ing, vivid, and suggestive portions of the volume. The observa- 
tions seem often to be the result of a whole day’s experience, or 
study, or self reflection, or inspection of others, or meditation 
on the processes of nature, in a single sentence ; reminding us of 
a remark once made by Dr. Chalmers in answer to a question put 
to him by a foreigner, What is John Foster now about? ‘‘ Why, 
sir, he is thinking as intensely as ever he can, at the rate of abouta 
sentence a week.’? The analogies and illustrations are like flashes 
of light, in their suddenness, with the illumination remaining as 
the steady light of day. 

The massive hardihood and sternness of thought distinguishing 
all Mr. Foster’s writings is owing in great measure to the gloomy 
pr and accuracy with which he had gauged the boundlessness 
of human depravity. If there was one fact that had the mastery over 
his mind, and colored all its delineations, it was that of the des- 
perate and black corruption of our nature. No man saw more 
clearly, or painted more strongly and impressively, the native pre- 
dominant evils of the heart and of society. Instinctively he strip- 
ped off all disguises, and at a touch what was fair to the outside 
appeared full of rottenness. There reigned in his soul an indig- 
nant contempt of all forms of pride and hypocrisy, and of all cajol- 
ing of the race into a complacent sense of goodness, conveyed 
sometimes in sentences of withering sarcasm, sometimes in in- 
stances, as points, from which the malignity and intensity of su- 
_ evil seem to hiss off, as it were, into the atmosphere. He 

eeps up in his delineations with the furrow of fiery ruin laid 
open by the Apostle to the Gentiles. He was the first to unveil 
to the English nation the frightfulness of an education in such 
depravity ; to bring out into notice the hideous features of a race 
of children, who “ know no good that it is to have been endowed 
with a rational rather than a brute nature, excepting that they thus 
have the privilege of tormenting brutes with impunity.” 

The work’ on the Evils of Popular Ignorance is in many re- 
spects the greatest of Foster’s works; it shows to best ad- 
vantage the comprehensiveness of his views, the prodigious 
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strength of his mind, and the intense energy with which it 
worked, on a subject that possessed his soul with a sense of its 
importance. For its burning, impetuous, cataractical, yet grave 
and steadfast tide of description ; for the concentration and con- 
tinuity of an impression gloomy as night ; for the overwhelming 
power with which it takes the convictions as by storm ; for the 
strength and almost ferocious energy of its blows, blow after blow, 
as if you saw a giant sweating at his anvil, as if it were Vulcan 
forging the armor of Achilles, it has no instance to be brought in 
comparison. For the manner in which the strength of the Eng- 
lish language is tasked in its combinations to express the concep- 
tions of the writer, there is nothing but some pages in the Para- 
dise Lost to be placed before it. ‘There are passages in it, which 
make the same impression on the mind as Milton’s description of 
hell, or of the Messiah driving the rebellious angels out of heaven. 
In all English literature it were vain to look for passages of greater 
power, than the author’s delineations of the abominations of 
Popery, and of Pagan depravity and misery. And there are other 
passages of equal sublimity and power of imagination in more 
captivating exercise. 

The paragraph on the effect of a conscience darkened in igno- 
rance, or almost gone out as the inward light and law of the being, 
is one of the most striking instances of the grand part which Fos- 
ter’s imagination was made to play in the exhibition of his sub- 
jects. 

‘¢ As the man moves hither and thither on the scene, he has his 
perception of what is existing and passing on it; there are con- 
tinually meeting his senses numberless moving and stationary ob- 
jects ; and among the latter there are many forms of limitation and 
interdiction; there are high walls and gates and fences, and 
brinks of torrents and precipices; in short, an order of things on 
all sides signifying to him, with more or less of menace,—Thus far 
and no farther. And he is in a general way obsequious to this ar- 
rangement. We do not ordinarily expect to see him carelessly 
violating the most decided of the artificial lines of warning-off, nor 
darting across those dreadful ones of nature. But the while, as he 
is nearly destitute of that faculty of the soul which would perceive 

(analogously to the effect of coming in contact with something 
charged with that element which causes the lightning), the awful 
interceptive lines of that other arrangement, which he is in the 
midst of as a subject of the laws of God, we see with what insensi- 
bility he can transgress those prohibitory significations of the Al- 
mighty will, which are to devout men as lines streaming with an 
infinitely more formidable than material fire. And if we look 
towards his future course of life, the natural sequel foreseen is, 
that those lines of divine interdiction, which he has not conscience 
to perceive as meant to deter him, he will seem nevertheless 
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to have, through his corruptions, a strong recognition of, but in 
another quality,—as temptations to attract him.” 

From about the period of his sixtieth year, Mr. Foster pre- 
pared little or nothing for the press. His last article in the Eclec- 
tic Review was published in 1839. From the year 1806 to that 
period he had written one hundred and eighty-five articles ; sixty- 
one of these were collected and published in two volumes by Dr. 
Price, the Editor of the Eclectic, only twenty of which have been 
republished in this country. From the year 1830, we see the 
mind of this great writer mainly in his letters. They are filled 
with profound, solemn, interesting feeling and thought. He took 
— interest in political affairs, though necessarily a gloomy view. 

e had a most profound sense of the desperate depravity and 
selfishness of political intrigues, and an intense hatred of the domi- 
neering perniciousness of the Establishment. 

In what manner the shades of solemnity were folding and deep- 
ening over his soul in the prospect of the eternal world, and what 
was the ground of his hope for pardon and blessedness, in ‘ the 

‘and Futurity,” a few short extracts from his letters will strk- 
ingly show. ‘They reveal a solemn anxiety inconsistent with that 
dismissal of the doctrine of. eternal punishment, of which we are 
to speak. ‘* Whatever may be our appointed remaining time on 
earth,” says he, in a letter in 1836, ‘‘ we are sure it is little enough 
for a due preparation to go safely and happily forward into that 
eternal hereafter.” In 1837, speaking of the death of ja friend, 
‘‘T have regretted to understand that she was a confirmed Soci- 
nian; greatly regretted it; for it does appear to me a tremendous 
hazard to go into the other world in that character. The exclu- 
sion from Christianity of that which a Socinian rejects, would re- 
duce me instantly to black despair.”” ‘It is fearful to think what 
the final account must be at the award of infallible Justice, for the 
immense multitude of accountable creatures.”’ 

In a letter of retrospection, to a dear friend, in 1840, he says, 
‘¢ The pain of a more austere kind than that of pensiveness is from 
the reflection to how little purpose, of the highest order, the long years 
here, and subsequently elsewhere, have been consumed away— 
how little sedulous and earnest cultivation of internal piety-—how 
little even mental improvement—how little of zealous devotement 
to God and Christ, and the best cause. Oh, it is a grievous and 
sad reflection, and drives me to the great and only resource, to 
say, God be merciful to me a sinner! I also most earnestly im- 
plore that in one way or another what may remain of my life ma 
be better, far better, than the long protracted past. PAST! 
What a solemn and almost tremendous word it is, when pronounced 
in the reference in which I am repeating it!’ 

In 1841, confined with illness, he says, *‘ The review of life has 
been solemnly condemnatory—such a sad deficiency of the vitality 
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of religion, the devotional spirit, the love, the zeal, the fidelity of 
conscience. I have been really amazed to think how I could—I 
do not say have been, content with such a low and almost equivo- 
cal piety, for I never have been at all content—but, how I could 
have endured it, without my whole soul rising up against it, and 
calling vehemently on the Almighty Helper to come to my rescue, 
and never ceasing till the blessed experience was attained. And 
then the sad burden of accumulated guilt! and the solemn future ! 
and life so near the end! O, what dark despair but for that bless- 
ed light, that shines from the Prince of Life, the only and the all- 
sufficient Deliverer from the second death. I have prayed earnestly 
for a genuine, penitential, living faith on Him.” ‘* There is much 
work yet to be done in this most unworthy soul; my sole reliance 
is on Divine assistance, and I do hope and earnestly trust (trust in 
that assistance itself), that every day I may yet have to stay on 
earth will be employed as part of a period of persevering and I 
may almost say passionate petitions for the Divine Mercy of Christ, 
and so continue to the last day and hour of life, if consciousness 
be then granted.” 

Again, in 1842, ‘* Within and without are the admonitions that 
life is hastening to its close. I endeavor to feel and live in con- 
formity to this admonition ; greatly dissatisfied with myself and 
iny past life, and having and seeking no ground of hope for here- 
after, but solely the all-sufficient merits and atonement of our 
Lord and Saviour. If that great cause of faith and hope were 
taken away, I should have nothing left.” 

In October, 1843, the very month of his death, he says to a 
friend, ‘‘I have now not the smallest expectation of surviving a 
very few months. ‘The great and pressing business is therefore to 
prepare for the event. ‘That is, in truth, our — business al- 
ways; but is peculiarly enforced in a situation like mine. It in- 
volves a review of past life; and oh, how much there is to render 
reflection painful and alarming. Such a review would consign me 
to utter despair, but for my firm belief in the all-sufficiency of the 
mediation of our Lord.” In his last letter to Mr. Hill, he says, 
‘¢ What would become of a poor sinful soul, but for that blessed, 
all-comprehensive sacrifice, and that intercession at the right hand 
of the Majesty on High?” 

Of the same affecting and solemn character was the tenor of his 
last conversations. He frequently spoke of the value, and often 
turned the conversation on the subject of the separate state. ‘* Af- 
ter the death of any friend, he seemed impatient to be made ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the invisible world. On one occasion 
of this kind, rather more than a twelvemonth before his own de- 
cease, he exclaimed, They don’t come back to tell us! and then, 
after a short silence, emphatically striking his hand upon the table, 
he added, with a look of intense seriousness, But we shall know 
some time.”” 
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‘¢ Speaking of his weakness, to one of his two servants, who had 
lived with him for about thirty years, he mentioned some things, 
which he had not strength to perform ; and then added, But I can 
pray, and that is a glorious thing. On another occasion he said 
to his attendant, ‘lrust in Christ, trust in Christ! On another 
time the servant heard him repeating to himself the words, O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ‘Thus in the night, entirely alone, but Christ with him, 
October 16th, 1843, all that was mortal of a being most “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” slept peacefully, and expired. 

We must now recur to that grand subject of interest in these 
volumes, on which we have already dwelt in part. We have re- 
ferred to Mr. Foster’s letter to a young minister on the eternity of 
future punishments, in which he attempted what he called a moral 
argument against it. This letter was written so late as the year 
1841. But in the meantime, what shall we say of the moral ar- 

ument in support of it, all the while working itself out in Mr. 

oster’s personal convictions as to the sole ground of safety in 
Eternity, and enforced so powerfully, with such impressive, such 
awful solemnity, in some of his writings? What a strange and 
unaccountable inconsistency for such a man in his letters, in his 
spontaneous convictions, in his practical writings, to be speaking 
of the second death, of the inevitableness of despair without re- 
liance upon Christ, of the perdition in eternity, except there be 
that reliance, and at the same time instituting an argument, accord- 
ing to which there is really no second death, there can be no such 
thing as despair, and no possibility of perdition! According to 
which, if a man had asked Mr. Foster, ‘‘ Sir, what is that second 
death, of which you speak ?”’ he must have answered, ‘‘ I know 
nothing about it, except that it is not eternal, but is a mere intro- 
duction into everlasting life!’? What has a man to do with de- 
spair, who believes that the whole human race will be everlastingly 
blessed, and who, if he reasons closely, will have to acknowledge 
that any prior discipline of human misery would but enhance the 
rapture of the blessedness, and might actually be a thing, in the long 
run, to be chosen ? 

The inconsistency of which we speak, appears more marvellous 
still, on comparing the letter toa young minister with Mr. Foster’s 
Introductory Essays to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of religion 
in the soul. It would scarcely have been imagined that two pro- 
ductions, so dissimilar, so contrary, could have proceeded from the 
same writer. The whole solemnity and power of the Essay is 
owing to the doctrine of an endless retribution; take that away, 
and it is as a gaseous jelly, which sparkled with phosphorescence in 
the night, but becomes a cold putrid pulp in the day. ‘Take away 
the belief of the reader in the writer’s deep personal convictions of 
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the truth of what he is uttering, and you disenchant his pages of 
their power. It is the belief that the consequences impending are 
eternal, that creates that power. The very blade of Mr. Foster’s 
keen weapon was forged in the fires of that endless perdition, 
which, in the letters to a young minister, he denies; its handle 
sparkles with gems that flash forth the warnings of insufferable 
ruin. He bids the soul tremble at the thought of dying unprepar- 
ed; he makes it acknowledge that the ‘entirely depending in- 
terest of its futurity is vast andeternal.” He bids it think of that 
existence during endless ages,—an existence to commence in a 
condition determined for happiness or misery by the state of mind 
which shall have been formed in this introductory period. He bids 
it regard the melancholy phenomenon of a little dependent spirit, 
voluntarily receding from its beneficent Creator, directing its pro- 
gress away from the eternal source of light, and life, and joy, and 
that on a vain presumption of being under the comet’s law, of re- 
turning at last to the sun! 

He bids the man of the world remember that nothing will be 
gained, and ALL BE Lost, by refusing to think of it. He tells him 
that a preparation to meet God is that one thing, of which the 
failure is perpiT1IoN. He tells him that no tempest nor shock of 
an earthquake would affright him so much as this horrible neglect 
of his eternal salvation, if it could be suddenly revealed to him in 
full light. He speaks of the supreme interest of his existence, and 
of the whole question of safety or utter ruin, as depending. He 
speaks of the necessity now of ‘‘ applying to the soul the redeem- 
ing principle, without which it will perisu.”? He speaks of the 
madness of delay. ‘* The possibility of dying unprepared takes all 
the value from even the highest probability that there will be pro- 
longed time to prepare ; plainly, because there is no proportion be- 
tween the fearfulness of such a hazard, and the precariousness of 
such a dependence.”’ He tells man that his corrupt nature, if un- 
transformed in this world, must be miserable in the next. He 
tells him that the subject is one which he cannot let go, ‘‘ without 
abandoning himself to the dominion of death.”? And he arrays 
the melancholy spectacle of a ‘* crowd of human beings in prodi- 
gious, ceaseless stir to keep the dust of the earth in motion, and 
then to sink into it, while all beyond is darkness and desolation !”? 

Now what is the meaning of all this? To suppose that these 
solemn adjurations were used merely to keep up an appearance of 
belonging to the orthodox faith on this subject, would be revolting 
in the extreme; it would make the reader throw the book from 
him in contempt and disgust ; but to suppose that the author used 
such language because, though himself did not believe the truth 
which it would be held to convey, he nevertheless thought it would 
make the book more impressive—would be very little better. And 
what would have been the effect, if the author had prefaced the 
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work with something like the following announcement :—The 
writer of these pages does not believe in the doctrine assumed in 
the work to which they are introductory, namely, that the retribu- 
tions of eternity are eternal, and holds very different ideas as to the 
mercy of the Universal Father, from those ordinarily held by the 
divines of Dr. Doddridge’s mode of thinking. Nevertheless, 
something was necessary to give the work a credit and currency 
with those who hold his opinions ; and besides, it must be con- 
fessed, that nothing but the idea of eternal consequences is of any 
weight either to bring men to religion or to keep them from vice. 

The effect of such a declaration, should the reader of the work 
keep it in view, would be almost ludicrous, if the subject itself 
were not too solemn for such an emotion ; it would be powerfully 
neutralizing as to any deep impression; nor could any statement 
as to the author’s belief in limited punishment retain under any 
efficacious impulse of amendment, the careless hearts to which the 
work was directed. It would be like attempting to hold a ship, 
that is dragging her anchor in a storm, by a kedge attached to her 
bulwarks. 

What shall we say of the conflicting states of mind revealed in 
Mr. Foster’s intensely interesting epistolary biography, and in- 
tensely powerful practical writings on this great subject? From 
the age of seventy we must revert back to the seed-time of his 
opinions, and we shall find the noxious root of a plant exhaling 
poison that grew into obstinate toughness, in spite of the accom- 
panying growth of all gracious herbs. We have seen that Mr. 
Foster’s mind, richly endowed as it was, seemed to make a disas- 
trous pause in the comparative twilight of Divine truth. He seems 
to have felt it himself. And the clue to a solution in part may be 
found in the 21st letter in the biographical collection, in which 
Foster says he has just been reading an author, ‘‘ who maintains 
with very great force of reasoning, that no man could, in any 
situation, have acted differently from what he has done.” ‘ ‘Though 
I do not see how to refute his argument,” says Foster, ‘I feel as 
if I ought to differ from his opinion. He refers to Jonathan Ed- 
wards as a powerful advocate of the same doctrine. He says such 
an expression as, I will exert myself, is absurd. It is an expres- 
sion which, notwithstanding, I am inclined to repeat, as I view the 
wide field of duty before me.” 

That this book had a lasting effect upon Foster’s state of mind 
and trains of opinion, is manifest from a letter written about a year 
after this date, in which he runs the circle of the reasoning of a 
perfect Necessitarian, and consoles himself, amidst his despairing 
views of the wretched state of man, with the maxim, Whatever 
is, is right. ‘If sin be traced up to its cause,” says he, ‘that 
cause will be found to have been—the nature and state of man ; 
but this cause was precisely so fixed by the Creator, and evident- 
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ly with a determination that this fatal consequence should follow ; 
or he fixed it so, that he saw this consequence most certainly would 
follow. He who fixed the first great moving causes, appointed all 
their effects to the end of the world. Whatever is, is right. Thus, 
regarding God as strictly the cause of all things, I am led to consider 
all things as working his high will; and to believe that there isneither 
more nor less evil in the world than he saw accurately necessary 
toward that ultimate happiness, to which he is training in various 
manners, all his creatures. In this view, too, I can sometimes 
commit myself to his hands, with great complacency, certain that 
he will do for me, in all respects, that which is the best.” 

Now this reasoning was precisely that which might well have 
led to utter and disastrous Universalism. But Foster was saved 
from that, though he here seems ready to throw himself, and his 
whole system of theology, into the central involutions of the chain 
of Necessity from eternity. ‘The theory that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good involved, in a mind like Foster’s, 
such a palpable accusation of the Divine benevolence, that while 
writhing in the folds of that moral Anaconda there was no resource 
to his soul, shrinking from the fatal consequence, but to throw 
himself on the conclusion, that since men were of necessity sin- 
ners for the greatest good, they would be also of necessity saved, 
for the greatest happiness ; God, the author of this system, would 
conduct it safely to its end, and therefore the anxious, self-ac- 
cusing, sell diadensinl mortal might, at times, under the comfort 
of being a certain link in the chain of Necessity, commit himself 
with great complacency into God’s hands. ‘The whole chain 
passes indeed through the medium of sin, but it is only to come 
out brighter in the atmosphere of eternal glory. 

If this was, at any time, any prominent source of Foster’s com- 
ae of mind, it may be asked, could he at the same time have 

een intelligently resting his hopes for eternity upon God’s free 
sovereign mercy to the sinner for the sake of Christ? We believe 
that at times there was a great occultation in Foster’s mind, and a 
sad veiling from it of the true nature and glory of the Atonement ; 
and that under the influence of such trains of reasoning, and such 
grappling with difficulties insurmountable by the human reason, he 
did not accept fully, heartily, the Bible view of man as a sinner 
wholly and solely to blame, and saw not clearly, fully, in joyful 
experience, the Bible view of salvation to the penitent, as wholly, 
solely, of grace. He passed into a better state of mind, but his 
abiding horror of eternal misery, unaccompanied by an anchor of 
the soul, in the depths of God’s word on that subject, tossed him 
perpetually on a sea of doubt. In the same degree it palsied his 
plans and efforts after usefulness, and diffused over his soul, in 
reference to the Missionary Enterprise, a chilling atmosphere, in 
which the zeal of an Apostle himself would have frozen. Com- 
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bined with the latent influence of his prejudices in favor of the 
Scheme of Necessity, it sometimes brought him to the verge of a 
startling irreverence in his conclusions. He dismisses the whole 
subject of the Missionary Enterprise, on one occasion, with the 
summary sentence, that if the sovereign Arbiter had inrenpep the 
salvation of the race, it must have been accomplished! The inti- 
mation in his train of argument is, that he did not intend it, but so 
far as he did, it will certainly be accomplished, and therefore there 
is no great need of impotent creatures like ourselves, amidst such 
a sea of troubles of our own, taking much care about it. 

Just so, in the same letter to Dr. Harris, Foster dismissed the 
common representations of the Deity as being deeply moved with 
compassion for the heathen, and earnestly intent on human salva- 
tion, with the exclamation, or perhaps we should say the daring 
sneer, “ And this is the Almighty Being, whose single volition 
could transform the whole race ina moment!’ The tone of this 
letter, whatever excellences there be in it, is like that of Cain, 
*¢ Am I my brother’s keeper?”? And Cain himself might as well 
have answered the Deity, ‘‘ Thou mightest by a single volition 
have removed my brother Abel from my sight and taken away m 
temptation. Thou didst never inrEnp that I should not kill him.” 
Or Adam himself might have answered for Ais sin, ‘‘ Thou mightest 
have veiled the forbidden tree from my vision. Thou didst never 
INTEND that I should not eat of the fruit of it.” We acquit Foster 
of all impiety in such reasoning, though the tone of it savors in 
one part more of the spirit of Cain, and in another of that of Jonah, 
‘¢T do well to be angry,” than of the spirit of Paul or of John. 
Nor can any one fail to remark the different manner of reasonin 
in regard to the depravity of the heathen employed by Foster, an 
that employed in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The inspired writer condemns man wholly as without excuse, and 
justifies the ways of God to man; the uninspired writer excuses 
the depravity of man as a thing forced upon him, an element of 
dire necessity, and condemns God as annexing an eternal retribu- 
tive penalty for such depravity ! 

We acquit Foster of all impiety of spirit, but he certainly in- 
dulged almost to the last degree of permissible freedom, and to the 
verge of presumption and irreverence, in his speculations on this 
subject. His own mind was so tortured with it, with the scene of 
human existence, as ‘‘a most mysteriously awful economy, over- 
spread by a lurid and dreadful shade,” that he had to “ pray for 
the piety to maintain an humble submission of thought and feeling 
to the wise and righteous disposer of all existence.” But he car- 
ried out the prejudices of his own mind with a degree of inde- 
pendence amounting to obstinacy, and not at all characterized by 
that profound submissiveness to the Divine Wisdom, which on 
this, as on every other subject, we should have supposed so supe- 
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rior an intelligence as Foster’s would have exercised. And late 
in life we can see coming ‘out in his opinions the ineffaceable 
mark which that book on the system of Necessity had left upon 
his mind. 

Besides this work, Foster speaks of an old and nearly unknown 
book, which he must have seen at an early period, in favor of uni- 
versal restitution. A book which made an impression on a mind 
like Foster’s, was likely to make it deep ; and if he met these two 
books together, the currents of thought would run into one another 
with great power. ‘The scheme of Necessity at one end comes 
fitly out in restitution at the other. If Foster had been at this 
time deep in the Scriptures, neither of these works could have 
much affected him; and there may have been some radical distor- 
tion in his view of some doctrines, which he accepted without 
hesitation, that made him shrink back from others in the plain truth. 
Truth in the Scriptures leads on to truth; but if a man’s view of 
the first step be distorted, he may easily be turned aside from the 
second. If Mr. Foster believed that every individual soul was 
created evil by the Supreme Deity, there is little cause to wonder 
at the dreadful struggle in his mind in regard to what he conceived 
to be eternal punishment for the inevitable result of such creation. 
If he did not believe the depravity of man to be voluntary, but 
threw that depravity upon God as his*creation, then, indeed, he 
could not receive the doctrine of an endless retribution, and still 
hold to the goodness of God. And we are inclined to think that 
this was in some measure the awful dilemma of his mind; for 
he; dismisses the whole subject in his letter with the reckless 
argument that if the very nature of man as created, every individual, 
by the Sovereign Power, be in such desperate disorder, then we 
eannot conceive that the race thus impotent will be eternally pun- 
ished for that impotence. 

Now, it is a most remarkable fact that Mr. Foster himself, in his 
Introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, has taken up and 
rebuked just this angry argument, as supposed to be used by 
a desperately careless man, as an excuse or almost a justification 
for his stupid and defying indifference to consequences, from the 
moral impotence of our nature. But he does not there use the 
astounding argument, with which, as a desperate slug, he has 
loaded his letter. He replies in a very different way. ‘“ The 
reasoning faculty of sucha man isa wretched slave, that will not, 
and dare not, listen to one word in presence and in contravention 
of his passions and will. The only thing there would be any 
sense in attempting would be, to press on him some strong images 
of the horror of such a deliberate self-consignment to destruction, 
and of the monstrous enormity of taking a kind of comfort in his 
approach to the pit, from the circumstance that a pore in his 
nature leads him to it; just as if, because there is that in him which 
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impels him to perdition, it would therefore not be he that will 
perish. Till some awful blast smite on his fears, his reason and 
conscience will be unavailing.”’ 

Is it not remarkable to the last degree, that Mr. Foster should 
have rebuked as ‘‘ monstrous,”’ a mode of reasoning in behalf of 
the individual, which he himself uses in behalf of the race. Be- 
cause there is that in the race, which impels it to perdition, Mr. 
Foster argues that therefore the race will not perish. But when 
the same “‘ moral impotence of our nature” is urged by the har- 
dened man, as if, on account of it, it will not be he that will per- 
ish, the reasoning faculty of such a man is justly asserted to be a 
wretched slave. That, however, which ought to have been re- 
buked as itself a ‘* monstrous enormity” and a hideous distortion 
of theology, is the supposition that a created moral impotence can 
be the subject of punishment at all; or rather, in the first place, 
the outrageous supposition that there is such a thing as a created 
moral impotence, and in the second place, if there is, that such a 
creation can be punished. It might be called an argument black 
with the smoke of the pit, for it must be malignant spirits that de- 
light so to obscure the ways of God to man. But the smoke 
which issues in such a jet from the close of Mr. Foster’s letter is 
not so much, as by him assumed, against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, as against any punishment at all. 

But where did Mr. Foster learn this truly despairing theology, 
which prepared him so fatally to listen to the arguments of Neces- 
sity and Universal Restitution? He could not so have read the 
Scriptures. It must have been the malignant intrusion of a dark- 
ening philosophy, which was set, as an heir-loom of his education, 
in the recesses of his mind, and wove a tissue of palsying lurid 
doubt through one whole region of his speculations. It was this, 
and not the eternity of punishment, that was to him as a shirt of 
fire thrown over the body of his theology. 

Where did these principles come from, and whence their singu- 
lar outbreak at so late a period in life, as if some demoniac art had 
‘‘buried the seed and kept it artificially torpid, that it might be 
quickened into germination,” at a time when there would be less 
questioning of its nature, less suspicion of its truth! If it came 
as an element of Foster’s instruction in his early days, it reminds 
us of his own warning “ that whatever entwines itself with the 
youthful feelings, maintains a strange tenacity, and seems to in- 
sinuate into the vitality of the being. How important to watch 
lest what is thus combining with its life, should contain a princi- 

le of moral death!” And it may be considered the master 
policy of the Spirit of Evil to put principles into the mind before- 
hand, under the guise of truth, which it is foreseen will act as 
powerfully agains? the truth, as if there were ‘ a shield invisibly 
held by a demon’s hand,” or if not act against it, will veil and 
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darken it, will fetter and perplex it, and make it enclose the soul 
like a net, instead of surrounding it like a luminous atmosphere. 

It was just thus that even a mind of such power, and a soul of 
such undoubted piety, as Mr. Foster’s, became entangled in the 
truth, instead of walking at liberty and illuminated by it. Ac- 
cursed be the intrusion of the mud and poison of such philosophy 
into the clear running stream of the Word of God! Could it be 
seen as mud, it would be rejected as mud ; but men drink of it as 
the water of life. How dark a stuff is mere human speculation ! 
What a series of caves are the recesses of the mind consigned to 
it ; recesses of such depth, that if you take a light to examine 
them, you find the air itself is mephitic, and you are in danger of 
having your eyes put out by the bats that fly from them. 

But Mr. Foster’s argument, concerning ‘‘the moral impotence 
of the race,” does not altogether wear the air of a sincere con- 
viction even in hisown mind. It seems to have been a sort of 
angry exaggeration and distortion of the scriptural view of human 
depravity, which he threw out in the impatience of a tempted 
spirit, to justify his efforts against the awful reality pressing on 
his soul. He shields himself behind an angry and irreverent if; 
for he did not dare to put the supposition in the shape of an as- 
sertion. Grant the if indeed, and the conclusion follows. If 
God himself created ‘‘a desperate disorder,” it follows that he 
created the inevitable results of that disorder; and if so, then both 
the disorder and its results are good; for an absolutely and infi- 
nitely good being can create nothin evil. Nor is it conceivable 
that punishment of any kind should be annexed to a disorder, of 
which God himself is the author, unless, indeed, the punishment 
also be considered as a good, leading to a higher good, which it is 
not, if it be eternal. It cannot be considered a good for the wicked, 
however it may subserve the interests of the universe of God. 

But Foster’s mind is occupied with the fate of the wicked ex- 
clusively, and their salvation at all hazards is resolved upon. The 
care of the good, the effect of sin upon them, released from an 
eternal retribution, the necessity of some penal safeguard for the 
universe, the inevitable failure of the Atonement, without such a 
Safeguard, the demand through all eternity for an adequate mani- 
festation of the Divine justice, all these great considerations are 
put out of view; they are not permitted to occupy the attention ; 
or if spoken of, they are presented as “lightly assumed and pre- 
sumptuous maxims respecting penal example in the order of the 
divine government,” while the doubt as to the Divine goodness 
from ‘the awfulness of the economy” of eternal retribution is 
morbidly enlarged and dragged into notice. 

Mr. Foster seems to have written some of these letters in a 
terrific mood. It is as if we saw a Christian Diogenes in his tub. 
It is as if Job were before us on his dunghill giving vent to the 
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bitterness of a wounded spirit. And there are some vast sneers 
at the mode of preaching the exhibition of the divine compas- 
sion, which are as if Satan had stood by the road-side when our 
Saviour wept over Jerusalem, and had exclaimed, And this is the 
Being who could by a single volition make the soul of every per- 
son in Jerusalem receive him with delight ! 

Aye! and it was Satan by the road-side in Foster’s own mind. 
And instead of a bold unhesitating appeal in answer from the 
Word of God, we hear again the hiss of the serpent! ‘ Perhaps 
there is some pertinence in a suggestion which I recollect to have 
seen in some old and nearly unknown book in favor of universal 
restitution.”” The hiss of the serpent, old indeed and pertinent! 
Has God said, ye shall not eat? Yet God doth know ye shall 
nor surely die. Apollyon in this conflict has taken from Foster’s 
hand the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and in 
its place has slipped into his grasp a figurative symbol or accom- 
modation of that Word, and the power of the Word is all gone. 
And instead of the voice, °Yaaye éalow mov, Satara, Get thee 
behind me, Satan, or the mighty word, 7éyge7ta, it is written, we 
hear the tongue of unbelief, strongly figurative expressions! A 
man like Bunyan would have oak this style of experience as 


a besetment by the fiends in the Valley of Tophet, and with the 
greatest truth and accuracy ; and what seems amazing is the morbid 
craving after doubt, the voracity with which suggestions of diffi- 
culty and darkness are seized and ruminated upon, to the exclu- 


sion of what is clear and incontrovertible, so that at length light 
seems to retire, and the clouds roll thick and heavy over the 
firmament. 

Amidst these doubts and difficulties, wrestling with them and 
grimly pressing on, beneath the “lurid and dreadful shade of a 
mysteriously awful economy,” we behold this great mind out at 
sea, amidst darkness, hurricane, the wind howling, the waves 
roaring. Sometimes the image is as that of a powerful steamer, 
thrown on her side by a mountain billow, her fires still burning, 
her engine crashing on, her wheels on one side buried and 
ploughing the deep, on the other as iron wings thundering in the 
air amidst the tempest. For with Foster’s mind it was a tempest; 
and if he speaks of it but briefly and calmly, it was because all 
his emotions, as stirred by mental conflicts, were compressed with 
a severity of condensation that allowed of no noisy or superficial 
escape. The great doubt with him supplied the place of ten 
thousand minor ones ; for it was a doubt even as to the benevo- 
lence of the Divine economy ; a temptation which in such a mind 
wrought with a force terrible and inevitable. The wind that 
silent the waves, compressed them and kept them from breaking, 
or the ocean had been sheeted with foam. He had piety to pray 
for submission, and God’s arm held him, and amidst all conflicts 
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he never failed to exercise a prayerful watchful faith in God’s 
merciful superintending providence over his own life and destiny. 

There is a striking resemblance between his experience, and 
that of the author of the 73d Psalm, though absolutely the reverse 
in almost every point, and a resemblance of powerful contrast. 
The scepticism in the Psalmist’s mind was in regard to the allowed 
prosperity: of the wicked, and the seeming want and denial in the 
divine economy, of any adequate retribution. It took such a 
deep hold of the soul, and spread such a “ lurid and mysterious 
shade” over God’s dispensations, that the mind was almost driven 
from its balance; the feet of the saint had well nigh gone, his 
steps had almost slipped, and he was on the point of renouncing 
his faith in the goodness of the Deity. He was losing his hold on 
the goodness of God, because it seemed to him that God had no re- 
tributive justice. He was brought back, his feet were placed upon 
the rock, he was brought as a madman or a beast to his senses, by 
coming into God’s sanctuary, and there knowing what God would 
do in the eternal world. Was there ever a more instructive 
lesson ? Was there ever a more instructive and solemn contrast 
and resemblance between this man’s doubts and the cure of them, 
and Foster’s doubts, with his failure of a cure, until he went not 
merely into the sanctuary of God, but into eternity itself! Foster’s 
scepticism was as to the goodness of God, because of his justice, 
because of the undeniable looming up in the Christian system of 
the doctrine of Erernat Rerrisution! There was no resource 
in the sanctuary for that ; there was no help in God’s Word for 
that ; nor any cure, even if one should rise from the dead, for the 
scepticism of a man who would not believe on the power of God’s 
Word in that. If a man persisted in that doubt, there was no 
cure for such scepticism, but to go into eternity, to enter what 
Foster called the absolute unknown, but which, in the light of 
God’s Word, is as absolute a known as, to the eye of faith, God 
could make it. 

Pressed, then, by this doubt on the one side, and the awful 
language of the Word of God on the other, and yet exclaiming, 
It is too horrible! I cannot believe! Erernitry, my soul shud 
ders at the thought! God cannot be good, and yet appoint an 
Eternal Retribution !—exclaiming thus, and still holding to the 
scepticism arising from his limited view of the Divine government 
and attributes, and his intense fixedness of contemplation on one 
point, Erernity, we do not wonder that such a mind even as 
Foster’s had well nigh slipped, nor that he, like the Psalmist, was 
as a beast before God. But let the contrast be profoundly marked. 
The Psalmist doubted of God’s goodness for want of retribution. 
John Foster doubted of God’s goodness because of retribution. 
The Psalmist was convinced and made submissive and trustful by 
what he was assured would be in Eternity ; but Foster was racked 
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with distrust and doubt by what he feared would be in Eternity. 
The Psalmist was convinced by God’s Word, and rested on it ; 
but Foster’s mind was thrown into anguish by the plain interpre- 
tation of that Word, and sought to evade it. Foster would not 
bow unhesitatingly before the majesty of God’s Word ; he wanted 
a firm unquestioning trust in it ; he wanted faith. His grand de- 
fect was a gloomy self-reliance on his own reasoning powers, in 
lieu of an humble inquiry, What saith the Lord? He stood like 
Thomas in the presence of his Lord, demanding the wounds in his 
side and the prints of the nails. 

‘ Nor can anything be more unphilosophical and erroneous in 
principle, or dangerous in example, than Mr. Foster’s mode of 
reasoning on this subject. He demanded, on a subject of faith 
alone, an evidence destructive of the nature of faith. He de- 
manded that God should force conviction on every mind. He 
demanded that the doctrine of eternal retribution should be so 
presented, ‘‘ as to leave no possibility of understanding the lan- 
guage ina different, equivocal, or questionable sense ;’’ that it 
should be so presented, as to render “‘ all doubt or question a mere 
palpable absurdity.”’ Now, it is plain that this, in regard to any- 
thing that demands belief, and is not matter of experience, personal 
experience, is impossible. The very fact that Gop 1s cannot be so 
stated, as to leave no possibility of understanding it in a question- 
able sense. The doctrine of eternal retribution, as demanding 
belief, cannot be so stated as to preclude belief, and form expe- 
rience. This world must be changed from a world of preparation 
for the eternal world into an experience of the realities of that 
world, before this can be the case; in other words, God’s 
present system of probation under the power of the atonement, by 
which the penalty of his law is kept from execution, and men are 
warned of it, and commanded and urged to prepare against it, and 
to prepare for blessedness instead of misery in the future world, 
must be broken up; and instead of warnings of what is to come, 
and descriptions demanding belief, and the revelations of princi- 
ples requiring faith, the fires of the eternal world must be kindled 
in this ; and instead of a picture so graphic, and a description so 
awful, of the sinner in the place of torment, that anything beyond 
it would transcend the province of faith, and set aside all the laws 
of the human mind in regard to evidence, there must not only be 
exhibited here a sinner in torment, but every individual accounta- 
ble agent must be put into the same torment, and then told this is 
what punishment means, and this isto be eternal! But even then, 
this /atter truth as to the eternity of retribution could not, without 
the experience also of that, be so framed as to preclude all possi- 
bility of question. For when the declaration had been made, and 
in the most explicit terms that human language can command, the 
mind of the sceptic might say, This cannot be! there must be 
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some other way of understanding this! it is absolutely inconsis- 
tent with God’s goodness, and must have a different interpreta- 
tion. And if God should speak the truth audibly to every indi- 
vidual, every day of his existence, instead of leaving it simply 
written in his Word, the case would be the same. And if he 
should write it in characters of fire in the firmament, or make such 
a disposition of the planets in heaven, as that they should read it 
nightly to the soul, the case would be the same. There would be 
no possibility of forcing conviction without experience, no possi- 
bility of doing this, and still leaving to the soul the alternative of 
believing or of disbelieving. 

A conviction absolutely irresistible, can only be that of experience. 
But this would destroy the element of free-agency, and the possi- 
bility of the voluntary formation of character, the choice of prin- 
ciples of action. It would destroy the system of preparation for 
the Eternal World, under which we evidently are placed, and 
would make this world, instead of that, the world of retribution. 
On the theory that eternal retribution is true, it is impossible to 
make it a matter of experience in a world for the trial of character, 
but it must be left as a matter of faith, as in the Scriptures. On 
the theory that it is not true, the Scriptures, which are the only au- 
thentic source of the idea of eternal retribution, and of all our in- 
formation in regard to it, are, on that subject, glaring with false- 
hood. On the theory that it is true, there is no conceivable mode 
of presenting it to the mind as an article of belief, which the Scrip- 
tures have not taken; and their main power over the soul consists, 
in the acknowledgment even of those who deny the doctrine, in 
the awful terror in which the retributions of eternity are actually 
there shrouded. The dread power of the doctrine over Foster’s own 
mind, proves the tremendous distinctness with which it has been 
somewhere revealed ; but an original distinct source of it anywhere 
but in the Word of God it is impossible to find, except we take 
the universal intimations of conscience in answer to that Word, 
and the intimations of retribution in the souls of the heathen, as 
such a source. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, that in regard to another [funda- 
mental truth of the Christian revelation, which Foster, with his 
whole heart accepted, but which others have denied (as indeed, 
where is the truth revealed in the Scriptures which men may not 
deny, if they will, not being forced into conviction?) , he adopted 
a mode of reasoning diametrically opposite to that which he at- 
tempted in regard to eternal retribution, and destructive of it. In 
one of his admirable letters to Miss Saunders, after a simple repe- 
tition of many of the passages in the Word of God in regard to the 
atonement, he meets the Objector thus: ‘¢ There are persons who 
revolt at such a view of the foundation of all our hopes, and 


would say, Why might not the Almighty, of his mere immediate 
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benevolence, pardon the offences of his frail creatures when they 
repent, without any such intermediation and vicarious suffering ? 
It is enough to answer, that Supreme Wisdom was the sole compe- 
tent judge in the universe, of what was the plan most worthy of 
holiness and goodness; and that, unless the New Testament be the 
most deceptive book that ever was written, the plan actually appoint- 
ed is that of a suffering Mediator.” 

Now, a candid mind cannot read the New Testament free of all 
attempt to evade its plain meaning, without finding the truth of an 
eternal retribution as fully and explicitly revealed as that of a vica- 
rious Redeemer. And to Foster’s own objections on the score of 
his limited views of the Divine Benevolence, it is enough to 
answer, that Supreme Wisdom was the sole competent judge in 
the universe of what was the plan most worthy of holiness and 
goodness ; and that unless the New Testament be the most decep- 
tive book that ever was written, the plan actually appointed em- 
braces an eternal retribution. 

Furthermore, if the condition of faith in a suffering Mediator be 
the only condition of eternal salvation, a truth fully received by 
Foster, then, on the ground of his own reasoning in regard to eter- 
nal retribution, that truth ought to have been so presented ‘as to 
leave no possibility of understanding the language in a different 
equivocal or questionable sense ;” it ought to have been so pre- 
sented, as to render all ‘* doubt or question a mere palpable absurd- 
ral For if the danger of eternal retribution be so awful, as that 

ought thus to force conviction on the soul, the only condition 

of eternal salvation is so infinitely important, that he ought in 
like manner to force conviction of that also. And if any 
alleged possibility of doubt in regard to the meaning of the 
language is to be held a sufficient ground for denying the first, the 
same possibility is an equally sufficient ground for denying the 
last, and Foster’s mode of reasoning would cut the soul equally 
from the belief in a suffering mediator and an eternal retribution. 
But Mr. Foster never seems to have had the shadow of a thought 
that the condition of eternal salvation, as the only condition, was 
not revealed with sufficient distinctness, or that, if it be the only 
condition, it ought to be revealed with a power absolutely over- 
whelming, and forestalling all possibility of doubt. Why, then, 
attempt any such reasoning in regard to the truth of eternal retri- 
bution? In neither case was it possible to force conviction by 
experience ; in both cases the evidence comes as near to absolute 
hysical demonstration, as could have been, without violating the 
aws of the human mind in regard to belief. In both cases the evi- 
dence is positive, clear, incontrovertible ; not to be set aside in any 
way without evasion; and in every way so palpable, that if it be 
denied, the New Testament instantly becomes the most deceptive 
book that ever was written. 
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Precisely the same reasoning annihilates the force of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s remarks as to the unreasonable shortness of the time of our 
probation, if an eternal retribution be the evil from which we are 
to escape. So, likewise, if the condition of eternal salvation be 
the only condition on which man can be saved, a truth which Fos- 
ter constantly, and with all the power of his intellect, asserts, the 
shortness of the time of our probation is equally unreasonable for 
meeting that condition. The objection which would release the 
mind from its obligation to believe the one truth, is equally valid 
against the other; though of utter futility and falsehood in 
both cases. And the same may be said of what Foster has advanced 
in regard to the preaching of the truth of eternal retribution ; 
namely, that if true, it ought to be screamed into the ears of every 
creature ; it ought to be proclaimed, as with the blast of a trumpet, 
‘‘ inculcated and reiterated, with ardent passion, in every possible 
form of terrible illustration, no remission of the alarm; for the 
most prolonged thundering alarm is but as the note of an infant, a 
bird, or an insect, in proportion to the horrible urgency of the 
case.” Assuredly, the same may be said of the oniy condition of 
eternal salvation, that if true, it ought to be proclaimed in like 
manner, as with the blast of a trumpet, no remission of the alarm. 

And accordingly, it is so proclaimed; both these mighty doc- 
trines being true, they are, with equal passion, inculcated and re- 
iterated, in every possible form of terrible illustration. The sacred 
writers do but turn from the one to enforce the other, and use the 
one to burn in the other; so that the whole material of revelation, 
well-nigh, is the mutual support, reverberation, and ‘ thundering,”’ 
as well as persuasive proclamation of these truths. ‘“‘ Knowing 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” By his terrors we 
persuade them to embrace his love, and by his love we persuade 
them to shun his terrors. And this doctrine of a suffering Media- 
tor, which Foster avows, is proclaimed with no less thunderin 
alarm, than that doctrine of eternal retribution which he hastily _ 
presumptuously rejects. ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

It would have gone beyond even Mr. Foster’s power in the use 
of human language, to have invented stronger terms than these, 
or to have proclaimed a suffering Mediator and eternal retribution 
in notes of more thundering alarm. For the passage is, in spirit- 
ual meaning, power and distinctness, like the crash of an earth- 
quake, like the thunder of the Almighty from one end of heaven to 
the other. And not to name the scores of similar notes of alarm 
‘¢ proportioned to the horrible urgency of the case,”’ the passages in 
the sixth Hebrews, 4-6, and tenth vn 26-31, are sufficient 
examples of the united and equally awful sanctions of terror in 
preaching both a suffering Mediator and eternal retribution. 
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These two elements indeed are so combined in the Word of God, 
so indissolubly twisted together, so wrought into each other’s 
fabric for mutual support, power, and illustration, that the one 
without the other is ineffectual, and can scarcely, by a logical 
mind, be received. 

And, in fact, in the very next breath after the utterance of Fos- 
ter’s demand for thundering alarm on the ground of eternal retri- 
bution, he does himself declare that the larger proportion of what 
is said of sinners and addressed to them in the Bible, is plainly in 
a tone of menace and of terror. And he repeats the deliberate af- 
firmation of Dr. Watts, that of all the persons to whom his minis- 
try had been efficacious, only one had received the first effectual 
impressions from the gentle and attractive aspects of religion ; all 
the rest from the awful and alarming ones, the appeals to fear. 
And this, adds Foster, is all but universally the manner of the 
Divine process of conversion. 

Now what an inconsequence is here! most strange indeed for a 
reasoner like Foster. We have him in one breath demanding, as 
the result, enforcement, and proof of a certain doctrine which he 
doubts, that it be proclaimed, reiterated and thundered without 
cessation ; and in the next, declaring that such is the tenor of the 
Scriptures ; and yet denying the doctrine, and in effect charging the 
Scriptures with proclaiming, reiterating and thundering an alarm, 
Pree which there is no reality, and for which there is no foun- 

ation : 

But worse than this, he proceeds to say that a number of minis- 
ters of his acquaintance have disbelieved the doctrine, but yet have 
thought they should better consult their usefulness by appearing to 
teach it; they were unwilling to incur the imputation of a want of 
orthodoxy, and they found the doctrine itself, even in its most terrible 
form, so strangely inefficacious to deter men from sin, that they 
‘did not feel required to propound any qualification of it, since 
thoughtless and wicked men would be sure to seize on the miti- 

ted doctrine to encourage themselves in their impenitence.” 

his is but to say that, seeing that the truth failed to bring men to 
God, they pres they should be more useful by the inculcation 
ofatie. The lie being supposed by most men to be imbedded 
in God’s Word as the truth, and being found the only efficacious 
means of reclaiming men from sin, these ministers have deemed it 
most useful to make use of the lie! If this course be charged upon 
the Scriptures, it is one of the worst forms of blasphemy and infi- 
delity. And how can this consequence be avoided? On the sup- 
position that the doctrine of eternal punishment is so taught in the 
Scriptures, as that nine-tenths of mankind find it there, and the 
most spiritual and heaven-instructed preachers proclaim it, and that 
it is, as thus understood, the sole deutuid of irresistible efficacy 


in the Scriptures, on what ground can the conclusion be avoided 
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that the Scriptures are a book of ‘infinite deception ?”” The differ- 
ence between an eternal and a temporary retribution is infinite ; 
the propounding of an eternal retribution, if it be not true, is an in- 
finite lie. And they who lend themselves to this are acting on the 
principle, on which the =~ Apostasy has been builded, and to 
which is annexed the seal of the Divine reprobation, ‘‘ Let us do 
evil that good may come.”’ 

Of the disingenuousness of such a course as Mr. Foster describes 
in the ministers of his acquaintance, their preaching or apparent 
preaching of this doctrine in public, their disbelief of it in private, 
and their whisperings and circulations of such disbelief in familiar 
circles, we need say nothing. We wonder that a mind of such 
independence, nobleness, integrity, sincerity, and fearlessness as 
Mr. Foster’s, could have been warped at all into any excuse of 
such a course, much less any sanction of it by example. The 
habit of such casuistry must be powerful beneath the teachings of 
an Established Church, which propounds Thirty-Nine Articles of 
belief to be sworn upon as the conditions of earthly emolument 
and usefulness, with the understood provision that the oath of be- 
lief may or may not mean belief according to the opinion of the 
swearer. But out of the Establishment could it have been sup- 
posed that such casuistry would prevail? Leta man believe or 
disbelieve at his pleasure, and if he chooses, teach it wholly, or 
keep it to himself. ‘‘ While it remained, was it not thine own? 
And when it was sold, was it not in thine own power?’ But to 
. we to preach it in public, and in private to circulate the mis- 
chief of unbelief; in public to proclaim the terrors of the Lord, in 
private to reduce them to a vast and glaring deception; in public 
to maintain the sanctions of the law, in private to disarm them by 
reasonings against the penalty ;—this is a course which nothing 
can justify, and which tends to unsettle the foundations of theology 
and morality together. 

In reference to Foster himself, the truth seems to be that his 
own mind was never really settled on this subject, but was swayed 
to and fro, and sometimes, perhaps, in dreadful agitation. In no 
other way can we account for the inconsistencies of his reasonings, 
and the contradiction between the menacing tenor of his writings 
in the prospect of the Eternal World, and the hesitating plunge 
into a complete denial of eternal retribution in his letter to a stu- 
dent in theology. But then, what a picture of vagueness and in- 


. determination in theological opinion is presented in a man, whose 


practical writings are of so definite, compact and powerful a tissue, 
and whose personal solemn impressions of the eternal world make 
many of his pages look as if written in the light of the vast pyre 
of eternal burnings! We cannot but contrast what we have seen 
him saying in 1841, with his opinion and advice on the same sub- 
ject in 1801. In that year he had occasion to write to the Rev. 
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Dr. Ryland a criticism upon one of the Doctor’s sermons, the sub- 
ject of which was the eternal punishment of the wicked. It is 
said to have been a sermon in its delivery eminently powerful and 
successful, and Foster himself acknowledged in very stron 
terms the ingenuity, the variety, and the forcible description with 
which it abounded. But we can easily conceive that a sermon of 
this character which would be powerful and useful preached from the 
heart of a man glowing like Paul with love to the souls of his audi- 
ence, might not be so well fitted for the press, without the tones 
and persuasions of the preacher. Mr. Foster advised him to keep 
it without printing, and told him he was afraid that those who had 
expatiated most on infernal subjects had felt them the least. But 
he did not tell him, as he did forty years afterwards the student in 
theology, that if the tremendous doctrine were true, surely it 
ought to be almost continually proclaimed as with the blast of a 
trumpet, inculcated and reiterated, with ardent passion, in eve 
sgn form of terrible illustration. But he said that it struc 

im as a kind of Christian cruelty to go into such illustration, and 
he gave an opinion in regard to the voice of the New Testament 
on the subject, which for the sake of comparison and contrast we 
place beside his opinion on the same at the later period. 


1801. 1841. 

The utmost space I would allot in my| I do say, that to make the milder sua- 
writings to this part of the revelations of|sives, the gentle language of love, the 
our ~ Aa should not, at any rate,|main resource, is not in consistency with 
exceed the proportion which in the/the spirit of the Bible, in which the 
New Testament this part of truth bears|larger proportion of what is said of sin- 
to the whole of the sacred book, the|ners, and addressed to them, is plainly 

d predominant spirit of which is|in a tone of menace and alarm. Strange 
a and mercy. if it had been otherwise, when a right- 
eous Governor was speaking to a deprav- 

ed, rebellious race. 


It would seem that Foster had not, on this subject, come to the 
Scriptures to settle his mind there, with the same unhesitating 
acquiescence and faith, with which he received from the same 
Scriptures the doctrine of a suffering Mediator. And ‘it would 
seem that he had not looked very narrowly into the profound and 
fundamental connection of the great truths of the Gospel scheme 
with one another, and their mutual dependence on each other for 
their separate demonstration, sanction, and power. He was not 
what can be called a profound theologian, neither in the Scriptures, 
nor in the systematic study of theology. He never pretended to 
be. Nor is this a derogation from the greatness of his merit and 
the originality and power of his thoughts as a practical writer ; 
though we love to see the tide of practical rg and emotion 
sustained, compressed,'and, so to speak, flung back upon itself, by 
arock-bound coast of theoretical systematic truth, which offers 
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points of command over the ocean, and strong harbors where the 
soul may securely ride at anchor. But Foster carried his mental 
independence, and his hatred of the restraint of systems, to the 
verge of error. He would have been a more useful preacher, a 
more massive thinker, a more comprehensive writer, had his mind, 
from an early period, been more deeply imbedded in the knowledge 
of the Scriptures. On whatever point a man’s anchorage does not 
hold there, his reasoning is unsafe. 

That Foster could have reasoned on the ground of mere prejudice 
and doubt, without taking into view known and admitted facts and 
relations, would have seemed incredible. And yet in the instance 
of the future retribution he has done it. He has adopted a line 
of reasoning with an admission in the course of it, fatal to the very 
principle of the argument; a line of reasoning taking up in its 
course a mighty fact to support it, which overthrows it completely 
from its very foundation. He brings in the agency of Satan, the 
intervention and activity of the great Tempter and Destroyer, to 
lessen our sense of the desert of endless punishment in man, and 
thus to make the truth of such punishmemt appear inconsistent 
with the Divine goodness ; not appearing to remember that the ad- 
mission of the truth of the Scriptures in regard to the existence 
and agency of such a Tempter and Destroyer, is inevitably the 
admission of an eternal state of sin and suffering ; which is as incon- 
sistent with the Divine benevolence in reference to Satan and the 
fallen angels, as it would be withreferencetoman. Eternal retri- 
bution being once admitted in reference to any created sinful intel- 
ligences, must be admitted in reference to all ; the disproportion be- 
tween endless misery and any limited duration of punishment 
being infinitely greater than any possible disproportion between 
the guilt of one class of finite A re ~ and another class. 
It’could not possibly consist with the Divine benevolence, to pun- 
ish one class of sinners eternally, and not another. Admitting, 
therefore, the sin and the punishment of Satan, you have over- 
thrown the very foundation of any ‘argument against the Divine 
benevolence, from the truth of eternal retribution as propounded 
in the Scriptures. This Mr. Foster has done; taking up thus into 
the texture of his argument (which, indeed, is but a texture of 
doubts and reasonings from mere emotion) a fact that rots the 
whole of it, a single thread that turns it all to dust. It is as if a 
man should attempt to pass off as a costly antique, a vase that has 
on it the name of the manufacturer at Potsdam. It is like the 
attempt to prove that Moses was mistaken in the date of the world 
by a temple alleged to have been built before the deluge, but in 
which a hieroglyphical inscription being read, fixes the time of its 
erection under the Roman Empire. Bringing up Satan as the 
Tempter of man, to prop up an argument against Eternal Retribu- 
tion as inconsistent with the benevolence of God, Mr. Foster has 
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merely produced an instance of an intelligent, sinful being, actually 
suffering such retribution ; an instance which inspiration itself 
lays hold of to prove the certainty of such retribution, in the case 
of wicked men. “ For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, the Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the Day of Judgment, to be punished.”’ We take the case of 
Satan as being, in Mr. Foster’s argument, a case of eternal retribu- 
tion ; for we do not suppose that Mr. Foster would have admitted a 
possibility of Satan ever being converted, or as he would rather have 
phrased it, ever being brought under the economy of grace. The exist- 
tence of an immortal being so malignant as to make the perdition 
of immortal beings his delight, is the existence of mel sin and 
misery; and that being given, the argument against the Divine 
goodness from eternal retribution, is as futile as would be an argu- 
ment against the Divine existence from the alleged eternity of 
matter. 

The great Truth of the Atonement was another admitted, prac- 
tical, sun-like fact, which Foster held, most fully and firmly, but 
yet maintained an absolute insensibility to its bearing upon this 
point of an endless retribution. Either there was a voluntary 
absence and denial of any effort of his attention that way, an anx- 
ious withdrawal of his mind from that conclusion, almost as if he 
had said within himself, ‘‘ That way madness lies ;”’ or there was 
an original defectiveness in his reception of the doctrine, a sheer 
cutting away of the whole of one side of the Atonement from his 
moral vision. His reasoning on one divine truth apart from its 
connection with and dependence on another, was as if a natural 
philosopher should reason on the motion of the tides, without 
taking into consideration the influence of the moon; or should un- 
dertake to predict the moon’s changes, without considering her po- 
sition with respect to the sun. 

There are three ways in which the Atonement may be disposed 
of to favor the doctrine of universal salvation. The first is the 
utter denial and rejection of it, as needless in the government of 
God, and in the economy of the human system. ‘This summary 
mode is in favor with many. 

The second expedient is to extend the virtue of the Atonement 
over the whole human race, irrespective of moral character, as 
also of the question whether the expedient of salvation offered to 
the race is accepted of by them. But a God who could save men 
without repentance, might as well have saved them without an 
atonement. This second expedient was not admitted by Mr. Fos- 
ter, for he made eternal salvation dependent on the condition of 
repentance and faith. 
~ The third plan is, that of saving some by the Atonement through 
faith, and leaving the rest to be saved by suffering the penalty of 
the Divine law, that penalty as pretended, not being eternal. This 
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seems to have been the view taken by Mr. Foster. On the least 
profound examination it is full of palpable absurdities. The idea 
of an Atonement at all, if salvation could come in any other way, 
is absurd. The idea of an Atonement for some, and purgatory for 
others, is absurd. ‘The idea of an Atonement because the Divine 
Attributes required it, is rendered absurd by the supposition of the 
salvation of some without it. If any could be saved by punish- 
ment irrespective of an Atonement, nay, having despised and re- 
jected an Atonement, why not all? The idea of the innocent 
suffering for the guilty is absurd ‘f the guilty can be saved by 
suffering for themselves. The i’ of the innocent suffering for 
the walley because God cov’ ot save them in any other 
way consistent with the honor of eternal justice, is made _per- 
fectly absurd the moment you suppose any to be saved through 
their own suffering. But such is the case with those who suffer the 
penalty of the divine law, if that penalty be not endless. They serve 
out their time, they sin, and suffer for it the appointed measure of 
suffering, and are restored. Suffering is their savior, irrespec- 
tive of an Atonement. They hav nothing to do with Christ. 

But the only ground on which divine revelation propounds the 
Atonement by the innocent suffering for the guilty, is because it 
was not consistent with the divine attributes to pardon the guilty 
in any other way. ‘‘ For myself,” says Mr. Foster, “I never feel 
any difficulty in conceiving that while the Divine Mercy would 
save guilty beings from deserved punishment, it should yet be ab- 
solutely necessary to the honor of eternal justice that an awful in- 
fliction should fall somewhere.”’ But in Foster’s plan it falls both 
upon the innocent and the guilty; for while he supposes those who 
trust in the sufferings of the innocent to be saved by them, he also 
supposes those who do not trust in those sufferings, but despise 
them, to be saved by their own, saved by the endurance of the 
penalty of the law, which, they might say, we can well afford to 
endure, there being an eternity of blessedness afterwards. The 
idea of an Atonement for part of the human race, and Salvation 
for the rest by limited suffering, is well nigh the most absurd that 
ever was broached in all theological speculation. And yet this is 
absolutely Mr. Foster’s idea, believing, as he seems to have en- 
deavored to do, that all mankind will be saved after a limited en- 
durance of penalty. 

A Hinited endurance of the penalty! Here we strike upon 
another remarkable inconsistency in Mr. Foster’s mind and train of 
reasoning ; remarkable for him, because it could not have been 
supposed that a severely disciplined mind would have admitted it. 
He institutes a moral argument from ‘the stupendous idea of 
Eternity,”’ and he goes the whole a of supposing that man’s 
necessary ignorance and narrow faculty of apprehending it pre- 
cludes him from having a competent notion of it, and so inevitably 
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prevents the salutary force of an impression from the threat of an 
eternal retribution. But if incompetent to comprehend the idea of 
unlimited duration of punishment, then necessarily incompetent to 
apprehend any approximation to that idea, and consequently the 
smaller and more limited the nature of the threatened retribution, 
the more powerful its effect upon the mind. The power of the im- 
pression increases in an inverse ratio to the magnitude of the 
danger. This is a strict and inevitable result from Foster’s rea- 
soning. He endeavors to institute a series of approximations to 
the idea of eternal misery, and then showing that they all fail, he 
demands that man, if there is an eternal retribution for sin, ‘ be 
apprised of the nature and measure of the penal consequence.”’ 
He intimates that it is something ‘totally out of the scope of his 
faculties to apprehend,” and therefore unfit to deter him. 

But what is it about which Mr. Foster is reasoning, and on 
which, in its very definiteness and supremacy of horror, he founds 
his whole argument against the doctrine, as against the goodness 
of God ? hy, it is the actual, overwhelming and intolerable 
dreadfulness of this very judgment, of eternal misery; a thing so 
overwhelming and intolerable, that the human soul starts back from 
it aghast. It is then, after all, a thing of which the human soul 
may form a very definite conception; and the consequence inevi- 
tably is that it is of all things the best adapted to deter the soul 
from sin. And if that soul can form such a conception of it as to 
reason against it, because it is so supremely horrible, it must, 
if once admitted on the authority of God, constitute a deter- 
ring impression against sin, of an energy that all the motives in 
the universe cannot equal. 

Mr. Foster’s reasoning oversets itself at every step ; and if 
this be the material out of which the private conversations of un- 
belief in eternal retribution, of which he speaks as among certain 
ministers, were composed, we wonder at the occultation of reason, 
which must, on this subject, have come over the intellectual 
circle. Nor can we conceive in what school of intellectual phi- 
losophy a circle of minds could have been disciplined, to reason so 
disastrously concerning those spiritual ideas, which are the birth- 
right and possession of the soul in its very constitution. The idea 
of eternity is perhaps the simplest and most omnipresent of all 
our ideas; the easiest to be appealed to, the most universal and 
absolute ; pervading the mind like an unconscious atmosphere, 
and brooding over it even more constitutionally than the idea of 
the immortality of the soul. Eternity is, indeed, a simple idea, 
one of the inevitable forms in which the human reason works, if 
it works at all. There is no possible approximation to it, or 
forming of it, by measures or degrees ; the soul overleaps them 
all, ee is beyond them ; it is there 1n Eternity, it was there be- 
fore them. ‘They may help to awaken the consciousness of the 
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soul, and quicken its sensibilities, but they cannot give the idea ; 
just as a galvanic machine may quicken a paisied nerve, but can- 
not impart or create life. It is in the soul, a law and development 
of its reason, or computations could no more impart it, than they 
could to the beasts that perish. Mr. Foster says, “ all that is 
within human capacity is to imagine the vastest measures of time, 
and to look to the termination of these, as only touching the mere 
commencement of eternity.”” But the absolute falsity of this 
proposition in the P pee of the human mind is quite demon- 
strable. It reminds us of a humorous and powerful exhibition of 
its absurdity by John Paul Richter. 

Nor is the “feeble efficacy of the terrible doctrine itself as 
notionally admitted” owing to any incompetency in the mind to 
apprehend it; for this would convey a dread imputation indeed 
against the goodness and justice of the Creator, in putting under 
an eternal moral accountability a race of creatures whom he had 
made absolutely incompetent to apprehend the idea of Eternity ! 
And this is but one of the monstrous consequences, which would 
follow from Mr. Foster’s argument; the grossest fatuity, we had 
almost said, that ever a great intellect was betrayed into. 

But the feebleness of that efficacy is owing to the voluntary 
moral insensibility of the soul to all spiritual ideas and apprehen- 
sions; a consequence of its depravity and not of its constitution. 
And that depravity is such, that we apprehend present self-inte- 
rest outweighs even the consideration of eternal. consequences, 
unseen, and infinitely more so of any merely limited consequences. 
The habit of looking at and living for the things which are seen 
and temporal produces an utter insensibility to the things unseen 
and eternal ; so that, though the idea of Eternity is fall, clear, 
and simple in the intellect, it is not admitted into the heart; there 
is a disconnection between it and the practical affections, as 
between the brain and the nerves in the case of some forms of 
paralysis. But still the idea rules as a monarch in the intellect, 
and exerts in ifs turn a paralysing power over all motives, all 
torms of inducement, addressed to the soul as based upon any- 
thing Jess than Eternity. The idea of Eternity in the soul 
reduces to ashes, as an Omnipotent Magician, whatever accumu- 
lations, either of horrors or beatitudes, may be attempted before 
it in any duration short of Eternity. Such tricks of accumulation, 
though the forces of the planetary universe were called in aid of 
the computation, as Foster has done, are as a hollow jugglery, 
which the soul sees through in an instant, and darts beyond, in- 
finitely out of the reach of all limited efficacy. So that it may 
with truth be said that a being to whom God has given the idea of 
Eternity, is absolutely beyond the reach of efficacy even by Om- 
nipotence, with anything less than Eternity. A mind with all the 
intense energy of thought and language, and all the power of 
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imagery, that not only Foster, but an archangel could command, 
might exhaust itself in piling horrors upon horrors, with all forms 
of illustration supplied by the universe, and all exclamations of 
dread before the misery of incomputable ages of torment ; but 
the soul — into the Eternity beyond, exulting spreads its 
wings in triumph ; and Jaughs at the scarecrows of a limited du- 
ration. A depraved man, assured of an eternity of blessedness, 
will be affected by nothing less than an eternity of misery. It is 
absolutely in this way that the power of this idea of Eternity is 
most thoroughly tested among mortals, by its: rendering ineffica- 
cious all ideas but those drawn from Eternity, and on the other 
hand, the power of human depravity is tested and demonstrated in 
this, more than anything else, its power to render the inducements 
of Eternity itself absolutely inefficacious unless wielded by the 
Almighty. 

Thess is in one of Mr. Foster’s valuable articles on Chalmers’s 
Astronomical Discourses a most impressive argument as to the 
necessity of an eternal and infinite demonstration of the Divine 
Omnipotence and Wisdom, by a practical boundlessness in the 
created universe ; the mighty tracts of creation sweeping endless- 
ly along, and merging into an awful and mysterious infinity. The 
greatest of created beings will never to all eternity be able to sur- 
vey the whole of the material creation. ‘‘ For must it not be one 
great object in the Creator’s design, that this magnitude should 
make a sublime and awful impression on his intelligent creatures ? 
But if the magnitude is to make this impression, what would be 
the impression made on created spirits by their coming to the end, 
the boundary, of this magnitude? It is palpable that this latter 
impression must counteract the former. So that if the stupendous 
extension of the works of God was intended and adapted to pro- 
mote, in the contemplations of the highest intelligences, an infi- 
nitely glorious, though still incompetent conception of the Divine 
infinity, the ascertaining of the limit, the distinct perception of the 
finiteness, of that manifestation of power, would tend with a 
dreadful force to repress and annihilate that conception; and it 
may well be imagined that if an exalted adoring spirit could ever 
in eternity find itself at that limit, the perception would inflict in- 
conceivable horror.” Each of the elements of the manifestation 
of an Infinite Being, therefore, Mr. Foster argues, will have a prac- 
tical infiniteness a. to the capacities of his intelligent crea- 
tures; and the universe itself must be one, of which it shall not 
be within the possibilities of any intelligence less than the infinite 
to know the termination. 

Now this is truly important and powerful as to the true nature of 
our idea of eternity, and the worthlessness of any impression asa 
motive on the soul of an immortal being, which does not coincide 
in its extent with its own and the Divine existence. If this reason- 
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ing holds good in regard to God’s Omnipotence, much more in 
regard to his moral perfections. If the utmost conception of cre- 
ative vastness and glory possible to a created mind, would be re- 
duced to en overwhelming impression of littleness on coming to 
the absolute limit of its display in the bosom of eternity, how 
much more in regard to any and every manifestation of God’s 
moral attributes. 

If an adequate impression of the Divine perfection of Omnipo- 
tence be required to be produced, Foster’s reasoning shows that 
anything absolutely short of eternity is nothing ; nay, is of a force 
the contrary way. And so, if an adequate impression of the Di- 
vine holiness is requisite in the sanctions of the Divine law, any- 
thing short of eternity in that, is equally of force the contrary way. 
If an adequate impression of terror for sinful beings under a 
respite of mercy on certain conditions be required, an adequate 
deterring impression by the penalty of the law, Foster’s own rea- 
soning shows that anything short of eternity would fail. The eternal 
and infinite dreadfulness of disobedience could not be shown by any- 
thing less than eternal suffering on account of disobedience ; the 
eternal and infinite dreadfulness and terribleness of sin, if required 
to be manifested in extent, would sink into an impression of no- 
thingness, when the absolute limit of the evil should be reached. 

And the experiment having once been tried, we can assume with 
certainty that the universe of created intelligences would feel re- 
leased from all fear of God as to any consequences of rebellion 
against him. The penalty would be the scorn of all evil beings, and 
no object, either of solicitude, of confidence, or of reverence, to good 
beings. The arrival at the end of it would inflict inconceivable 
horror on those spirits who have looked to it as the manifestation 
of the Divine holiness and justice, and the protection of themselves, 


and of the interests of the universe against the encroachments of 


sin, and would fill with inconceivable exultation and delight those 
spirits, who, in spite of its threatenings, have dared to rebel. And 
we can conceive of a period in duration, from which all that has 
been passed through of suffering, though in a circle of ages be- 
yond the possibility of human computation, would be looked upon 
as less than the remembrance, by a man on the verge of three 
score years and ten, of the sting of a wasp, or the minutest emotion 
of sorrow in his childhood. 

But if the creation of the universe be assumed as undertaken 
for the display of the Divine perfections, the government of that 
universe by rewards and punishments must be so assumed, much 
more. And consequently, on Foster’s own reasoning, the extent 
of such display in each of these directions, in each of the elements 
of the manifestation of an Infinite Being, must have a practical 
infiniteness, relative to the capacities of his intelligent creatures ; 
and the demonstration of the terribleness of sin, and of God’s 
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holiness and justice in the punishment of sin, must be one, of 
which it shall not be within the possibilities of any intelligence less 
than the Infinite to know the termination. We wonder that 
this necessary consequence of Foster’s argument should not have 
occurred to his own mind, when pressed with doubt and difficulty 
in the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Some of the questions respecting our state in the future world, 
which Foster was ever proposing to his own mind, are compara- 
tively trifling, though invested with a solemn curiosity of spirit 
that communicates its own mysterious shade to every article of 
inquiry ; reminding us of the illustration, which Coleridge has 
somewhere used, that the colors of the chameleon darken in the 
shadow of him who bends over to look at it. So the mind of 
Mr. Foster sees in the eternal world a reflection of his own dim 
imaginings, instead of the realities which a man may and must 
see, if he looks through the telescope of God’s Word, and not the 
smoky glass of his own fancies. Mr. Foster’s letter to Rev. Mr. 
Clowes, the 213th in the biographical collection, written in the 70th 
year of his life, in regard to the intermediate state, is an interesting 
exhibition of the posture of his spirit. He sets out with “‘ assuming 
in entire confidence the soul’s consciousness after death ; this is im- 
plied in many passages of Scripture; but 2 number of them, often 
cited, assert it in so plain a manner, that nothing but the most reso- 
lute perversity of criticism can attempt to invalidate them.” 

And could Mr. Foster have admitted anything Jess than this, 
concerning the number and vast variety of passages, which teach 
so clearly the doctrine of an eternal retribution? On some of 
those passages the very truth of the soul’s consciousness after death 
hinges. Why did not Mr. Foster apply his canon of judgment to 
the consideration of eternal retribution, asserted in those passages 
in so plain a manner, that nothing but the most resolute perversity 
of criticism can attempt to invalidate them? 

But he goes on in this interesting letter, to present a variety of 
questions, which he would put to a messenger from the unseen 
world, could he have such an one to converse with, and intimates 
his opinion that we are, by some punitive dispensation, ‘¢ denied 
such a knowledge of the invisible world, as would have tended to 
make the prospect of that world more influentially impressive.” 

In view of such a singular position as this, we cannot but bring 
a previous state of Mr. Foster’s own mind in contrast with it. 
There is a most striking passage in his introduction to Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, in which he dwells upon the mighty assemblage 
of considerations, that should irresistibly compel a careless soul 
to thoughtfulness, but to which it is insensible. ‘* The very ema- 
nations of heaven, radiating downwards to where you dwell, are 
intercepted and do not reach you. It is the frequent reflection of 
a thoughtful mind in observing you,—what ideas, what truths, 
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what mighty appeals, belong to the condition of this one man and 
of that, devoted and enslaved to the world? Oh! why is it impos- 
sible to bring them into application? A few minutes of time 
would be sufficient for the annunciation of what, if it could be 
received by them in its simple, unexaggerated importance, would 
stop that one man’s gay career, as if a great serpent had raised its 
head in his path; would confound that other’s calculation for 
emolument; would bring a sudden dark eclipse on that third man’s 
visions of fame; would tear them all from their inveterate and 
almost desperate combination with what is to perish, and amidst 
their surprise and terror would excite an emotion of joy that they 
had been dissevered before it was too late, from an object that was 
carrying them down a rapid declimation towards destruction. And 
the chief o these things, so potent if applied, are not withheld as 
if secreted and silent in some dark cloud, from which we had to 
anvoke them to break forth inlightning ; they are actually exhibdit- 
ed in the Divine revelation.” 

There are, then, things enough revealed from that invisible world, 
emanations from Heaven radiating downwards, alarming ideas and 
mighty appeals enough, if men would look at them, to render the 
prospect of that world so influentially impressive, that if a bolt of 
thunder had fallen, or the ground had opened at his feet, or a great 
serpent had reared its head in his path, it would not tend more cer- 
tainly to arrest our steps, to tear us from our desperate combination 
with what is to perish. And these things are not withheld, secreted, 
or silent in a dark cloud, but they actually break forth in lightning 
from the Divine revelation! This is the impression of a mind be- 
holding these things itself, and endeavoring to take hold of them, 
to turn them, as by an infallible and potent conductor of the light- 
ning, upon the insensible minds of others. Mr. Foster, in this state of 
open spiritual vision, sees through the Word of God these “ mighty 
truths, requisitions, overtures, promises, portents, menaces, close to 
the sinner, suspended just over him, of a nature to demolish the 
present state of his mind, if brought in contact with it,”’ and the in- 
sensibility of the man amidst all this is with him a matter of ‘¢ in- 
dignant speculation,”’ and he is ‘‘ excited to a benevolent im- 
patience, a restless wish, that things so near and important to the 
man should take hold upon him.”’ He wishes that an austere 
apparition, as from the dead, might accost him, who is living as if 
life were never to have an end! 

This is the mood of mind, this the state of vision, this the 
anxiety of heart, in a man endeavoring to urge upon others the 
importance of religion. But how different the speculative letter 
of the same being at seventy years of age. He wishes for some- 
thing from the invisible world, more influentially impressive! He 
begs for a few of the special facts of that world, “‘ that might keep 
our minds directed under a graver impression, to a preparation for 
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it.” And with the declaration of our Saviour directly before his 
mind,—neither would they believe, though one rose from 
the dead,—he endeavors to diminish the amount of the meaning 
of that declaration, to what is barely and absolutely necessary to 
understand by it. A state of mind so singularly obstinate against 
any but compulsory conviction, assuredly comes near to that very 
disease of unbelief, of which our Saviour speaks. What revela- 
tion could be made to satisfy it? Here again is Thomas among 
the disciples. Believe on such evidence? Show me the point of 
his nails, and let me thrust my hand into his side ! 

Mr. Foster goes on. ‘‘ We must submit to feel that we are in 
the dark . . . A contemplative spirit hovers with insuppressible 
inquisitiveness about the dark frontier, beyond which it knows that 
wonderful realities are existing—realities of greater importance to 
it than the whole world on this side of that limit. We watch for 
some glimpse through any part of the solemn shade.” Would not 
one imagine that he were in the presence of some highly cultivat- 
ed and powerful pagan mind, without a revelation, soliloquizing 
on the unimaginable future, as a dark, unfathomed, palpable ob- 
scure, rather than listening to the speculations of the greatest 
minds in the world, under the full light of the Christian dispensa- 
tion! This is one of the most remarkable examples on reeord of 
that perversity of mind, which suffers its ignorance and impatience 
about that which is unknown, to diminish its confidence, and ob- 
scure its perceptions, in regard to that which is known. 

Now, in regard to the detail of Divine revelation, there can be 
no doubt that both the amount of light given and that withheld, 
the subjects made to stand out in clearest day, and those held back 
in comparative obscurity, the degree, the distribution, the direc- 
tion of that light, and the combination of light and shade, are ex- 
actly what is required for a perfect revelation to mortals in our 
state. ‘To give the realities of the future world their full power 
pver our minds in this world, there must be that sublime and awful 
mingling of the definite with the indefinite, which presents absolute 
truth, but truth which carries us wandering through eternity ; there 
must be that absence of all such exactness, as would make the 
inquisitive speeulator say, Now I have it all under my com- 
mand and comprehension. Had revelation been occupied with 
answers to such inquiries as Mr Foster demanded, its power over 
the soul would have been immeasurably lessened. It is the 
solemn reserve of the Scriptures in regard to such comparatively 
unimportant questions and particulars, and their solemn and awful 
fullness and clearness as to great fundamental truths, that consti- 
tutes one of the greatest incidental proofs of their Divine inspiration : 
their fullness on all points essential to the soul’s eternal interests : 
their reserve on all points of mere intellectual and speculative in- 
quisitiveness ; on all points on which men would have resorted to 
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fullness and minuteness in their communications, on purpose to ex- 
cite and attract the curiosity and admiration of mankind. Revela- 
tion would have greatly lost its power to keep the mind directed 
under a grave impression of preparation for the Eternal World, if 
it had been constructed and arranged according to Mr. Foster’s de- 
mands. 

And the nature of Mr. Foster’s own unsophisticated, almost un- 
conscious impressions, and the amazing power with which he could 
convey them, in regard to what awaits ‘the soul in Eternity, 
may be much better learned from his practical writings, than 
his impatient speculative questionings. Take, for example, 
his incidental passage in regard to the death of Hume. After ex- 
amining the manner of the philosopher in meeting death, the low 
and labored jokes, the suspicious buffoonery, by which his com- 
panions could be so much diverted, but which looked much like 
‘‘ the expedient of a boy on passing through some gloomy place in 
the night, who whistles to lessen his fear, or to persuade his com- 
panion that he does not feel it ;”” he observes that ‘* to a man who 
solemly believes the truth of revelation, and therefore the 
threatenings of Divine vengeance against the despisers of it, this 
scene will present as mournful a spectacle, as perhaps the sun 
ever shone upon. We here behold a man of great talents and 
invincible perseverance, entering on his career with the profession 
of an impartial inquiry after truth, met at every stage and step by 
the evidences and expostulations of religion and the claims of his 
Creator, but devoting his labors to the pursuit of fame and the 
promotion of impiety, at length acquiring and accomplishing, as he 
declared himself, all he had intended and desired, and descending 
towards the close of life amidst tranquillity, widely extending repu- 
tation, and the homage of the = and the learned. We behold 
him appointed soon to appear before the Judge, to whom he had 
never alluded but with malice or contempt; yet preserving to ap- 
pearance an entire self-complacency, idly jesting about his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and mingling with the insane sport his 
references to the fall of superstition, a term of which the meaning 
is hardly even dubious when expressed by such men. We behold 
him at last carried off, and we seem to hear, the following moment, 
Jrom the darkness in which he vanishes, the shriek of surprise and 
terror, and the overpowering accents of the messenger of vengeance. 
On the whole globe there probably was not acting at the time, as 
mournful a tragedy as that of which the friends of Hume were the 
spectators, without being aware that it was any tragedy at all.” 

Now we need not say that the sentences in this impressive para- 
graph marked in italics sera | a more solemn and effective im- 
pression by far, than if their place had been supplied by anything 
more definite. The soul broods over the awful undefined imagery 
covered up in darkness, yet half disclosed in light, behind which 
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the ~~ fact of sudden and terrific vengeance rushes with over- 
whelming certainty. 

We have spoken of the morbid passion for doubts, or rather we 
ought to say, the fascination by them, and irresistible drawing 
towards them, as a bird to the glitter of the serpent’s eye, beneath 
which the great mind of Foster seemed sometimes wrestling. His 
was not the depravity of unbelief, but the temptation. ‘‘ If thou be 
the Son of God, command these stones that they be made bread.” 
Some men feed upon doubts, and search for them, and make sale 
of them. And some men pretend to sport with them even on the 
brink of the grave ; ‘a low vivacity,”’ said Foster, in the case of 
Hume, “which seems but like the quickening corruption of a 
mind, whose faculty for perception is putrefying and dissolving 
even before the body.” 

But Foster did not seek for doubts ; they were borne in upon him ; 
they were a source of anguish to him. A man who loves them, is 
likely to perish by them. We have heard of men in search of 
mud-turtles held by the viscous soil, till the tide flowed over them, 
and they were drowned; or of men digging mud itself in their 
boat, and sinking with it; some minds are swamped in the same 
manner. 

There are subjects, on which it is impossible not to doubt; and 
the plainest truths of revelation may be driven to extremes beyond 
the limit of human faculties. The attributes of God, and the ele- 
ments of our own being may be tortured with questions, that admit 
of no other answer than an unquestioning acquiescence in the Di- 
vine Wisdom. On some of these questions, if created minds were 
left to themselves in controversy, it would be eternal. The one 
party might invent arguments that would seem in their explosion 
to level all the ranks of the justifiers of the ways of God to man, 
like Satan’s new artillery against the serried files of angels. But 
they again might be overwhelmed with arguments like the seated 
hills, and together so the war would be eternal. There is nothing 
but the coming of Messiah himself that can calm the soul, and 
stay the surges of its chaos. 

We cannot help attributing most of the defects and difficulties in 
Mr. Foster’s theological views to the low position he was content 
to keep through life in regard to personal experience in the great 
things of religion. He had but little animating faith in the power 
of religion, because he looked at it and experienced it more through 
the medium of human imperfections, cares, anxieties, troubles, dis- 
tractions, than of Divine grace. He did not look into the perfect law 
of liberty, nor hold up to his own view and the view of others, the 
examples in the New Testament. ‘To use one of his own illustra- 
tions applied in conversation to another subject, his piety did not 
rise high enough to keep the sharp and rugged prominences of 
truth, which reason cannot scale with safety, beneath the surface ; 
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because his own experience was not deeper, they rose, or were 
suffered to rise, into occasions of mischief and difficulty. Had the 
powerful spring-tide of piety as well as mind overflowed his being, 
there would have been no breakers in the sea. Had Foster’s 
mind been lifted, for example, to a post of observation like that of 
Edwards, when he wrote the history of Human Redemption, what 
a very different view he would have taken of the economy of 
human existence with its lurid shades. He has such a post now, 
we doubt not, amidst the “ sanctities of heaven.”’ 

The truth of Eternal Retribution is a citadel defended by many 
batteries. So fast as to the vision of an enemy one seems to be 
demolished, another rises. In the Scriptures, in human reason, 
from analogy, from the nature of things, from the character of God, 
from the character of man, the evidence is solemn and overwhelm- 
ing. You may play your game of escape, if the laws of evidence 
be disregarded, but with one who holds you to logical conclusions, 
in every possible move you are check-mated. You cannot put the 
various doctrines of the Bible in any relative array but they lead 
to this; you cannot exclude this from any possible combination. 
And any one of the elements of the Scriptural problem given, may 
lead you through the whole circle of Truth. Given, the Atone- 
ment; to find the character of man, and its relation to the element 
of retribution ;—that would doit. Or, given, the character of 
man and the character of God; to find the element of retribution ; 
that would do it. Or, given, the necessity of Divine Grace to fit 
the soul for heaven, the atonement being the sole condition of that 
grace ; to find the element of retribution; that would do it. Or, 
given, the existence and agency of fallen spirits; to find man’s 
retribution ; that would do it. Or, given, the bare offer of eternal 
life ; that would do it. Or, given, the benevolence of God, the 
axiom of the universe, Gop 1s Love; that would do it. For all 
retribution is invested with the atmosphere of Love, and had not 
God been Love, he might have let the guilty go unpunished. 
But Justice only does the work of Love, and Love works by Jus- 
tice for the purity and blessedness of the universe. Where there 
is sin, Love without wrath, without retribution, would only be 
connivance with iniquity. There is no such thing as Love with- 
out Justice, or Justice without Penalty, or Penalty without execu- 
tion, or execution with end, so long as there is sin. 

Even in our natural theology, sin being given, pain is absolutely 
necessary, in order to prove the benevolence of God. So that the 
problem and the answer might be stated thus: Given, the fact of 
sin, how will you demonstrate that God is a good being? An- 
swer: Only by proving that God punishes sin. In this view, the 
actual degree of misery with which earth is filled, so far from being 
a difficulty in God’s government, goes to establish it as God’s. A 
malevolent being would have let men sin, without making them 
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miserable ; therefore, God could not be proved benevolent, unless, 
in a world of sin, there were the ingredient of misery. 

But the arrangement in this weilt in imperfect, even to a pagan 
mind, and leaves the system open to doubt as to God’s justice, be- 
cause sin is so often without punishment, and the wicked escape. 
But if they escape here only to meet a perfect retribution here- 
after, the doubt is removed. Here, then, in this world, we see 
only the seeds, the roots, the imperfect development of a system, 
which has its perfection in the eternal world. Such is the inevita- 
ble argument from our natural theology. A mind like Bishop 
Butler’s, not withheld, as Foster’s was, by permitted doubts as to 
the Divine goodness, from pressing the argument to its logical 
conclusion, finds in the eternal world the completion of the sys- 
tem, which is but/begun in this. Then there comes in revelation, 
to bring the prophecy of our natural theology to an absolute cer- 
tainty, detailing beforehand the perfect provisions of the Divine 
government, and showing that the partial flashes of justice in this 
world are but the restraint of the Divine indignation, under a sys- 
tem of mercy through the death of the Son of God; so that while 
there are intimations enough of retributive justice to warn men of 
what is to come, if they do not avail themselves of that mercy ; 
there is restraint enough of retributive justice to constitute a per- 
fect probation, and leave unembarrassed the entire free-agency of 
man. ‘There is retribution enough to show that God can and will 
punish sin ; retribution so little, as to show that what he does not 
do here, he will do hereafter. 

In such a system, the very provisions of mercy are manifestly 
an overwhelming proof that there can be mercy in no other way. 
The provisions of mercy, if rejected, return into sanctions of the 
law, and are the greatest assurances of an endless retribution. 
Just thus is the argument conducted in the Scriptures. And it 
must be a most singular perversity of mind, that, accepting humbly 
of those provisions for itself, as the only possible way of salva- 
tion, at the same time condemns the goodness of God in not saving 
without those provisions, the persons who reject them. It is turn- 
ing the whole foundations of argument upside down, and putting 
things in the very reverse order from that which they occupy in 
the Scriptures. It is this reverse order which Mr. Foster takes. 
Given, Justification by Faith alone; to save that part of the world 
which continues rebellious, without faith. Or, in other words, 
given, the Atonement for Believers; to save unbelievers in spite 
of it. 

There is no shadow of such a problem presented for solution in 
the Word of God. The question is not even mooted of the possi- 
bility of such salvation. If there be any form of question about it, 
it is presented in such a shape, as to constitute a new and more 
impregnable variety in the argument of retribution; not, how can 
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they be saved ? but, how can they escape, who neglect so great 
salvation? Given, by God’s mercy, the Atonement; what must 
become of those who reject it? That is the solemn path, into 
which our inquisitive thoughts are turned-in the Scriptures. 

There is a marked contradiction between Mr. Foster’s line of rea- 
soning on this subject, and his practical solemnity and power in the 
enforcement of repentance. ‘Take, for example, those admirable 
letters written to assist a soul on the verge of the Eternal world 
in its preparation for the change from this world to that. He 
never glances at a possibility of there being safety in the Eternal 
world, without a previous reliance upon Christ in this. His 
whole argument, in all the solemnity which Foster, of all men, pos- 
sessed a surpassing ability to throw around it, so that it seems as a 
dark cloud coming to brood over the spirit with mutterings of 
thunder, is constructed here and elsewhere on the impossibility of 
blessedness in heaven without regeneration by Divine grace; the 
impossibility of that grace, except on a personal application to, 
and reliance upon, the Divine Mediator ; the impossibility of guilt 
being taken away but by relying wholly on the Saviour of the 
world ; the impossibility of pardon, without seeking pardon through 
his blood. To all this he adds the inveteracy and profoundness 
of human depravity, the utterly perverted state of every heart. 
“It is here,” says he, speaking to a dear and most amiable young 
friend, ‘‘ that we need pardoning mercy to remove the guilt, and 
the operations of the Divine Spirit to transform our nature and re- 
verse its tendencies. It is thus alone that we can be made fit for 
the community and felicity of heaven.”? And to all this he is 
wont to add the emphatic pressure of the oo of delay, lest the 
opportunity be passed by, and the immortal spirit be “ driven 
away in its wickedness,” unprepared to meet its Judge. 

What is there behind all this? What does itindicate? A deep, 
unfathomable conviction of the danger of eternal retribution, a con- 
viction which sinks Foster’s sentences into the conscience as with 
the pen of a diamond; a conviction which goes beforehand with 
the reader, and prepares the mind to receive the impression from 
Foster’s solemnity of appeal, stamped as with the weight of a 
mountain. The conviction in Foster’s mind was indeed habitually 
wrestling with doubt ; but whenever he addressed himself to the 
work of warning an immortal being, the instinctive energy of the 
conviction, usickened by anxiety for another, seemed to thrust the 
doubt down, and the tide of solemn thought pressed unimpeded 
onward. Such declarations of Foster’s belief as this, that it is 
only by the Scriptural view of the Mediator that “ all our guilt can 
be removed from the soul, and dissevered from its destiny in the 
iife to come,” indicate a reef of thought on this subject, over which 

e anxieties of his mind were thundering incessantly. The stu- 


dent in theology, or young minister to whom he addressed a letter 
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so palpably inconsistent with the practical tenor of his writings, 
might have answered him with the question, What mean the bese. 
ers on that reef? What is that destiny in the life to come, from 
which guilt cannot be dissevered ? 

And he may be answered now, in Foster’s own language, taken 
from his earlier work on the Importance of Religion, with a posi- 
tive answer in the shape of a returning question: ‘‘ The question 
comes to you, whether you can deliberately judge it better to carry 
forward a corrupt nature, uncorrected, untransformed, unreclaimed 
to God, into the future state, WHERE IT MUST BE MISERABLE, than 
to undergo whatever severity is indispensable in the process of 
true religion, which would prepare you for a happy eternity. Re- 
flect that you are every day practically answering the question. 
Can it be that you are answering it in the affirmative? Do I 
really see before me the rational being who in effect avows :—I 
cannot, will not, submit to such a discipline, though in refusing it 
and resisting it, I renounce an infinite and eternal good, and con- 
sign myself to PERDITION ?” 7g 

He may be answered with another sentence, taken from the same 
powerful work of Mr. Foster, and applied by Foster himself, as 
the final answer to those who question the truth of that ‘‘ appal- 
ling estimate of future ruin,” presented by the evangelical religious 
doctrine :—an answer which the writer himself would have done 
well to put up in characters of fire over his own entrance to the 
consideration of the subject :—‘‘ We have only to reply, that, as 
he has not yet seen the world of retribution, HE Is To TAKE HIS 
ESTIMATE OF ITS AWARDS FROM THE DECLARATION OF Him, WHO 
KNOWS WHAT THEY ARE, AND THAT IT IS AT HIS PERIL HE ASSUMES 
TO ENTERTAIN ANY OTHER.” 

Here we rest. This single sentence contains a wisdom that 
quite sets aside Mr. Foster’s whole letter on the subject of Divine 
Penalty. God only knows the retributions of eternity, and it is 
at our peril that we assume to entertain any other estimate of them, 
than that which his words distinctly reveal. 

We cannot better close our notices of this subject, and of these 
intensely interesting volumes, than by quoting two of the remarks 
in Mr. Foster’s Journal, numbered 321 and 323. 


«« We are, as to the grand system and series of God’s government, like a man 
who, confined in a dark room, should observe through a chink in the wall, some 
large animal pacing by ;—he sees but an extremely small strip of the animal at 
once as it passes by, and is utterly unable to form an idea of the size, proportions, 
or shape of it.” 

«« How dangerous to defer those momentous reformations, which conscience is 
solemnly preaching to the heart. If they are neglected, the difficulty and indispo- 
sition are increasing every month. The mind is receding, degree after degree, 
from the warm and opefl zone, tillat last it will enter the arctic circle, and become 
fixed in relentless and eternal ice.” 
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Out of the first three hundred articles in this Journal, prepared 
with great care by Mr. Foster’s own hand, only twenty-eight have 
been published ; of the others, likewise, many are omitted. We 
cannot conceive the reason for this procedure. It would seem pro- 

er to have published the whole of the Journal ; it will be strange 
indeed, if it be not demanded by the earnest desire to know all 
that can be known of the mental and spiritual processes of so re- 
markable a mind. Appended to these volumes are some deeply 
interesting notices of Mr. Foster, as a preacher and companion, by 
John Sheppard, author of Thoughts on Devotion, and other pro- 
ductions. 

We have spoken of that delightful trait in Mr. Foster’s noble 
nature,—his childlike ingenuousness. ‘There was in him a striking 
combination of simplicity of purpose, independence, originality, and 
fearlessness of human opinion. Now if he had possessed, along 
with these qualities, a greater degree of wisdom in practical judg- 
ment, we believe we should have seen in the memorials of his 
biography more of positive faith, and less of the workings of anx- 
ious disquieting, and sometimes agonizing doubt. ‘There are sea- 
sons of doubt and darkness in Christian experience, which man 
should keep from man, and carry only to God. He should keep 
them, not because he fears the tribunal of human opinion, but fears 
to add what may be the wrongfulness of his own state of mind to 
the sum of error and unbelief in the world. He should cease from 
man, and wait patiently upon God for light, because he loves his 
fellow beings, and is unwilling by his own uncertainties, which 
may spring from he knows not how many evil influences, to run 
the ional of balancing their uncertainty on the wrong side. It is 
no part of a childlike ingenuousness to give utterance always to 
whatever may perplex the soul in its conflicts with the powers of 
darkness. 

The admirable constitution of the mind of Robert Hall in refer- 
ence to this subject has been developed by Mr. Foster himself in 
his own original and forcible style. In that part of his remarks on 
Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher, he has alluded to the peculiar 
tendency in some minds to brood over the shaded frontier of aw- 
ful darkness on the borders of our field of knowledge. ‘‘ There 
are certain mysterious phenomena,”’ says he, ‘‘in the moral eco- 
nomy of our world, which compel, and will not release, the atten- 
tion of a thoughtful mind, especially if of a gloomy constitutional 
tendency. herever it turns, it still encounters their portentous 
aspect ; often feels arrested and fixed by them as under some potent 
spell; making an effort, still renewed, and still unavailing, to 
escape from the appalling presence of the vision.”” Mr. Foster is 
here evidently disclosing something of the habit of his own 
experience. He was longing to have the oppression upon his 
mind alleviated ; and he thought that the strenuous deliberate ex- 
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ertion of a power of thought like Mr. Hall’s, after he had been so 
deeply conversant with important and difficult speculations, might 
perhaps have contributed something towards such an alleviation. 

ut even Mr. Hall could have effected nothing of this nature for 
a mind which would not exercise a childlike faith. Carry our 
knowledge up to the last point to which the strongest mind ever 
created could advance it, and there is still the same need of faith,— 
contented, quiet, submissive faith. And how is faith ever to be 
tried, how can it be proved that it is the faith of an humble and 
submissive mind, except in the midst, or on the border of great 
difficulties ? 

Mr. Foster speaks, almost with a feeling of disappointment, of 
that peculiarity in Mr. Hall’s mental character, by which he ap- 
peared ‘disinclined to pursue any inquiries beyond the point 
where substantial evidence fails, He seemed content to let it 
remain a terra incognita, till the hour that puts an end to conjec- 
ture.” We confess we see a deep wisdom and beauty in this 
trait of character. It was wrought into Mr. Hall’s constitution 
not by nature only, but by the power of grace divine. And 
the more the soul is absorbed with the known realities of our 
being, and the overwhelming importance of what is clearly 
revealed of our destiny in the world to come, the more anxious 
it will be to press that knowledge, the more unwilling to distract 
the attention from it by the pursuit of doubt and inquisitive specu- 
Jation, and the more content to leave the obscure and the mysteri- 
ous to the hour when we shall see as we are seen, and know as 
we are known. ‘ My efforts,” said Mr. Foster, in his journal, 
“¢to enter into possession of the vast world of moral and metaphy- 
sical truth, are Fike those of a mouse attempting to gnaw through 
the door of a granary.”” It was also a curious remark hide te 
made, that ‘ one object of life should be to accumulate a great 
number of grand questioris to be asked and resolved in Eternity.”’ 
Inquisitive wonderer in the presence of mysterious and incompre~ 
hensible truth! Art thou now in a world, where faith is no longer 
needed? Or do the answers that in the light of eternity, the light 
of Heaven, have burst upon thy redeemed rag only render neces. 
sary a still higher faith, and prepare thee for its undoubting, bea- 
tific, everlasting exercise ? 





ARTICLE II. 


HUMAN JUSTICE; OR, GOVERNMENT A MORAL POWER. 


By Pror. Tayter Lewis, LL.D., New York University. 


WE propose to examine the true nature of Human Justice. In 
doing so, we maintain, 1st, That government is a moral, as well as 
an economical power,—the term political being employed as 
embracing both departments; 2d, That morality is something 
absolute, or an end in itself, to be sought and upheld for its own 
sake; 3d, That unless morality is thus upheld and regarded as 
an end in the punishment of crime, the State will fail in accom- 
plishing even the economical purposes for which it is designed ; And 
4th, That government, being a moral power, is, on this account, a 
Divine institute, with Divine sanctions, a proposition which can be 
most abundantly demonstrated by most sure proofs from Holy 
Scripture. 

Justice, then, or that aspect of it which is styled punitive or pun- 
ishment, may be regarded as ei a relation to both depart- 
ments, and as being both moral and economical. According to 
the largest division, it may be viewed as retrospective and prospec- 
tive. It looks back to the intrinsic demerit of the crime as a deed 
done with an unalterable desert, logically irrespective of every- 
thing extrinsic, and it also looks forward to the influence which it 
may have upon the future conduct of others, or of the criminal 
himself. In this latter aspect, it may be again subdivided, and 
regarded as preventive or reformative. The word retrospective is 
employed as furnishing the best antithesis to the mere prospective 
view. The more significant term, however, is retributive, as de- 
noting that which assigns suffering to crime, according to an inhe- 
rent fitness, as a debt due to law. Hence it may ae be styled 
Vindicative Justice, as that which the law vindicates or claims, as 
a reparation of a wrong done to itself, irrespective of any individual 
injury or individual vengeance. 

We may, therefore, regard punishment as, Ist, Retributive ; 2d, 
Preventive ; and 3d, Reformative ; or, in other words, in its relation 
to law regarded as a representative, whether perfect or imperfect, 
of the Eternal Justice,—or in its relation to society, or in its rela- 
tion to the individual. 

In regard to this division, questions at once arise which receive 
different and even opposite answers from those who belong to op- 
posing schools of moral or religious philosophy; or who resort to 
different methods in interpreting the decisions of the moral sense. 
Some would deny that this retrospective or retributive aspect of 
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punishment had any real foundation, in any correct view of law 
er government, be it Divine or human. They would say that it 
has no place in the laws of man, and that it must be abhorrent to 
any right views of the moral administration of God. Such might 
still use the terms penal, and punishment, but would apply them 
only to what we have styled the preventive and reformative aspects. 
Others advance a step farther. With them punishment also as pre- 
ventive or in terrorem cannot belong to the Divine government, 
though they might, perhaps, concede it to an imperfect state of 
human justice ; to be superseded, however, by something better 
when their boasted period of political perfection shall have ar- 
rived. 

In this view, the true idea of penalty has, in fact, no place what- 
ever. In the administration of God, nothing is done through an 
appeal to the fears. All suffering is disciplinary, or else is reduced 
to the law of physical consequences, ever self-remedying, and 
having no more of a strictly moral character than the law of gravi- 
tation. The only acknowledged end of punishment is reformation, 
and this can consistently be conceded alone to the Divine adminis- 
tration. It must be denied to men as far as its exercise would re- 
quire the use of force against wrong-doers, and this on the ground 
that such forcible reforming power does not belong to us by nature, 
and has never been delegated to us by God. 

There are again others, who, in consideration of certain conclu- 
sions to which they would inevitably be led, and which they would 
struggle to avoid, admit that the retributive principle enters into 
the Divine administration, but contend that it has no place in the 
human. ‘Their sagacity, or their philosophy, or their orthodoxy, 
makes them perceive, that if in God’s government sin is not pun- 
ished for its intrinsic demerit, there are no grounds on which it can 
be properly punished at all. They must see that in regard to the 
universal spiritual law of God, a universe of beings who are just 
kept from overt acts by the in ferrorem principle of punishment, are 
already intrinsically sinners, and have already incurred the pen- 
alty. They must also acknowledge that the position, that punish- 
ment in the world to come is for the reformation of the criminal, 
is at war with some of the most solemn revelations of the Bible. 
They cannot avoid the conclusion, that a denial of punishment as 
based on intrinsic desert, must be a denial of such intrinsic 
desert itself, or result in the position, that what is styled sin, is a 
disease, a nuisance, a political mischief, a mere state to be regret- 
ed; and then along with this must g all moral conviction of such 
demerit, leaving a condition of soul in which punishment could 
have no real preventive or reformative efficacy, even if such had 
been its main design. Even the terrors of the Divine Justice have 
no true moral power, severed from the idea and conviction of de- 
sert. If the penalty is demanded by this, then the conscience re- 
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quires no other reason. If there is no such absolute desert, the 
infliction of punishment on grounds of expediency, aside from 
this, can only produce a sense of injustice instead of a disposition 
to obedience. In other words, the penalty of the Divine Law 
will not even keep men from sinning, if this, aside from intrinsic 
demert, is felt to be the only, or highest ground of its infliction. 
Even conceding, then, that prevention and reformation were im- 
portant ends of the Divine penalty, they could not be secured if 
the higher principle is regarded as having no existence. It might 
be proved, that from the degree of strength and purity with which 


this is preserved in the mind, comes all the real moral power of 


the two others; and that thus the principle of prevention, which 
would be spiritually powerless, if it were the only end of the Di- 
vine law, becomes quickened by an energy not its own, in conse- 
quence of being associated with that superior element which looks 
only to the absolute. But this will come in better in another part 
of our argument, for which we have reserved it. 

For these reasons, many, who are not yet prepared to take part 
with Universalism, or with Infidelity either in its vulgar or more 
transcendental forms, admit that the principle of retribution does 
enter into the Divine government,* and that, ¢here, sin is punished 
as sin, that is, as something opposed to the eternal righteousness, 
irrespective of the deterring effect upon others, or of any reforming 
influence upon the criminal himself. 

They deny it, however, of the human. Whilst the former posi- 
tions satisfy their orthodoxy, it is quietly assumed that, in this 
respect, human government differs radically from the Divine ; that 
although the terms, law, justice, punishment, &c., are used of both, 
yet they ‘must be taken with an essential distinction; and 
that, in short, when predicated of the latter, it is only by that sort 
of accommodation, by which lower things of an_altogether differ- 
ent nature are sometimes taken as arbitrary symbols or represen- 
tatives of those that are higher. Hence, although the words are 
retained, they denote only shadows, and do not signify real enti- 
ties, as in their application to the Divine administration. Crime, 
in its relation to human law, is not strictly crime, but only incon- 
venience to society; of another species, perhaps, physically, but 
differing in no moral respect (as far as human laws can take cog- 
nizance of it), from madness, or contagious disease, or a pestilen- 
tial atmosphere. [I] desert is not strictly ill desert, in the moral 


* We had supposed this to be admitted by almost if not quite all who in any way 
profess to believe in the commonly received doctrines of Christianity. There is 
evidence, however, that some who would claim the name of orthodox or evangeli- 
cal, do actually go so far as to make expediency, aside from desert, the sole 
ground of punishment in Divine as well as human law; or, if they admit the word 
desert at all, it is only by such a perversion as would make it synonymous with ex- 
pediency, or that measure of suffering, be it more or less, which might be just 
enough to operate, im terrorem, in keeping others from offending. 
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sense, but only the economical relation borne by one who has 
occasioned this inconvenience. Punishment is not punishment, 
in the moral sense, but the method society employs to abate a nui- 
sance which eannot be tolerated. In short, there is, strictly, no 
justice, no crime, no ill desert, no punishment, in anything like 
the absolute import of those terms in their relation to the Divine 
government. ‘The object of human law and human penalty is not 
moral but physical evil. If it even has the semblance of dealing 
with the former, it is only in reference to the physical inconveni- 
ences that may incidentally flow from it. 

Since, then, there can be but one true and absolute sense to all 
these words, and this they have when used of the Divine law, it 
would follow that human government is in no sense a moral 
power. It has, consequently, only an apparent, and no true or real 
right and wrong. It has nothing to do with the moral turpitude of 
acts in themselves, or aside from the fact of such mora} turpitude 
being the measure or evidence of some inconvenience to the po- 
litical economy. In short, in this theory, government has no right 
to punish actions because they are wicked or morally wrong. It 
cannot, therefore, consistently use towards them any language im- 
plying moral distinctions or intrinsic demerit. Of course, it cam 
have nothing to do with the conscience. It ought not, as we ex- 
pect hereafter to show, to have any regard to intention. It can 
rightly have no honors, or degradations, or anything involving the 
idea of moral worth or its opposite. All these consequences are 
inseparably linked with the position, that in human justice, crime 
is not punished as crime, or because of its intrinsic demerit, but as 
a mischief or inconvenience. Even should it be conceded to the 
pe of expediency, that the great and highest end of human 
punishment is prevention instead of retribution, still the moral 
power of government may be said to be maintained, if it can be 
shown that this end is the prevention of crime, as crime, and not 
simply as a nuisance or a mischief. 

We maintain, however, that the principle of retribution or the 
punishment of crime for its intrinsic demerit, not only enters, but 
necessarily enters into that constitution of things which is styled 
law and government, in its lowest, as well as in its highest de- 
partments—whether regarded as perfect or imperfect, as intended 
for this world, or the world to come. 

The argument admits of a three-fold division. It may be main- 
tained, Ist, on the a priori ground; 2d, by the a posteriori 
method ; and 3d., by direct proof from the Holy Scriptures. By 
the a@ priori argument we mean that which is derived from the 
moral sense as interpreted in the universal sentiments of mankind. 
As evidence of this, we bring the unvarying concurrence of lan- 
guage, showing by the uniformity, not simply in the primary etymo- 
ogical senses, but in the usus loquendi and applications of the 
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terms employed, an inseparable connection in the moral sense, 
4 between such terms and certain fundamental ideas ; thus main- 
taining that there is not a true and apparent, or, in other words, a 
distinct divine and human justice,—a real and an apparent crime, 
areal and an apparent punishment, an absolute and a relative 
morality ; but that there is, throughout the universe, one justice, 
one moral desert, one nature of punishment, one morality, and 
that when we depart from these ideas, we bring in something to 
which we may falsely attach the same names, but which are, in 
reality, counterfeits, having nothing of the essence of the originals. 
The method a posteriori would be a demonstration from expedi- 
ency, or consequences, that a true utility does itself require that 
retribution, or something higher than what is ordinarily styled ex- 
pediency, should form an pase even of human government, in 
order to give it the essential moral character of government ; in 
other words, that the highest good ef society demands such a prin- 
¥ ciple, and that those expediencies which some would make the 
: only aim of government, could not themselves be sustained with- 
out this superior conserving element. The third argument, or that 
from Scripture, requires no explanation beyond a direct citation of 
‘ the law and the testimony. 
In reference to the argument from the moral sense, as evidenced 
in the universal forms of language, a late writer* thus speaks: 
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“ How could any one have given the most superficial attention to the laws of 
a language, and yet speak of any idea as being inseparably attached to a word, is 
altogether beyond our comprehension. We had supposed that it was known to 
everybody, that the connection between words aad ideas is not only conven 

tional, but that nothing is more common than for words to acquire entirely new 
meanings. The attempt to settle the meaning of a word as it is used at the pre- 
sent day in reference to a particular subject, by an appeal to etymology, and there- 
by to illustrate a grave question in philosophy, is a kind of pedantry which we 
had hoped was obsolete among philosophers. Is modern science to be dug up out 
of the roots of Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew terms, Kc. ?” 
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We are compelled to differ very widely from this learned writer 
in respect to his views of language and its true philosophy. It 
certainly may be doubted whether it was known to everybody, 
e that the connection between words and ideas is only conven- 
3 tional. On the contrary, we had thought that no one who 
had, in any respect, a philosophical habit of mind, would ever 
have hazarded such an assertion, as false as it is superficial. 
Such convention, or conventional understanding, has no more 
reality than the social compact from which some would derive 
all political ideas. When measured by the rule of this writer’s 
philosophy it may seem a paradox, yet still is it true, that 
the outward forms, or the names of things, are but the smallest 
part of a language. They are but the external drapery, varying 
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in every age and nation but within and beneath all this is the soul, 
which in all tongues utters the same spiritual voice, and proves 
itself the offspring either of Divinity or of one universal human 
mind. ‘This spirit is found in the bounding, classifying, and com- 
bining of all ideas that have their seat in the soul itself (especially 
the moral nature) ,—aside from that knowledge which is wholly 
from without, and which may therefore ty rise to conceptions 
having every variety of change both in kind and degree. The 
outward forms may be matters of express or ¢acit conventional agree- 
ment, although even here, perhaps, to a much less extent than is 
generally maintained ; but this inner soul has never been the crea- 
tion of conventions or social compacts. Proceeding originally 
from the inspiration of God, or coming forth as a necessary ema- 
nation of the rational mind, it has, in turn, reciprocally re-acted 
upon the soul, shaping its ideas, and giving permanency to all 
those first principles or universal truths, which lie at the founda- 
tion of all moral science. One of the profoundest thinkers of the 
age* has affirmed, that, in this respect, ‘‘ language follows an in- 
ward necessity, and must therefore possess inward truth and neces- 
sary correctness.”’ 

This soul of language being an emanation from the human soul, 
must therefore be the best interpreter of its intuitive ideas, especi- 
ally of its intuitive moral ideas, if it have any such. ‘The ques- 
tions then—whether there are any first truths grounded directly on 
the moral sense, and whether there are certain terms in language 
by which they are immutably conveyed, present one and the same 
inquiry. It is not affirmed that this is true of all departments of 
knowledge to which language is applied. It is of little or no 
authority in the physical sciences. Here not only do the phonetic 
representatives vary, but even the ideas, or rather conceptions, 
expressed by them may be differently bounded, classified, and 
combined in different ages and nations. The language of com- 
merce, of war, of agriculture, of manufactures, of fashion, in 
short, of all conventional economies, must vary as those depart- 
ments vary, and that, too, in regard to its soul as well as to the 
body. The things themselves are conventional, and of course the 
corresponding terms must be conventional likewise, not only in 
their forms, but also in the quantity, quality, and modifications of 
meanings expressed by them. 

But if there are ideas which are not conventional, ideas 
eternal and immutable, which the soul knows as such, or knows 
them not at all, and never can acquire from any foreign source— 
in respect to these, language, in its primary and universal concep- 
tions, must be our clearest and most trustworthy guide, and our 
surest index to those unchanging laws of the human spirit that are 


* Schleiermacher- 
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to us our highest evidence of the highest truths. Surely this must 
be the case in respect to some truths, and above all others, those 
that pertain to our moral nature. Do, then, our words justice, 
retribution, law, morality, &c., represent ideas belonging to this 
class, or are these as changeable and as flowing as the shifting nomen- 
clature of the physical sciences, or of the mere pelitical expediencies? 
The words metal, alkali, money, currency, labor, capital, rent, &c., 
may mean more or less in one age than in another. The corres- 
ponding terms may mean more or less in one language than in 
another. They may even receive such changes, additions, and 
diminutions, as in time to represent a wholly new conception. 
But the idea of justice is a whole in itself; itis a unity. ‘There 
can be, therefore, no addition or subtraction of any element, with- 
out destroying such idea for the mind; and every word which is 
then used for such perversion, only represents a phantom. If these 
ideas are really absolute and unchangeable entities, they become 
such, not in themselves, but relatively to us, through the laws of 
the human soul; and we might, therefore, conclude, a priori, that 
these laws will ever give rise to terms having a correspondence to 
the ideas as immutable as the source from whence they emanate. 
If, then, we believe in this absoluteness in respect to the idea, we 
turn to the investigation of language with the most sure confidence, 
that there will be found its highest proof. 

‘¢ Nothing is more common,” says the writer to whom we have 
referred, ‘‘ than for words to acquire new meanings.”’ True,— 
but have the ideas represented by these, and similar moral terms, 
thus varied, or have they not, on the other hand, been so uniformly 
the same in all nations, and all ages, that the new philosophy 
must either do violence to the established sense, or substitute other 
representatives in their stead? ‘This is the great question, and we 
maintain the affirmative. As far as investigation has been carried, 
it would confirm the statement, that there are in all tongues cor- 
responding words, representing ideas which through all changes 
of forms, and of men, and things, are as immutable as the laws of 
the human mind. 

It is remarked by some one—we think by George Combe—that 
the idea, as he styles it, to which we give the name horse, might 
have been just as well expressed by equus or hippos. We partially 
admit the truth of this most profound observation. We would 
further admit, that men may so vary their conceptions of a thing, 
whilst they retain the same names, as to call aspade a shovel. 
But no man, or combination of men, or age, or nation, has a right 
to call justice expediency, either by appiying the same name to 
both, or by transferring a long established word from one to the 
other. Neither have they a right to call justice benevolence, or 
benevolence justice, or happiness good, or good happiness, as long 
as the human soul, in its most divine department, clearly witnesses 
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to their being essentially distinct ideas. ‘The unanswerable proof 
of this is, that all tongues, as the surest interpreters of the moral 
sense, have ever had, and doubtless ever will have, radically 
distinct terms for them. Neither would such abuses, should they 
ever take place, be of any long continuance. There ‘is a recupe- 
rative elasticity in language which will ever, on moral subjects, 
bring it back toits natural state of harmony with the primary laws 
of the soul. Certain theories, such as that of a late work on the 
*¢ Rationale of Crime,” can never be set forth without a continual 
perversion of the established senses of fundamental terms. Their 
advocates cannot speak without making discords, and the human 
soul, whilst it retains the temperament which God has given it, 
cannot long endure the moral dissonance. 

To change the mode of argument on this head, we would say, 
that on some subjects, the reasoning, from the very nature of things, 
must be wholly external. Among these, for example, are ques- 
tions of social or political expediency. Such a mind as that of 
Bentham can reduce them to figures,—to a summation not only 
of profit and loss, but also of pleasures and pains. If the inqui- 
ries concerning justice, law, punishment, morality, &c., belong 
solely to this class, then it might be admitted, that they would of 
course require no higher philosophy. This, however, would be a 
sheer begging the question. Others would contend that they be- 
long to a department different from the inductive understand- 
ing. ‘The very statement of such a position, then, at once changes 
the jurisdiction. If there be such a superior department, it must 
have the power, not only to decide questions belonging to it, but 
also to adjudicate on the previous question, whether it does be- 
long to its jurisdiction or not. As soon, therefore, as the plea is 
put in, the cause is at once, by this very fact, transferred to the 
higher tribunal,—to be dismissed and sent back, or to be retained 
and adjudged. This Supreme Court for moral questions is the 
moral sense—the moral reason, in distinction from the scientific or 
inductive. From the very nature of the case, its decisions must 
be final. We may mistake its voice, but if it speak at all, it must 
speak with authority. 

The great inquiries now brought before this solemn tribunal, are 
these : Does intrinsic demerit, aside from inconvenience, enter into 
the one unchanging moral idea of crime? Does retribution, or the 
suffering for such intrinsic demerit, enter into the one unchanging 
idea of punishment ; so that whatever government, Divine or hu- 
man, employs it at all, must employ it with this inseparable idea, 
or substitute something radically different in its place ? 

Now, the first difficulty in conducting such an appeal, is this— 
If itis made to the moral sense of your opponent, perverseness, or 
ignorance, or a misinterpretation of its decisions, may lead him to 
deny that Ais moral sense pronounces any such judgment as is con- 
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tended for. With him, then, you can in this direction go no 
farther, unless it can be shown that he does not utter its true voice. 
The next resort, therefore, must be to the universal conscience of 
mankind ; on the ground that human nature is one, and that what 
has been held semper, wbique, et ab omnibus, or what has been held 
universally in opposition to a few individual eccentricities, must be 
this true voice which speaks for God in the soul of man. In order, 
however, to understand this evidence, we want next its true inter- 
preter. Some might say that this was history—the history of 
moral opinions; but a more unerring guide, we contend, is found 
in language. Nothing conducts us so directly to the heart, 
the moral sense of the race. Nothing, on moral subjects, and on all 
subjects that pertain to the innermost man, is a more sure type of 
that humanity from whence it emanates. As an illustration of this, 
is affirmed, that in languages invariably, the terms corresponding 
to our word punishment, are formed upon the idea of suffering for 
the intrinsic demerit of crime, and that in none of them do the 
utilitarian ideas, as constituting the sole or highest ground of pun- 
ishment, human or Divine, have place.* This fact is arrived at, 
not by a mere dissection of vowels and consonants, or through 
merely imagined primary senses, but by evidence of the usus 
loquendi, and of the idiomatical connection in which such terms 
are ever found. 

Against this reasoning from language it is objected, that even 
the terms for spirit were, in the first place, employed to denote 
material objects. The objector, however, should be informed, that 
this is the case with all words whatever signifying mental entities, 
properties, or acts. They all present in their primary sense, as 
far as they can be traced, and from the very nature of things must 
present, some material agent, or some sensation, or some sensible 
action, as the inner word which does itself re-present the abstract or 
spiritual notion. This must be so, as long as ideas, in their pas- 
sage from mind to mind through the flesh, are necessarily arrayed 
in the robes of the flesh. Instead of favoring materialism, this 
only shows how much the human mind has ever abhorred it, and 
manifested its tendency to the spiritual, by selecting (since it was 
compelled by the law of its present being to make use of material 
representations) those of the most ethereal kind. Language thus 
proves conclusively, that the soul, in all names for itself, has ever 
endeavored to get as far from matter as it possibly could. But 
would it be pretended, that the outward sounds, spirit, anima, 
Puyn, ruah, &c., or even the inner word or symbol, air, breath, fire, 

* The simple primary etymological sense in this case, is always pain ; which, it 
is admitted, does not necessarily imply pain for intrinsic demerit. This, however, 
is the obvious bearing of the idiomatic connections in which it is ever found, as is 
shown by such phrases as, dare penas, rive duxnv, &c., ever implying the ideas 
of satisfaction, debt, compensation, restoration of a disturbed balance, &c.—in short, 


the very conception contained in the Divine /ex talionis ; and this, too, without any 
association of views derived from the utilitarian scheme, or harmonizing with it. 
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ether, &c., have represented variant and changing notions, instead 
of the unchanging and unchangeable idea of a positive self-ener- 
gizing essence, originating its own actions, in distinction from the 
inertness and negative passivity of matter, even in its most ethereal 
states? In short, have any of these words ever denoted ideas of 
a nature so utterly different, as those of justice and expediency ? 

In like manner we say, in respect to the moral terms in question, 
there has ever been one justice, one morality, one idea of crime, 
and one idea of punishment. 

If so, we use it as an argument that each is in its nature one, and 
that what does not embrace the essential idea is a phantom to 
which the name is erroneously applied. There is, therefore, not a hu- 
man justice differing from the Divine and which is not retributive ; 
there is not a human crime which has no moral criminality ; there is 
not a human punishment which is wholly utilitarian, without any 
reference to moral demerit. 

Lower economical truths are doubtless intimately embraced in 
the application of these ideas, although not of their essence. Yet 
even these related utilities lose all their vitality when severed from, 
or put in the place of, the higher. The relative vanishes when we 
lose sight of the absolute. None but an age low both in faith and 
philosophy, would ever countenance the separation of the divine 
from the human, either in morals or politics. Some think, how- 
ever, that nothing is easier than to make the distinction. It is no 
more difficult than to draw a mathematical line from one point to 
another. They will make it as plain as any geometrical diagram. 
On the one side they place divine justice, and on the other human ; 
on the one side divine punishment, and on the other human, &c. ; 
and we admit the distinction as far as respects degree, or subjects 
of application, or measure of perfection. But this principle of 
retribution or desert cannot be a matter of addition and degree. 
From its very nature, and its high place in God’s justice, it can be 
no incident belonging to some species of true punishment and not 
to others. It is essential and elemental in all real justice, and in 
all real punishment, or it is nothing; it has no existence anywhere. 
Again, if it is not elemental in the very idea, it has no place in 
the divine justice. ‘Those more consistent reasoners, then, who 
deny all retribution are right; and all that pious declamation 
which some are so fond of employing about it, as at 
sacredly reserved to the administration of God, is only a rhetorica 
flourish. If, on the other hand, it is essential and elemental, then, 
of course, where it is not, there is not justice and punishment; and 
language has been all wrong in applying these words to those 
human proceedings in which they have been so long and so inva- 
riably employed. This is insisted on at greater length, because 
those who think that they can securely occupy this middle ground, 
and make this distinction between the divine and human, should 
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be driven to the place to which they belong. The only position 
where they can at all sustain themselves, is that which rejects the 
elemental idea of justice, as essentially connected with retribution 
or desert, from all law, divine as well as human. 

Against such a course of reasoning as is here employed, there are 
objected the contemptible and puerile etymologies of Horne Tooke. 
Of him it need only be said, that he was of that Hobbean school 
to which belonged most of those who deny all retribution. He 
wished to prove by language, that the human soul recognized 
nothing fixed, absolute, or eternal. His method of reasoning, we 
admit, if not the reasoning itself, was based on right grounds. 
Had his moral theory been correct, language would unquestionably 
have furnished important evidence in its support. His philologi- 
cal conclusions, however, were false and contemptible, and nothing 
can show more conclusively how much language is opposed to 
this irreligious and atheistical school, than the wretched results at 
which he arrived. The true answer, then, is, not that Horne Tooke’s 
method of reasoning from Janguage was wrong, but that his philology 
was utterly false. Every scholar knows that it is unworthy of all 
serious notice. Right never came, as he absurdly maintains, from 
a word signifying ‘‘ that which is ordered or commanded.” This 
is no part of its radical idea. Right is straightness. In the prin- 
cipal valine the corresponding terms have ever reference to a 
straight line, one of the truest emblems of perfection and 
unchangeableness. The English Right, the Latin Rectitudo, and 
the Hebrew Jasher, do, in this way, all present to the mind the 
idea of an absolute and perfect rule or canon, out of man (of 
course in God), and not something which bends and turns, rises 
and falls, with the internal moral condition or circumstantial expe- 
diencies of those who are required to conform to it. And so also 
in respect to his views of the word truth, in which the writer 
referred to knows no better than to follow him. ‘Truth, we 
say, is not that which is ¢trowed in the sense of opinion, but 
rather, as derived from another and a better view of the root, it is 
that in which we firmly ¢rust—that which is believed. It is the 
object of faith. It is troth. It is the Greek aoc, instead of 
Joka, It is adnGeve, that which cannot be hidden, that which mani- 
fests itself by its own light, the real or absolute, in distinction from 
the phenomenal. It is the Hebrew Amuna. It is the Amen. 

Such has been the pressure of the argument on this subject, 
that the most consistent opponents have been driven to deny the 
right of human government to punish at all, if the word is to be 
taken in the sense ever attached to it among mankind—unless, in 
violation of all the ends and proprieties of language, it is to be 
retained after the corresponding idea ig rejected. One of the 
most popular writers on that side has lately made this admission 
in the fullest terms. He regards th€ word punishment as one from 
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which, without great violence, the penal or retributive idea cannot 
be separated. 


“< It is unfortunate,” he remarks, “ that our language furnishes no word which 
expresses the idea of that procedure which the state can rightfully take for the 
prevention of crime and reformation of offenders. We call it PUNISHMENT, 
which to most minds conveys a wrong idea. It imports vengeance, &c. This 
compound idea of punishment is wrong.” 


He does not mean to say that it is philologically wrong, for in 
this respect he has rightly defined the term as ‘‘ importing ven- 
geance”’ and desert; but the idea which the moral sense of man- 
kind has attached to the word, this he means is wrong. ‘The new 
philosophy of Sampson and of our Matron of the Sing-Sing prison, 
cannot tolerate it. _ ‘To us, this war with language and fundamen- 
tal ideas, is an all-sufficient reason why we should not tolerate the 
new philosophy. The admission is all-important, as showing how 
firmly the reprobated notion is connected with the word ; but to 
what absurdity is he driven to supply its place? Why is it that 
‘our language has no term for the idea of that procedure, &c.?”’ 
It is certainly copious enough for all other purposes. How is it, 
then, that a ** procedure”’ which they tell us is so simple, besides 
being so constantly required, should for so many centuries have had 
no name, except one which is admitted to be associated with such 
false ideas? Is it not proof that the “ procedure”’ spoken of is a 
chimera of the writer’s own imagination, having no real place in 
the truth of things? And then, what a circumlocution to express 
this nameless conception: ‘‘ The idea of that procedure which the 
State may rightfully take,’? &c! Surely we ought to feel grateful 
to a conservative Providence for having so cared for language, that 
certain forms of irreligious philosophy can never use it to any 
great extent, without being compelled to exhibit its own irration- 
ality, in its war with ideas, and its conflicts with the first ele- 
ments of thought. 

Our second, or a posteriori argument may be regarded as grounded 
on the terms of the following propositions:—Ist, A true utility 
and a true expediency, do of themselves require that the idea of 
retribution, or the punishment of crime from moral considerations, 
that is, for its own intrinsic demerit, or in other words, something 
above what is ordinarily and justly styled expediency, should 
enter into government.—And 2d, The lower expediencies which 
some would make the sole end of the state, cannot themselves be 
sustained without this higher element, which so intimately asso- 
ciates itself with that most useful thing—a sound national and in- 
dividual conscience. 

It has something of thg%@inof a paradox, but this is the form in 
which some of the highe iths at times appear. It is the argu- 
ment, from expediency, for S@fpething higher than expediency. It 
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affirms that it is in the highest sense useful for the prevention of 
crime, and of all mischief resulting therefrom, that retribution, 
desert, or the punishment of crime simply because it is wrong and 
wicked, should be acknowledged as an essential element of juris- 
prudence. 

‘¢ You are xot punished because you have stolen a horse, but in 
order that horses might not be stolen.” A very stale anecdote, 
which is about on a par with the oft-repeated story of Franklin’s 
jackass, attributes this profound saying to a certain English judge. 
We much doubt the truth of the story; but, at all events, we have 
no hesitation in maintaining, that even on its own low ground it 
is false, and that the law will fail even in preventing horses from 
being stolen, if it tells the thief, and all other offenders, that this 
is the highest and sole ground on which it inflicts punishment. It 
will fail to prevent crimes, viewed even as mischiefs and incon- 
veniences, if it assumes such an aspect as to imbue the popular 
mind thoroughly with the doctrine, so evidently implied, that in 
its ** procedures” it has nothing to do with any moral considera- 
tions ; or produces the impression everywhere, that ‘‘ moral guilt,”’ 
as the writerin the Democratic Review maintains, ‘is in no sense 
the ground of punishment.” 

Such a doctrine, when it has become popularised, must inevi- 
tably take away from that sacred feeling with which law ought 
ever to be viewed, if it would exert its best economical as well as 
moral influences. It must take away from the reverence due to 
ministers of justice, now openly declared to be truly ministers of 


justice no more, but of a mere economical expediency ; in respect 


to which—since all moral considerations are gone—the offender 
may have some plausible grounds for regarding it as only based 
upon the convenience of the stronger, or more numerous party, in 
opposition to his own. He is taught to regard it as a question of 
temporal expediency only ; and this expediency being connected 
with none of those moral ideas which take hold on the invisible and 
the eternal, and having, therefore, nothing to keep it to any perma- 
nent standard, may sink lower and lower, dragging down the law, 
and the courts, and the people with it; until it may well come to 
be doubted, whether, since there is no question of ‘‘ moral guilt,” 
the horse thief is not as good as other men who become a mischief 
and inconvenience to society by owning more horses than the rest. 
Some such result, in a greater or less degree, we may rationally 
suppose, would be a consequence of attempting to rule men solely 
through a mere intellectual calculation of expediencies, instead of 
that method which we believe God has ordained for all real govern- 
ment, namely,—through the moral perceptions and the conscience. 

In the first Sadie, tee full doctrine implied in this significant 
fable of the horse thief, would, if carried out to all its legitimate 
results, involve a very wide departure from the spirit and language 
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of jurisprudence in past ages. We hazard nothing in saying that 
as yet, in almost all civilized countries, the law does assume to be 
a moral power proceeding on moral grounds. Express declara- 
tions to this effect may not be found formally announced by legal 
writers, or in statutes, or in judicial decisions; and yet, we con- 
tend that the spirit of criminal jurisprudence does most abundantly 
and most duuky exhibit it. It becomes absolutely necessary to the 
language of accusation, if it would have any force whatever. In 
the proceedings of our common law the criminal is charged with 
having acted, not simply mischievously, but wilfully, feloni- 
ously, maliciously. He is declared ‘‘ not to have had the fear of 
God before his eyes,” and to “‘ have been moved and instigated by 
the Devil.”” The law makes it the duty of courts to inquire most 
minutely into intention. Days and weeks are patiently occupied 
with the question of sanity, or, in other words, whether the criminal 
isa moral agent. The law of evidence implies our doctrine on al- 
most every page. Counsel, too, can neither prosecute nor defend, 
without the constant necessity of employing language implying 
that ** moral guilt is a ground of punishment.” The judge cannot 
charge the jury, or pass sentence, without adopting the same 
style. The Legislature cannot define crimes, or assign penalties, 
without using words which imply that law does and must recog- 
nize moral distinctions. 

This, we say, is yet the spirit of the law in all civilized coun- 
tries, although in some places it may have been paralysed to some 


extent, and begun to yield to the influence of an me amy philoso- 


phy. Let us, however, suppose that this influence has become at 
last triumphant, and has been carried out with all its consequences 
and implications. It is no longer confined to Reviews, but has 
diffused its virus through all the forms and proceedings of law. 
All terms implying moral ideas of any kind have been carefully 
expurgated from the statute, from the writ, from the indictment, 
from the pleadings, from the evidence, and from the judgment. 
All language implying any connection with the conscience has 
been extracted from the very roots. Suppose this to be thoroughly 
done in strict accordance with the economical theory. The crimi- 
nal is no longer a criminal, as far as human lawis concerned. He 
is, in its eyes, no worse, morally, than other men. He is told that 
‘moral guilt forms no ground for punishment.” In fact, in the 
true view of the law, he is not punished at all. His true relation 
is that of a man who suffers, because his views of his own con- 
venience have happened to clash with the estimated convenience of 
others who are stronger than himself. All distinctions of honor 
and degradation, arising out of crime, vanish from the letter and 
spirit of jurisprudence. In short, the law knows no moral differ- 
ence between the righteous and the wicked, between those who 
fear God and those who fear him not. 
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It may be said, however, that the mere negative exclusion of 
moral ideas, is a very different thing from the State’s assuming a 
positive immoral and irreligious attitude. It need not be proclaim- 
ed throughout the land that the law knows no moral desert. Men 
may be left to venerate it under the old mistaken notion, that it has 
something to do with the fear of God, whilst, practically, it fol- 
lows only the economical scheme. But let the system, in reply, 
have fair play. Let it rely upon its own intrinsic merits, and not 
call to its aid, in times when it needs strength, ideas derived from 
foreign sources. ‘There must not be, and if the doctrine is fully 
carried out, there will not be, an esoteric class who are initiated 
into the greater mysteries of the new progressive philosophy, whilst 
the masses are left without to their ancient prejudices. 

It would, doubtless, require several generations before such a 
scheme would have its full effect; for, the soul would be under the 
influence of old and strong associations, long after the outward 
change in the letter had taken place. But it is at length triumphant, 
and its spirit has everywhere penetrated the popular mind. How 
long under such a philosophy, so known and promulgated, would 
it be, before the whole moral sense of the nation would sink as 
low as the law, which ever must be, to a great extent, its standard, 
teacher, and guide ? 

But it may be said, offences would still be visited with incon- 
venience, and as inconveniences; and why should not that con- 
sideration deter ? Our first answer is, that under such a system, 
the moral sense of the community having received a deadly wound 
in being accustomed to the idea of a complete separation between 
law and everything of a moral nature, and being, moreover, taught to 
regard certain acts as inconveniences instead of crimes, would not 
submit to that classification of offences that now exists, and which 
has been based chiefly on the old moral grounds. In its fall it 
would draw everything down with it. Law, loosed from its connec- 
tion with the moral and eternal as sustaining powers, must sink 
lower and lower, because it is anchored on nothing which can give 
it a right to speak with authority to the deadened conscience. 

Our second answer is, that in such a state of things, crime would 
be less likely to be prevented or the offender reformed, because 
punishment would then be destitute of that moral power, which is 
essentially requisite for the production of such effect in any degree 
of strength and purity. Reformation must be the most unsubstan- 
tial of all things without repentance. Repentance is an absurdity 
when severed from the idea and conviction of ill desert. The idea 
of ill desert is indissolubly associated with retribution or punish- 
ment for intrinsic demerit. Punishment, then, apart from these, 
can give rise to no genuine repentance ; consequently, no genuine 
reformation. Indeed, it would be most likely to produce just the 
contrary effect. We can easily imagine the healing influence on 
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the soul of the criminal, when in the solitude of his thoughts he is 
led to the conclusion, that he thus suffers simply because he deserves 
to suffer ; and that this is no delusive feeling, but presented directly 
to his mind by the authority by which he is condemned. ‘The mere 
thought, that his acts have interfered with what others deem their 
interest, is most likely to generate a feeling of opposition, and 
to cause him to take the ground that society is his enemy. Passion 
having no moral corrective derived from anything in the law or 
the sentence, may so pervert his reason as to make him believe 
that he was right and society wrong. But let the feeling come 
home,—I am here because I deserve to be here, I suffer because I 
deserve to suffer,—and there is swperadded to other influences, a 
moral efficacy possessing a reformative vitality which nothing else 
could have produced. Here, we say, is a moral power. Law comes 
in contact with the conscience, and now there is ground for a real 
reformation. Thus the good of society, and the good of the offender, 
are both best promoted, when some eternal principle, higher than 
both, is brought in relation to them. 

But how is it on the other scheme? The man suffers from no 
ill desert ; for this, it must be kept in mind, is both its direct and 
its implied teaching. The law does not pronounce him guwilty on 
any moral sense. Society and he are only at variance. As the 
stronger power, it dooms him to constraint and pain, and in doing 
so, expressly disclaims any higher motive than its own selfish con- 
venience. For this extraordinary act, it claims no authority from 
God, no sanctions drawn from any moral ideas, or from anything 
higher than human wills. Which, we would most solemnly ask, 
is the most likely to produce that angry vindictive feeling about 
which some talk so loudly?) Which scheme partakes most pf the 
character of revenge,—that which punishes the criminal because 
he deserves to be punished, or that which puts in pain aman whom 
it does not charge with any “ moral guilt,” simply because his 
actions are inconvenient to those who are stronger? How much 
more noble, manlike, Godlike—aye, and in the truest sense, more 
useful, too, for the criminal himself, that even in his degradation 
he should be treated not like an animal, but as a moral agent. 
Who has sunk to such a depth, that, if his crimes had made it ne- 
cessary, he would not thus prefer to suffer because he deserved to 
suffer, rather than regard himself as the victim of a system having 
no higher sanctions than that against which we contend? A sys- 
tem which confines him like a biting dog to his kennel ; or, should 
some merely utilitarian theory of political economy require it, 
would put him to death, with no more regard to any moral con- 
siderations than would be acknowledged in killing a goring ox. 

Again, we maintain, that unless the soul associates with pun- 
ishment the ideas of desert and retribution, it loses not only its re- 
forming efficacy, but also its highest power to deter others from 
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the commission of crime. We admit that in its mere economical 
aspect it might have some effect, but add to this the idea of suffer- 
ing for desert, and let it so enter into the very soul of the law 
that it rises spontaneously to the mind whenever a case is pre- 
sented, and there is certainly a new pungency and vividness which 
could have come from nothing else. Punishment becomes at 
once in contemplation a more fearful thing. It penetrates below 
the animal fears, or mere aversion to pain, down into the con- 
science, and calls up with greater or less distinctness, what all true 
moral considerations cannot fail to present, the thought of law and 
retribution as connected with their invisible and eternal source. 
The contemplation of suffering, as suffering for sin, has actually 
more pain for the mind, and, of course, more deterring efficacy, 
than that of any other suffering. How much more terrible is the 
thought of the gallows, as connected with this idea of retribution, 
than when regarded as the instrument of a merely economical ex- 
pediency. In this way, too, how much more efficacy has it to 
secure the ends of this very expediency, than any scheme which 
looks to nothing higher. ‘Take from the punishment of death its 
awful ideas of guilt, desert, and retribution, and the moral sense 
could not endure the lower aspect. Some pretend to be in favor 
of capital punishment solely on the economical grounds. Its more 
consistent opponents, however, perceive instinctively that the 
lower cannot stand without the higher, and justly regard the over- 
throw of the one argument, as a complete subversion of the other. 

Again, the preventing power of the punishment for murder must 
be, to a great extent, in the degree in which it produces a feeling 
of the sacredness of human life. ‘The opponents of the death pen- 
alty contend very foolishly, but very consistently for them, that 
this is best done by sparing the hfe of the murderer. Others 
maintain the propriety of capital punishment on the expediency 
principle alone ; and to such our present argument is addressed. 
Which, then, we would ask, presents this idea more vividly—the 
thought that the murderer is put to death by retributive justice, 
because he thus deserves to die for the intrinsic moral desert of 
his awful crime, or the doctrine that he suffers, not as a criminal, 
not on the ground of any moral guilt, but solely for the conveni- 
ence of society? We leave the question and the reply to the 
moral sense. 

And so in respect to the lower department of property, it would 
not be difficult to determine which view has the greater restrain- 
ing power—that which connects the crime with conscience, or 
that which appeals only to the sense of inconvenience—that 
which tells the thief that ‘‘ moral guilt is not at all the ground 
of his punishment,” or that which teaches him that several pro- 
perty among men is recognized by a law higher than human,— 
that its protection is the subject of one of God’s eternal command- 
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ments, and that when punished for theft, he is not simply treated 
as an inconvenience, but visited retributively, because he has com- 
mitted an immoral and a wicked act. Let the physical suffering 
be the same in both cases, yet the latter ideas, when habitually 
connected with it, must give to that suffering a more direct access 
to the conscience, and, of course, a pungency and a deterring 
power utterly unknown to any merely economical proceeding. 

It may be said that the office of law is simply to command, to 
forbid, and to prescribe the consequences of disobedience. This 
may be true of the letter; but there must be, as we have remark- 
ed, an ultimate ground to the law, which must ever manifest itself 
in its proceedings. Its spirit must be moral or immoral. There 
can be no neutrality. And if immoral in the merely privative 
sense, it cannot long remain thus, without assuming the positively) 
immoral and irreligious aspect. 

We may then sum up what has been advanced on this subdi- 
vision of our argument, by a brief application to the famous anec- 
dote of the English Judge. Instead of giving to the criminal the 
naked letter of the maxim, we would accompany it with the fol- 
lowing comment or paraphrase for his better instruction. He is 
punished, we would admit, prospectively, that horses may not be 
stolen ; but then, he is also punished retrospectively, for having 
stolen the horse ; BECAUSE, if this retrospective moral element 
does not enter into the idea of the shlalihasintt, it will have no 
hold upon the conscience, either of the criminal or of others, and 
will, consequently, so lose its true moral, warning, restraining, 
and reforming power, that it will not, in the end, even prevent 
horses from being stolen. 

The old Themis, with her sword and scales, will not, however, 
be so easily driven out of the world as some of our reformers 
imagine. The necessities, even of our temporal and most earthly 
relations, require that she should retain her moral aspect as the 
daughter of Jove, connecting earth with Heaven. She must first 
look back to the crime and its intrinsic demerit, if she would effectu- 
ally look forward to the preventing power of punishment. Only 
thus can she secure either the higher or the lower utilities. Then, 
as old Hesiod tells us, is she indeed the mother of a fair and legiti- 
mate offspring : 


Evvouiny te dixny te xai Eighyny rebahviar, 


Nothing could more impressively show the deep sentiment of 
this inherent nature of justice, transmitted through all ages, and 
coming down to our own times in spite of an irreligious philoso- 
phy, than the fact that this very ancient representation is now the 
pictorial emblem of our own most democratic State, sculptured and 
painted on all our legislative and judicial edifices, and forming the 
frontispiece to every volume of our statute book. Ancient Themis 
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with her scales, the emblem of satisfaction, and her sword,—re- 
garded in all ages, in books sacred and profane, in the New Testa- 
ment as well as in Auschylus, as the symbol of the idea of re- 
tributive justice,—yet stands majestic on the dome of our capitol ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the irreligious radicalism that 
has prevailed around her, and uttered its great swelling words of 
vanity in her very presence. We have often wondered why some 
of our infidel iconoclasts had not long ago attempted to have this 
most expressive pictorial emblem removed from our statute book. 
Heaven, we trust, will preserve her from their profane hands. 
Whether the emblem perishes or not, the idea must remain 
in the human soul; for God has placed it there. Nature, as 
Horace says, will come back, however rudely she may have been 
thrust out. Even should the new philosophy, or the new “ ra- 
tionale of crime,’’ prevail for a season, still, when those who have 
destroyed are compelled to reconstruct society from its very ele- 
ments, this sublime idea of retributive justice will be again en- 
throned as the only safe guardian of all lower interests, the only 
true security for the prevention of crime. 

It has been well said, that if utility was the sole ground of pun- 
ishment, then there might be cases in which it might be useful to 
punish the innocent as well as the guilty ;* since nothing but 
extrinsic expediencies are allowed to control the determina- 
tion. The writer to whom we have before referred, affects to 
demolish such a position at a blow. ‘It is very true,” says he, 
‘“‘that if utility is the sole ground of punishment, and if it were 
useful to punish the innocent, then it would be right to punish the 
innocent.”? It will be perceived, of course, that the power of this 
rebutter is intended to lie in the second italicised if. “ And ¢f it 
were useful to punish the innocent,” says the writer. Now this very 
innocent query most effectually blows up the position with which 
it stands connected. This if isthe concealed torpedo which ut- 
terly destroys the assailant’s own machinery. The engineer is hoist 
by his own petard. ‘‘ But,” he replies to his proposed query, 
‘¢it never can be useful to punish the innocent.”” Nowit should be 
kept in mind that this has no force in an argument respecting the 
moral power of government, unless it be taken as the language 
used by or for the legislator: or the law assigning the grounds on 
which, as a practical agent, it cannot punish the mnocent, and the 
reason why it cannot even listen to any outward inductive evi- 
dence that such a procedure could be ever useful. Neither is it 
simply the position of the legislator, but in some form or other re- 
sounds in all our courts of justice, and in almost all our trials for 
crime. It isa maxim of law, not expressed in the statute book 
but pervading it everywhere with its spirit. It proclaims aloud— 


* Dr. Cheever, in his late work on Capital Punishment 
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Ht cannot be useful to punish the innocent ; under no possible state 
of things can it be useful to punish the innocent. It is as eterna! 
and as immutable a principle, as that, “‘ The Judge of all the earth 
must do right.” 

But why not? How does the law or the legislator know 
that it can never be useful to punish the innocent? Have all the 
facts and circumstances been examined, in connection with 
which the proposition might possibly be maintained? If govern- 
ment is solely an economical agent, it ought not to take, and it 
cannot take this for granted, before it has Bien abundantly settled 
by inductive experimental testimony. In the low character here 
assigned to it, the law, of course, can know nothing of any higher 
kind of proof. Any a priori hypothesis would immediately con- 
nect it with moral considerations. Perhaps, then, it might possi- 
bly turn out, that, in certain circumstances, it would be useful to 
punish the innocent. But no—the law utterly refuses even to ex- 
amine any witnesses on the point. It does speak a priori—It can 
never be useful to punish the innocent. It is forced to utter the 
language of the moral sense, and to adopt its decrees among the 
grounds of its own proceedings. Not more sudden is the repul- 
sion between the opposing poles of the magnet, than the war of 
ideas between the terms punishment and innocence, when brought 
in contact in any of the proceedings of jurisprudence. But how 
does the law say this unless it has to do with the conscience, 
or something higher than anything which goes under the name 
of expediency? Let the act be ever so mischievous—a thousand 
fold more so than many others which are the proper subjects ot 
penalty—let it be an act which from the nature of man is most 
likely to be committed, and also most difficult to be prevented ;— 
if = 4 by reason of insanity, absence of evil intention, or other 

ound, it can rightly be connected with the term guiltless, the 
aw affirms without proof or experiment—It cannot be useful to 
punish it. It may be prevented by the employment of force, even 
to the infliction of pain, if necessary, but it cannot be punished. 
No reason can be given, why the maxim is not as elemental in 
human as in Divine law. Tasee: the terms law, punishment, 
and crime, have place, there it also necessarily belongs. We can- 
not separate what God has so indissolubly joined together. 

Jurisprudence has unquestionably a wide department, which we 
have styled economical. It may be, practically, of greater extent 
than the moral, although not so important or high in its nature. 
The two departments may be sometimes so blended, that both may 
be externally combined in one set of proceedings ; and again, they 
may give rise to different tribunals. Certain acts, also, may pass 
from the economical to the moral side, by reason of being viola- 
tions of positive statutes, without which they would have had 


no moral character of obedience or disobedience. But with these 
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explanations, we may say, that whatever resemblances may be 
in the outward forms of proceedings, the nature, the ideas of 
the two departments must remain distinct, and can never be 
fused into one. ‘There are nuisances to be removed, insane per- 
sons to be kept from mischief, and contagious diseases to be 
guarded against. We may even imagine a case of this latter kind 
so fatally mischievous in its effects, as to have no other effectual 
preventive, except the removal of its unfortunate victim from life. 

Now, in such instances, how would the law preceed? There 
must be a tribunal of some kind, a commission, a court—call it 
what you please. ‘There would also be declaration, evidence, and 
adjudication. But how changed the whole vocabulary. The law 
is removing a mischief,—its only business, say some,—but in this 
case how utterly out of place would be such words as accusation, 
condemnation, crime, penalty, &c.? ‘The moral sense revolts at the 
very thought. If, however, the object, above all, if the grownd and 
reason of the law are the same in both cases, what,is there so start- 
ling in the idea of using the same or similar language, although 
there may be some difference in the incidents? 

But hold, one may say, your reasoning is very illogical; your 
propositions do not admit of illative conversion. Punishment is 
the removal of a mischief—True, says the objector, we hold to 
that, but then every removal of a mischief is not punishment. If, 
however, punishment is simply the removal of a mischief, and, as 
far as human law is concerned, contains nothing more in its gene- 
ric idea,—if one phrase is commensurate with the other in regard 
to the essential character, and they differ only in their application 
to various modifications of rmischiefs,—then, we say, either the 
predicate is arbitrarily extended beyond the subject, or the pro- 
position, as far as human law is concerned, is capable of the most 
general conversion. Mischiefs may vary in innumerable ways; 
bat to the law their removal is essentially the same thing, so 
fong as the ground on which it is placed regards them as mischiefs 
and nothing more. When no other element or idea is allowed to 
come into the one than into the other, we act irrationally in giving 
them, generically, different names, although they might have sub- 
ordinate specific terms of difference. 

The truth, then, is, that punishment is the removal of a mis- 
chief,—and something more; and this something more is not an 
incident merely, or a specific modification, but enters into the con- 
stituting idea; so that when this is removed, it ceases to be pun- 
ishment, and may then be regarded as falling into the lower class. 
The other part, namely, its employment as a means in the removal 
of a mischief, may more properly be viewed as an incident, be- 
longing to a subordinate, yet an important, aspect both of divine 
and human law. The essential element by which it differs from 
everything else, is the idea of moral desert as the ground of inflic- 
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tion. It is this which makes a generic, instead of a mere specific 
difference between it and every other thing which may be called— 
the removal of a mischief and nothing more. It is this, too, which, 
more than all things else, gives and conserves its great utilitarian 
efficacy, in remedying those mischiefs to which it is applied. 
Again, the opposing argument may take this shape. The chief 
object of punishment, it may be said, is to deter ; but the punish- 
ment of an insane man, who had committed a homicide, would not 
deter others, and, therefore, it would not be useful. But why 
would it not deter? This brings us round and back again to the 
same old ground upon which we are ever forced by the moral sense. 
It would not deter, because it is unjust. It might produce indigna- 
tion and dislike, but no salutary moral fear. It would never reach 
the conscience. Mark the sequence of reasons—It would not be 
useful because it would not deter, and it would not deter because 
it would be unjust. The law, then, it is most clear, must acknow- 
ledge an idea back of and higher than utility, from which the 
utility itself depends for its support. Let the reader ponder well 
the two propositions—It is not useful because it is unjust, and, It 
is unjust because it is not  * How immense the difference ! 
It is no mere war of words. Right in this point, this question of 


the precedence of the relative or the absolute, is exhibited that 
antipodal distinction which runs through so many departments of 
Lae ay. and in reference to which men must array themselves 


under different banners in politics, morals, and religion. If the 
second proposition be correct, then, in every given case, the 
utility or the contrary must first be established by outward induc- 
tion as matter of fact. Ifthe other be true, then the moral ele- 
ment stands first in the order of ideas, and a moral agent, be it an 
individual or a state, cannot legitimately proceed a step, without 
in some way acknowledging the necessary priority. In the com- 
mon applications of law, utility may sometimes practically precede ; 
when the subject is elevated into the higher region of immutable 
ideas, or those abstractions of which some speak so slightingly, it is 
found that all expediency goes out, when severed from that which 
constitutes its true life. 

To some, much of the reasoning we have employed may, per- 
haps, seem like a continual paradox. It would appear to make it 
a duty to aim at an object by losing sight of it. It is, however, in 
strict aceordance with that philosophy of the New Testament, 
which declares that, ‘* He who would find himself, or find his life, 
must first lose it.”” It is true of the individual ; it is true of the State. 
It can only secure our best temporal or economical well-being, by 
ever maintaining a connection with ideas which lie above and 
beyond it. 

This, too, is no abstraction removed from our familiar experi- 
ences. A man may have a certain object, and yet be able to 
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effect that object, only by means deriving all their efficacy from 
being associated with higher aims. A little knowledge of our- 
selves, or of human nature, might teach us, that no one will so 
certainly be miserable as he who makes his happiness the great and 
sole end of his existence ; and we may be assured, on the other 
hand, that for no one are there reserved such unspeakable joys, as 
for him who utterly forgetting his own happiness, as the aim of 
life, becomes completely absorbed in the love and glory of God. 
To apply the principle to more ordinary instances,—it may be 
proved, that those schemes of social reform, like that of Fourier 
for example, which profess to take into view this life only, 
must inevitably defeat their object by the very means they 
adopt for its attainment. He doubtless does the most, in the end, 
to advance the best temporal or earthly good of individuals and 
communities, who is most successful in faithfully directing their 
minds to the invisible world, and in urging men to live with 
continual reference to its most solemn verities. What can be 
more useful than religion! and yet its blessings will never be 
known by him who seeks it ultimately for no higher end, than its 
adaptedness to promote his own worldly happiness. 

So also in regard to the State. We may say that although 
justice is most highly useful to preserve society, yet that, in fact, 
the great end of society itself is the conservation of justice, and, 
in that, the conservation of our moral nature. It is not merely to 
preserve the social peace, to maintain personal rights, to secure 
property,—but above all these, to school the moral sense, to train 
the soul to reverence for law as law, and to a constant contempla- 
tion of moral ideas, through those temporal forms, which God, in 
the Divine institution of government, intended as real, although 
imperfect types of a higher law and a Holier Justice. 

It is not unfrequently assumed, that those who contend against 
the expediency doctrine in certain aspects, do not hold that govern- 
ment is for the good of the governed. Sometimes we find men in 
this way undertaking the defence of the Divine administration ; as 
though there were really any who held that God’s government had 
not reference to the highest good of the universe. There is in 
all this a miserable petitio principii, and a stupid confounding of 
certain words, when the whole inquiry turns on the issue, whether 
or no they really mean the same thing. They use the word good, 
as though it were capable of the most easy explication, and 
were not in reality one of the most transcendent of all terms. 
That God acts for the highest good, is a self-evident proposition. 
It is the same as ony that he acts for the Godlike. But what is 
this summum bonum 7? Here reason cannot be so confident. By 
the aid of the Scriptures, elevating the range of her vision, she 
might modestly affirm, that it is God himself and the manifesta- 
tion of his moral glory. Whenever, however, she asserts dog- 
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matically that this end is happiness, and that this happiness is the 
greatest amount, on the whole, of pleasing sensations felt by all 
varieties of being, she affirms that of which she knows nothing, 
and to which revelation yields not its sanction. Although the dis- 
pute is very ancient, it is yet far from being decided that the 
‘H0é is synonymous with the” Aya6or, There may be a thousand spe- 
cies of good, each one far above what is often styled happiness. 
Even from our own dark cave, we may sometimes get a glimpse of 
the truth, that a sound moral sense is a higher good, and more to 
be desired by every rational being, than any amount of happiness, 
or pleasing sensations, as the term has been defined by a Jate wri- 
ter on moral philosophy. 

But leaving these abstractions, as some would style them, let us 
meet these writers on their own ground. Let us take the princi- 
ple quoted from Blackstone, that ‘‘ the sole object of punishment 
is the prevention of crime.” This may be admitted, yet still the 
positions are unaffected, that crimes are to be punished as crimes, 
and that government in this acts primarily as a moral power. The 
proposition also in a lower sense is unexceptionable, when con- 
templated from a certain point of view. It may be true, when we 
take into account simply the individuals who are instrumentally 
employed in the enactment, or declaratory statement, or execution 
of law. Such may be the object, we may even say, the sole object, 
not only of the sheriff, but also of the judge; not only of the judge, 
but also of the legislature, and even of the people by whom these 
are ultimately appointed. We do not intend to trifle with words, 
but to set forth what we regard as a most important distinction. 
The object, the sole object, of all these, may be wholly economical 
or utilitarian, and may have no reference to absolute moral desert. 
Such, we say, may be their object, their motives, or the influences 
operating on their individual or collective wills. But this, we 
maintain, is a distinct thing from the ground and reason* of law, 
viewed in its application to ourselves. In its highest sense, law is 
not the creation of legislators or people. Lez est neque sententia 
hominum ingeniis excogitata, neque scitum aliquid populorum, sed 
eternum quiddam. Legislators may declare it; they may shape 
its forms, and have their objects and their motives in the use of it. 
The present people may also have theirs. These may be high or 
low, right or wrong, and having in view a large or a small, a moral 
oranimmoral, expediency. Butthe ground of the law, the reason 
of the law, comes not from them. These it derives from its con- 
nections with the eternal and the universal; or in other words, 
with its parent—the Law of God. 

Government is certainly so far dependent on the popular will 


* Reasons and motives are clearly distinct, though so often confounded. One is ever 
absolute, the other relative. One is out of man, the other one has respect to the indi- 
vidual. A man may have very bad motives, and very good reasons for the same act. 
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with its objects and motives, that men, if they will risk the re- 
sponsibility, may have it or not, as they please. So far it may be 
called their creation. But if we have law and government at all, 
and not miserable counterfeits of them, they must be received 
with all the ideas and principles belonging to their eternal essence, 
and which, in no sense, do they derive from us. 

So, also, in respect to punishment. It may be used by judges, 
legislators, and people, with various objects having reference to 
higher or lower utilities. ‘These may be strictly economical, or 
there may be in addition those of a moral kind. But the reason 
of punishment, existing absolutely in itself, out of and beyond the 
motives of the legislator, judge, or people,—the idea or ground of 
punishment, must be ever one and the same in all law, and in all 
government throughout the universe. Whenever it loses this 
idea, it becomes something else, and the retention of the same 
name is an unreasonable and arbitrary misnomer. 

Let it be conceded, therefore, for the sake of the argument, that 
in regard to the legislator, &c., an utilitarian prevention may be 
the sole object. For this purpose, however, there is employed 
the instrument punishment. This the legislater borrows from a 
higher world of truth. The true power of applying it is not his 
own. In itself, it belongs not to him or to the people. It comes 
down, as we expect elsewhere to show, from God, and without 
this, man would have no right to punish his fellow man at all, 
either on economical or mora] grounds. ‘The instrument, then, 
must be taken as it is, and if it necessarily involves in its application 
the ideas of desert and retribution, then must it not be dissevered 
from these, or, as we have shown, it will, in the end, be powerless 
to accomplish even the economical objects to which it is applied. 

Still, it may perhaps be objected, that it does not follow that 
the State has practically anything to do with these abstractions. 
It may employ its instrument without concerning itself about the 
philosophy of its efficacy. These moral ideas, if they are so im- 
portant, may be inculcated by private teaching. But whom, we 
ask, is the state to trust for the purpose of securing this import- 
ant ‘auxiliary result? Shall it be confided to a Church, viewed as 
separate and superior, or as in alliance and subjection, or regard- 
ed, according to Dr. Arnold’s view, as identified with the body 
politic ? But when there is that complete divorce, which is now so 
much insisted on, what guaranties can there be for the preserva- 
tion of those ideas on which so much depends for lower as well as 
for higher good? Especially, too, if the state itself is no longer 
regarded as a moral power, or as having any moral ends, or as 
employing any moral means. 

Education is now the talismanic word which is to remedy every 
difficulty—and education, too, in morals. All over the land, this is 
now the popular cry of demagogues who have never bestowed an 
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hour’s thought on what they mean by the term moral education, 
or on the immense difficulties, which their own theories of the 
State must unavoidably throw in the way of carrying out this very 
popular measure. How can the State rightly teach, or get taught, 
what she does not herself possess? Our children must certainly 
be taught morals—it is everywhere said even by those radical re- 
formers who would reduce all morals to a system of physics. Vir- 
tue or morality the foundation of our liberties, is the current cant ; 
mere scientific education, it has become fashionable to repeat, will 
never do. But what morals, and with what sanctions? Shall our 
children be taught from old formularies, that ‘‘ Every sin deserves 
God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and that which is to 
come?” That would be preaching religion, uniting Church and 
State, and bringing in divine justice, with other ideas dangerous 
to our liberties. Shall they be taught, then, that crime will be 
punished by the State, as crime, because it is morally wrong, or 
for its intrinsic desert? Oh no! That would be a false idea. The 
State as such, is said to know no moral distinctions. Whence, 
then, we ask again, is to come this system of morals for common 
schools, and which is said to be so important for the preservation 
of our republican institutions? There is nothing answering to the 
name as derived either from Heaven or Earth. The State, on 
the theory we are opposing, can only give its sanction to some 
such system of physical ethics, as has lately been inculcated in 
the Sing-Sing State Prison, where the text-books were Fowler on 
Amativeness and Combe’s Constitution of Man. 

If sound morals then are necessary, the State, on this scheme, 
has no means in itself of procuring them. It must trust to acci- 
dent, or to some extraneous aid for whose continuance it has no 
ey and which may fail at the very time when its assistance 
might be most needed. Nothing can show more clearly than this, 
the utter monstrosity of the doctrine, that a sovereign organism, 
which, if it is truly such, should have within itself all the means 
necessary for its own conservation, and which has thus to do with 
some of the highest interests of humanity (to which the State 
must, from its very nature, be friendly or adverse), should be in a 
condition so powerless for good, so powerful for evil. 

Our next argument under this head is, that without the ideas of 
desert and retribution, or of a moral ground of punishment, it 
will be impossible to maintain a true gradation of penalties, or 
avoid such a derangement of the scale, as by shocking the moral 
sense, will tend to defeat the very end for which it is said pun- 
ishment is designed. As yet, in almost all systems of jurispru- 
dence, the general gradation has been based on the moral sense, 
with incidental modifications called for by the economical depart- 
ment of law. When, however, the moral ideas and degrees 
become greatly deranged, the injury to the publicand individual 
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conscience, and through this to the economical welfare, must be very 
serious. It must be so, since men are so made, that they do not 
in pon separate their practical views of right and wrong very 
widely from the law with which they are in the nearest and most 
constant association. The reason of this, as founded in the purpose 
of God, has an intimate connection with the third branch of our 
argument, rma the express Divine institution of government ; 
but here we simply take into,view the fact. We cannot sufficiently 
estimate the law’s educating power for good or evil. It is admit- 
ted that the moral and economical administration, although logic- 
ally distinct, must be to some extent blended in practice. This 
may also give rise to a partial blending of ideas. The common 
fooling of mankind has ever connected the thought of retribution 
more with the higher, whilst the notion of mere expediency has 
more generally mingled with the punishment of the lower order of 
crimes and misdemeanors. In witnessing the punishment of theft, 
or of slight personal wrongs, the security of property and the pub- 
lic peace are most naturally suggested ; in contemplating the doom 
of the violator, the midnight incendiary, or the murderer, the moral 
ideas of guilt, desert, and retribution most readily arise to the soul. 

‘¢ It does not appear,” Dr. Arnold well remarks, ‘‘ how on any 
other than purely moral considerations, the state is justified in 
mone certain abominations penal; such acts involving in them 
no violence or fraud upon persons or property, which, according 
to some, are the only objects of a state’s care” (Arnold’s Lec., p. 
70). There are some most shocking crimes, which, away from 
their immediate agents, are productive of little or no injury to 
society,—at all events, of far less than other crimes involving a 
much lower degree of moral guilt. Even to the perpetrators, the 
injury is more of a moral than a physical kind; consisting mainly 
in a degradation and a brutalizing of the moral nature. ‘They are 
also such as are not likely to become very frequent. So odious 
are they, even to fallen humanity, that they require no painful in 
terrorem penalty to prevent their being often committed. If, how- 
ever, they were left unpunished, or visited with a less penalty, 
the moral sense would cry out against the anomaly as an utter sub- 
version of the fundamental principle of all righteous government. 
Indeed, it may be maintained, that this injury to the public con- 
science is done, whenever a crime of less moral magnitude is pun- 
ished more severely than one involving greater guilt; unless it can 
view the penalty, in the former case, as divided, and a part refer- 
red to the economical proceeding which it is admitted the state 
may rightly take. It is, however, such a mingling of lower con- 
siderations with the higher, as a wise legislator would use with the 
utmost caution, lest it should result in that most inexpedient of all 
things, a derangement of the public moral sense. 

Blackstone is sometimes quoted in support of the position that de- 
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sert is not the ground of punishment. There need be no great 
objection to this, when viewed simply as the opinion of a lawyer 
having his mind upon the outward preceptive part of the law, re- 
garded as practically commanding, prohibiting, and punishing, 
without reference to the ultimate ground and reason. In respect 
to the true nature of government as a Divine institution, and 
of the magistrate wielding the sword of justice as ‘“‘a minister 
of God,”’ we must esteem his philosophy and his authority as far 
inferior to that of the Apostle Paul ; and yet his statement may 


perhaps be admitted when contemplated from his own point of 


view. It is, however, most interesting to observe, how soon his 
own moral sense compels him (unconsciously perhaps) ,“to use 
language inconsistent with the doctrine attributed to him. Very 
soon after his proposition respecting the object of punishment, he 
tells us, that “the penalty in certain cases ought to exceed the 
damage sustained by the sufferer, because it is contrary to reason and 
equity that the guilty should suffer no more than the innocent has 
done before.” Here is a direct appeal to moral considerations, 
aside from that measure of pain which, without reference to desert, 
might be enough to deter from the crime. Reason and equity de- 
mand something more. It is on the ground, too, that the deterring 
power would be weakened by the sense of injustice arising from 
the moral irregularity. Here, likewise, is something very much 
like the idea of expiation, satisfaction, or the reprobated lex tali- 
onis. 

Again he says (Vol. iv., 17), ‘It is moreover absurd and im- 
politic to apply the same punishment to crimes of different malig- 
nity.”? Here, too, are moral ideas, regarded as an independent 
and ultimate ground lying farther back than the economical, and 
which the latter department cannot disregard without greatly im- 
pairing its own efficacy. ‘It is impolitic,”’ that is, it is inexpe- 
dient because it is unjust, and not unjust because it is inexpedient. 
Here comes up again that most important distinction, to which we 
have before called attention, exhibiting even in the mind of one 
who would seem to maintain the other theory, the necessary and 
amare priority of moral ideas to the economical and the expe- 

ient. 

‘¢ When men,” Blackstone again remarks, “see no distinction 
made in the nature and gradation of punishment, the generality 
will be led to conclude that there is no distinction in the guilt” 
(Vol. iv., 18). But if moral desert is not the ground of punish- 
ment, what have they to do with the guilt, unless the generality 
are to be treated as the exoteric multitude, who are not to be initi- 
ated into the more philosophic views of jurisprudence? A most im- 
portant admission this, that law, even as law, is, and of neces- 
sity must be, that moral or immoral educating power which we 
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contend it is; and that, therefore, if for no other reasons, it must 
have regard to desert as a ground of punishment. 

To be sure, he would have us believe, that only to the gene- 
rality is the law such a necessary schoolmaster ;- yet how clearly is 
it proved by the intuitive manifestation of his own moral sense, 
that to this generality of conscience-taught men, belonged even 
the great jurist himself. ‘‘ Men,” he says, ‘‘ will be led to con- 
clude that there is no distinction in guilt ;”’ but if it is generally 
understood that ‘‘ moral guilt,”’ as the writer in the Democratic 
Review maintains, ‘‘ is not the ground of punishment,”’ then this 
effect ought not to follow; men should not be led thus to con- 
clude. ‘This, however, has not yet become established as ‘ The 
Rationale of crime.’’ It is not so understood ; and cannot be so 
understood, without fatally corrupting and changing the moral and 
political constitution of humanity from its deepest foundations. 

If it be true that the state, in dealing with crime, cannot make 
‘moral guilt a ground of punishment,” it would follow, of course, 
that it could neither make, nor countenance, any such distinctions 
as would imply moral degradation. The law might inflict its 
amount of pain, just enough, according to some Bentham estimate, 
to deter the criminal or others from a similar mischievous act; but 
it could not regard him, in the act, as morally worse than any 
others in the community. Degradation, therefore, could form no 
part of punishment, or be lawfully regarded as one of its just con- 
sequences. If it be said that it may be employed to deter, even in 
the economical scheme, as well any other species of pain or un- 
easiness, the answer is, that the moral sense revolts at the very 
thought of any such use, disconnected from moral ideas. Indeed, 
severed from these, it could no longer be degradation. All the 
mere physical power of human, or even of divine law, could not 
make it such. If, then, the State cannot thus employ it by way 
of punishment, much less can this be justly done by that thing 
called society, viewed as something different from the organized 
State. If the employment by the one is an usurpation of the pre- 
rogative of God, much more is this true of the other which has 
even less claim to a divine sanction or a divine institution. 

It may be easily conceived what an effect such a doctrine must 
have upon the mind of a criminal, and how greatly it must modify 
and diminish the restraining and deterring power of punishment. 
The lesson has of late been taught with great assiduity, not simply 
to aselect few who are initiated into the higher mysteries of this 
philosophical Eleusis, but to ‘‘ the generality’’ in our state-prisons. 
‘¢ Your position is so humiliating,’’ said an acquaintance to a pri- 
soner, as we were.lately told in a letter in one of the public jour- 
nals,—‘*‘ your position is so humiliating, that I should think you 
would rather shun than meet your old friends.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” he 
replied, ‘‘ there is nothing humiliating about it ; it is unfortunate, 
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to be sure, but nothing more.” It is just the lesson that might 
have been learned from Sampson’s Rationale of Crime, or from our 
State Prison Matron’s new phrenological library, and is in strict- 
est accordance with tHe physical theory of crime and punishment. 
But if moral considerations form a ground of the law’s proceeding, 
or if they have any place whatever in criminal jurisprudence, then 
he ought to have felt humiliated, and, unless he did so feel, his 
punishment was not producing upon him any true reforming or 
preventing effect. 

‘¢ This is the very spirit of pharisaism,”’ say some. ‘* You would 
shut out the unfortunate man with the unfortunate cerebral organi- 
zation from all return to society, and of consequence from all refor- 
mation.”” We are aware how very popular, even with those who 
pretend to be conservative, is the cant that talks of ‘lifting the 
fallen soul from its degradation, of inspiring the debased with a true 
self-respect, and winning him by love from the paths of sin and 
shame to those of virtue and honor.”” Some who use such language 
are very fond, too, of setting forth themselves as peculiarly Christ- 
like, whilst they maintain a doctrine which not only takes away 
all grounds for repentance and humiliation, but denies even the 
very existence of sin. With them, the great object would seem to 
be to keep the criminal from all sense of humiliation, as inconsis- 
tent with that ‘ self-respect” which alone furnishes a ground for 
reform. How really opposed is all this to the spirit of that gospel 
which teaches repentance and atonement; how cruel, too, when 

ightly viewed, is such a course towards the wretched being him- 
self. ‘This silly sentimentalism prattles of the redeeming power 
of music, ‘‘ of its touching memories lingering in the soul like a 
glance of its early sunlight, and of the aspirations it produces to 
be once again pure and good, &c. ;”’ as though in the experience 
of the world the discovery were yet to be made, that one may melt 
"under the influence of a song—especially if that song falsely appeals 
to his most selfish sympathies as a poor wronged victim of society— 
and the next day, if unrestrained, commit the worst of crimes 
against that very society towards which he is thus made to believe 
that he stands in a hostile relation. Every view that a criminal 
takes of himself, whether inspired by music, or poetry, or phreno- 
logy, or anything else, that is unaccompanied by a painful repent- 
ance and true humiliation, is productive of a false feeling; and it 
is yet to be proved that all false feeling, like everything else 
that is false, does not generate a disposition favorable to, rather 
than averse from crime. If experience did not abundantly prove 
it, the true philosophy of the affections might demonstrate that 
nothing is ultimately so hardening to the soul as spurious emotion 
connected with no right feeling of the real moral condition of the 
unhappy subject of its influence. 

We maintain, then, that the apparently sterner view is, in 
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reality, by far the most humane, not only for society, but also for 
the criminal himself. The one would make restoration to a 
higher moral grade, a previous step to reformation; the other would 
give him that place only when after fair trial, and competent tests, 
he could be truly pronounced reformed. The previous humilia- 
tion, according to the philosophy of the Bible and all right views 
of human nature, is a most important part of the necessary means 
tosucharesult. ‘The course practised at the Sing Sing State Prison 
has a direct tendency to prevent this; or, most likely, to produce 
a sentimental reformation, having no real ground in the conscience, 
furnishing no real strength against temptation, and no security 
against the worst of crimes. Moreover, to treat the criminal as 
though he were not degraded, is a lie on its very face; it is not 
honest ; it is not acting according to the truth of things; and, like 
everything else that is hollow and deceptive, must be mischievous. 
There is a want of that sincerity without which there can be no 
hope for good. The philanthropy is unreal and affected; the 
reformation resulting must be of the same character. Genuine 
repentance would turn away from it to that better sympathy, which 
to some may seem like pharisaism, but which has, in reality, more 
of the true feeling of brotherhood in proportion as it is more sin- 
cere, and is therefore more truly elicesions for good, because it 
does not attempt to separate ideas which God has indissolubly 
joined together. 

Our third argument, or the one from the Scriptures, is necessa- 
rily deferred to another occasion. 


ARTICLE III. 







THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER. 


By Pror. Henry P. Tappan, D.D., New York: 






Tue Brste is the voice of our Father in Heaven, speaking to 
us, his ignorant and sinful children. He speaks to us that he may 
enlighten and correct us—that he may make us wise and good like 
himself. It is to be presumed that he speaks in a way adapted to 
our ignorance and our wants—that he speaks so that we may un- 
emery him, and of things which it behoves us most of all to 

ow. 

Now we do not find in this Bible a system of science or of art, 
by which the efforts of the human mind are anticipated and ren- 
dered unnecessary. These have been left to our own thought and 
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skill to work out, and slowly to ripen from age to age. He has 
presented us the objects of science, and the materials of art in the 
universe around us; and he has planted deep within our minds 
the elements of truth, andthe principles of investigation and rea- 
soning—and here he has left us. 

But there were truths and interests too high and momentous to 
be given up to the slow development of ages,—even if the human 
mind of itself could have grasped them. But there were truths 
and interests which the human mind of itself could not reach, or 
in a degree very limited and insufficient. Redemption from sin 
and al] its attending and consequential evils, and the state of man 
after death, are the two great problems before which all mere phi- 
losophy and science have ever stood abashed. The highest cul- 


tivation of the intellect and the taste still leaves the heart corrupt 5. 


and the most glorious and ripened knowledge of the visible and 
temporal, contains no adequate data of the invisible and the eter- 
nal. The high hope, the illimitable destiny, the final well-being 
of men lie in these solemn and sublime problems, but he does not 
find the solution within himself, nor in the mechanism of the 
world aroundhim. Itis on these great questions that God speaks 
tohim. He will not leave his poor chud in darkness—He will 
not abandon him to the power of evil. 

In accordance with His benevolent purpose, the language which 
He employs, is the familiar language in use between man and man. 
And while he employed men as the instruments of his revelation, 
and so inspired them that they should communicate the truth ade- 
quately and without any admixture of error, he still permitted 
them to speak both according to their vernacular idiom, and their 
individual peculiarities of style, and according to the usages of lan- 
guage generally, in respect to illustrations, figures, and graces of 
speech. 

The Bible, therefore, is not a book of philosophy, for it does 
not profess to treat of philosophical subjects; nor is it a book of 
science, for it does not profess to treat of scientific subjects ; but 
itis a book of history and biographies, of religious and moral 
truths, and institutions ; a book of laws, prophecies, comminations, 
and promises; a book wherein is revealed the origin, the condi- 
tion, the duty, the salvation, and the immortal hope of man. 

It is true, indeed, that the topics of this Book have most inti- 
mate relations with various parts of philosophy, such as ontology 
and psychology; and that facts are introduced which seem to in- 
volve, to some extent, particular views of science, such as geology 
and astronomy ; but, then, no philosophical discussions are inter- 
woven—no philosophical terms are employed—and no scientific 
doctrines are professedly and systematically given, but every kind 
of knowledge appears in practical moral relations, and under turns 
of thought and forms of expression according with the popular 
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apprehension. With the exception of prophecies relating to re- 
mote events, where the import is designedly and for obviously 
wise reasons, concealed under mysterious symbols and imagery, 
the Sacred writings are so written as to be easily understood by 
those to whom they are addressed. Moses wrote under the Di- 
vine inspiration and direction, for the information and instruc- 
tion of his countrymen, in the vernacular idiom. There is no doubt 
that he meant to be understood, and that he was understood.* 
The book of Job was an intelligible book to the readers of his age. 
All the Sacred historians evidently wrote on the same principles, 
and were, at least, as well understood by their countrymen, as 
the historians of other nations are by their countrymen. ‘The 
Psalms, and the devotional parts of the Bible, generally, were in- 
tended, like all devotional books, for popular use and edification ; 
and furnished to the devotional heart apt, natural, and beautiful 
expressions. 

Those predictions which related to events near at hand, such as 
the prediction delivered to Hezekiah respecting his death, and the 
predictions of Jeremiah concerning the captivity, were delivered 
in plain and direct language. The same is true of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The discourses of Christ were at first delivered openly 
to the people and to his disciples, plainly with the intent to in- 
struct them. And it cannot be questioned that all who heard him 
with a right spirit—like Mary sitting at his feet—were instructed. 
There was no man that ever spoke like this man, whether we 
consider the wisdom or the plainness, the sincerity or the authority 
with which he spoke. It is true, indeed, that he sometimes spake 
in parables which seemed to require an explanation. But that 
nothing was intended to be concealed is evident from the fact that 
the explanation was _— to the disciples as soon as requested by 
them, and now stands upon the pages of the Gospel, a perpetual 
record. Nor is there any reason for believing that it would not 
with equal readiness have been afforded to any other sincere in- 
quirers from among the multitude. Christ did not choose to cast 
his instructions like pearls before swine, but put them often in a 
form which was calculated to test the sincerity and ‘earnestness ot 
his auditors ;—if they sought for the explanation they obtained it, 
and then when it was obtained, the truth appeared the more vivid 


*“The plainest and most natural view of the language of the Sacred Historian 
is, that his expressions ought to be received by us in the sense in which they were 
understood by the people to whom he addressed himself. If, when speaking of the 
Creation, instead of using the terms light and water, he had spoken of the former 
as a wave, and of the latter as the union of two invisible airs, he would assuredly 
have been perfectly unintelligible to his countrymen : at the distance of above three 
thousand years his writings would have just begun to be comprehended ; and pos- 
sibly three thousand years hence, those views may be as inapplicable to the then 
existing state of human knowledge, as they would have been when the first chap- 
ter =f Genesis was written.”— Ninth Bridgwater Treatise. by Charles , Chap 
ler Y. 
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under this form of representation.* When Christ preached on 
the hills, in the plains, and in the streets of Judea, none could fai! 
to know and comprehend, who would attentively and candidly hear, 
earnestly inquire, and devoutly meditate; and so at the present 
time, none can fail to know and comprehend these simple, weighty 
and beautiful discourses, who read them earnestly and thoroughly, 
and with an humble and childlike spirit. 

The discourses of the Apostles as recorded in the book of The 
Acts, are of the same simple, direct, and earnest character. It is 
plain that they meant to give imstruction—that they meant, if pos- 
sible, to satisfy the understanding of their hearers. Hence, when 
they address their countrymen, the Jews, they borrow illustrations 
and authorities from the Old Testament ;} and when they address 
the Greeks, they quote admired passages from their own poets.} 
The Apostolical Epistles were addressed to the Churches, and unde- 
niably from the ae style and manner, and from the general 
character of the salutations with which they open, as well as from 
express charges to this effect,§ were intended to be read openly 
for the instruction of all the members. It does not appear from 
<pane contained in these Epistles that any system of philoso- 
phy, or deep erudition of any kind, was necessary in order to under- 
stand and profit by them; addressed to the people they seem 
honestly intended for the instruction of the people. Indeed, the 
chief writer of these Epistles, although himself a man of learning, 
is very explicit in representing their “ calling” as not effected 
through the wisdom or eloquence of this world.|| It was instruc- 
tion given in simplicity and faithfulness to the ordinary human 
mind—it was instruction designed not particularly for the select 
classes—the noble, the wise, the philosophical, but for the masses, 
and for the select classes only as merged in the masses. Through- 
out the whole course of this Divine instruction, from the preaching 
of Christ onwards, it was a Gospel preached to the poor—it was, 
like the light of the sun and the ambient atmosphere, a universal 
gift, for there was a universal want. There is, however, one aid 
announced, an essential and indispensable aid to the right under- 
standing and reception of the Divine gift, and that is the Divine 
Spirit himself in his illuminating and regenerating power; but it 
is an aid held out freely and sincerely to all, as freely as our daily 
bread, and as sincerely as the proffer of this bread made by the 
parental hand.** 

The Bible is, therefore, as we have said, the voice of our Father 
in heaven speaking to us his ignorant and sinful children, and 


* Luke, Chap. viii. + Acts, Chap. vii. t Acts, Chap. xvii., v. 28. 

§ 2 Thess., Chap. v., v. 27. 

| 1 Cor., Chap. v., v. 18—31. K)jjois, v. 26, evidently refers to the means or agents 
—and Chap. ii., v. 1—5. 

q Ibid., Chap. ii. vs. 9—16. ** Luke, Chap. xi., v. 9—14. 
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speaking in the most apt way to meet our condition and to bring 
us back to himself. ‘The prodigal son understood the voice of his 
father when he received him and forgave him, and rejoiced that 
the lost one was found again; and cannot we understand the 
heavenly voice? He who made the human mind must perfectly 
comprehend all its pam and be able to trace and estimate its 
nicest movements ; He who gave the power of language, must be 
capable of using language with the utmost skill and effect for all 
the ends of language—for teaching and persuading. The Bible, 
therefore, is to be received as the best book, not only in respect to 
the facts and doctrines which it contains, but also in respect to the 
style of its composition, as designed to set forth clearly and fully 
these faets and doctrines. 

One thing is not to be forgotten here, and that is, that the Bible 
while written so as to be intelligible to those to whom it was at 
first addressed, is written, also, so as to be intelligible to men of 
all ages and nations. This is indeed the characteristic of all those 
great works in literature which stand as everlasting monuments of 
Truth and Beauty—which simple and massive as the pyramids are 
even more enduring, because founded on universal principles and 
addressed to the common mind and heart of man. Buta just and 
impartial criticism must award this merit in a supereminent degree to 
the Sacred Writings. Even in that most remote patriarchal age"we 
feel athome. The beautiful pictures of the form of that early life 
of man are fresh with the colors of nature and of truth—we under- 
stand and are impressed by the characters—our hearts respond to 
the sentiments. The same holds true of all the descriptions, and 
the histories and biographies of this precious volume—they be- 
long to the human race. Nor do the strictly didactic ‘parts fall 
short in this characteristic of universality—indeed it is the more 
admirable here, for it is im this species of writing that human wit 
has most signally failed. Many of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers were wont to affect obscurity in their writings, as if the 
wisdom which they professed to make known were too august to 
be presented to men without a veiled countenance. Even Plato 
and Aristotle are often obscure to their most enraptured disciples : 
Scholasticism delighted to pile mountains of subtleties upon the 
green fields of truth, as if it were better to be amazed than to be 
fed. The fathers took their familiar walks amid the labyrinths of 
multiform philosophies. But the Bible conveys the most moment- 
ous truths in language so simple and under illustrations so strik- 
ing that the reader of every nation and of every age recognizes 
its import, and seems to be in intimate converse with a kind and 
venerable wisdom, teaching him as earnestly and appropriately 
as if he were the only listener, and the only object of its benedic- 
tions. And this suggests to us the remark that the Bible. in its 
universality is still individual—it speaks to all by speaking to 
each one. 
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Hence it is not required that any interpreter of hidden myste- 
ries should come between the human being and his God ; just as 
no mediator is required in the work of salvation save that one 
great and perfect Mediator, who is both God and man. This is 
the distinguishing excellence of this book, that it relieves us from 
the doubtfulness and mistakes incident upon the obscurities and 
imperfection of mere human teaching, by giving us in the place 
thereof a Divine teaching. Here every individual may go directly 
and for himself to the pure fountain of truth, and directly 
and for himself to the Saviour of men. ‘To enter the Court of 
the King of Kings, no costly dresses and equipages, no stately 
formalities, no bribing of the cunning for the aid of their address, 
no worshipping of courtiers for their patronage, are necessary :— 
The gates are thrown wide open—the entrance is lowly, unpre- 
tending, but pleasant, so as neither to attract the proud, nor to 
abash the humble; and whosoever entereth there with a broken 
heart and the docile spirit of a child, shall find acceptance and be 
made wise unto salvation. 

It is, of course, not denied here, that the labors of the learned 
have been put in requisition in various ways in the dissemination 
of the Word. The translation of this book into the different 
languages must ever belong to them. So also all that philologi- 
eal labor which goes to elucidate the sacred text, and consequently 
to perfect translations, is invaluable. Researches, too, in Oriental 
Geography and Antiquities, enable us to explain many local allu- 
sions, and prepare us to receive more vivid impressions from the 
imagery employed. But it is plain that all these efforts of learn- 
ing only bear upon one point, namely, to place the sacred writ- 
ings fully and distinctly before the reader,—they are not an in- 
terpretation of the sense, but an exposition of the symbol ; —they 
aim to bring the modern reader, as negrly as possible, into the 
same relation to the Divine Word, as he who heard it at the 
mouth of the prophet, or read it as a recent record in his verna- 
cular tongue. 

Hermeneutics, or the science of interpreting language, has been 
exceedingly elaborated in our time, and presented under scholas- 
tic forms, while its importance in various ways has been sufh- 
ciently signalised. That it is laudable, nay, indispensable that 
the principles of interpreting" language should be presented under 
scientific forms, no one will be disposed to question. All legiti- 
mate, scientific and philosophical labor is laudable,—no practi- 
cable field of research should be passed by. Wherever the pearls 
of truth are buried or scattered, there we should dive for them, or 
seek to gather them up. And in respect to the sacred Scriptures, 
the learned are at liberty to apply the principles of Hermeneutics 
for their private satisfaction, just as they would apply them to any 
other writings : for undoubtedly these Scriptures can abide the ut- 
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most severity of just interpretation. But on the other hand, it 
must by no means be pretended that these writings are shut up 
from the unlearned and common reader, until the learned Exegete 
apply to them his fermula. The principles of Hermeneutics, after 
all, are principles which lie in the common mind, and which 
every man applies in the daily use of language: every man who 
speaks, every man who hears, spontaneously applies these princi- 
ples. As well might we contend that an acquaintance with 
scholastic logic is necessary to a right apprehension of the Scrip- 
tures, as that an acquaintance with scholastic Hermeneutics is thus 
necessary. We all believe that we can address our fellow men 
on momentous topics, and make ourselves understood, although 
they be unacquainted with these formal sciences. What we shall 
say, shall indeed be good reasoning, and expressed in appropriate and 
correct, although in the simplest language, and the common mind 
will follow our reasoning, because it is the prerogative of all mind 
to reason, and will apprehend our language because always accus- 
tomed to the use of language. It is on this principle that the ora- 
tor of popular assemblies proceeds, when speaking on topics which 
involve the destiny of nations, or which reach forward to the desti- 
nies of eternity. It was on this principle that Demosthenes, Patrick 
Henry, and George Whitfield, addressed assemblies of the people. 
Now it is thus that the Bible addresses men—it does not intend to 
overleap, but to meet their understanding—it addresses them as 
beings capable of thought, and accustomed to the use of language. 
And if he is the most skilful orator who, understanding the minds 
and relations of his auditors best, employs reasonings and language 
nicely appropriated to them; then, may we well believe, that the 
Allwise and most merciful God, in undertaking to teach his poor 
children of the earth the truths and duties which involve their 
eternal state, has not, at least, fallen behind any the most skilful 
human teachers or orators. Nor is the strength of this position 
at all weakened by the admission that God teaches truths which 
human reason never could have composed, and which it even now 
is unable to comprehend and explain. Be the truth ever so mys- 
terious, nevertheless it is stated in intelligible language, and under 
intelligible illustrations. I may not comprehend the nature of 
light, yet I may understand the proposition affirming that light 
moves in right hese ; and so, also, I may not comprehend the na- 
ture of the incarnation, and yet I may understand the proposition 
which affirms that ‘‘ God was made flesh, and dwelt among us.”’ 
I may not comprehend the eternity of God, and yet I may under- 
stand the affirmation of the prophet, “that God inhabited Eter- 
nity.”? Besides, if the truths are such as God alone could reveal, 
then they are truths which God alone can explain, or at least can 
best explain, and therefore the sacred exposition must be received 
as the most clear and judicious, and the best adapted to human 
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apprehension. But we are not called upon to admit that any 
aids of learned investigation are absolutely required after the word 
faithfully translated is prepared for every reader in his vernacular 
tongue, not even that which relates to biblical antiquities and geo- 
graphy; for such is the siraplicity and universality of the Bible, 
that its leading import, its eardinal facts and doctrines, are not 
suspended upon any of these subsidiary knowledges. The history 
of Joseph, the story of Ruth, the lives and preachings of the pro- 
phets, the Psalms of David, the proverbs of Solomon, the discourses 
of Christ and the apqstolical epistles, open themselves readily in 
the main, to the simple-hearted and earnest reader. And whatever 
explanation the New Testament requires, as connected with, and 
following another dispensation, is easily found in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The history of the Church, and the biographies of the 
pious, warrant the assertion that those have apprehended the way 
of salvation most clearly, and have been most imbued with the 
Heavenly wisdom, who, like Bunyan in prison, have been shut up 
to the study of the simple Word. In fine, the great feature of 
this revelation is, that give it to each individual in his own tongue, 
and he comes directly under a Divine Teaching, by which, in al] 
that relates to salvation,—to that which forms the great burden of 
this teaching—he is made independent of all other teaching. 
Give the Bible to any man who can read it, and he at once is taught 
by prophets, and by Christ and his Apostles. Are not these the 
most perfect teachers? Will not the Holy Spirit be present as he 
earnestly reads? Is he not now before the open gate of Heaven? 

Nor can anything which we have said above be justly con- 
strued as disparaging any legitimate branch of learning, or learn- 
ed men, or a learned ministry. The more we cultivate the 
intellect, the more we honor Him who constituted our minds after 
the image of his own; and the more we search after knowledge, 
the wider becomes our view of the Divine benignity and wisdom. 
All the influences of the Bible tend to inspire the most earnest 
love of all truth and knowledge, and of self-cultivation. ** Wis- 
dom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom: and with all 
thy getting, get understanding. ‘Take fast hold of instruction ; 
let her not go ; keep her; for she is thy life.” Such are its ex- 
hortations. And he who penned these words was commended 
of God, because he chose wisdom first of all. Among its finest 
characters, too, were men of learning, such as Moses, Joseph, Da- 
vid, Daniel, and Paul. The most thoroughly learned man, both 
understands the simplest truths best, and can set them forth most 
simply and effectually. He who is the light of the world, and 
the eternal fountain of wisdom—even the Divine Logos himself, 
when he dwelt among men, gave the most beautiful illustration 
how the profoundest mind can teach the ignorant in the ordinary 
forms of speech. There is a wide difference between the mysti- 
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cism which learning, in its pride and pedantry, puts on, to excite 
the wonder and admiration of the vulgar, and that pure light 
which, from its own interior illumination, it throws around all sub- 
jects, so that common minds, and even little children, may under- 
stand them. Therefore let all the appliances of education be 
made as common as possible, and let him who would proclaim 
God’s truth, lay hold upon all knowledge if he can: Thus, in 
the expansion of our noblest faculties, will a oe gD be made 
both for receiving and imparting Divine knowledge. 
But then those philosophies and sciences ,which, by our native 
owers, we achieve, are*not to be put in the place or in the way 
of God’s truth, which was intended not for philosophers and men 
of science in particular, but for all men, and for men who had no 
greater knowledge than those plain and common men to whom 
the Divine Word was at first addressed. If the Infinite, who is 
familiar with all philosophy and science, out of regard to poor 
simple men, did not pile upon his revelations the splendors and 
subtleties of erudition, shall we with our murky knowledges at- 
tempt it? If He had chosen to make his Bible a scientific book, 
he might easily have done so; and that He did not choose to do 
so, ought to teach us humility and forbearance in the use of our 
poor learning in respect to it. He, the Great Teacher, chose to 
teach us the awful and momentous lessons of duty and salvation 
in a plain and practical way. It is safest and wisest, and certainly 
most reverent, to learn of him the mode of teaching, as well as the 
truth to be taught. But the question may be asked, wherein is 
the necessity and value of a Ministry at all, seeing that the Bible 
is so plain, and all sufficient in itself? Without entering, in this 
place, upon a full consideration of the Gospel ministry, it will be 
enough to reply, that the Bible requires to be put into the hands 
of men, and their attention requires to be called to it by reason- 
ings and persuasions, drawn both from their actual condition, and 
from the teachings contained in the book itself. ‘The preacher 
goes forth among men ior this very purpose, to bring them to attend 
to God’s Word ; and then, indeed, does he feel that he has suc- 
ceeded in his mission, when he has brought them earnestly, can- 
didly, prayerfully, and perseveringly to read it: now he looks for 
deep conviction and a striving to enter into the strait gate; now 
that they have the truth, they will be sanctified through the truth. 
There is the same demand for Spiritual Teachers that there is 
for any other Teachers—a demand lying in the actual state of the 
world. However wide and free the field of knowledge,—and 
truly the world is full of invitations to thought and investigation,— 
still, men choose generally to engage in other pursuits ; and then 
the few whose minds are imbued with a divine spirit of wisdom 
feel themselves constrained to become the Teachers of their fel- 
lows in the Sciences and Arts. Now, there are many things that 
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they will doin the outset, simply to set forth the charms and 
value of these higher pursuits; and they think much is gained 
when they have won over the devout attention of their auditors 
and disciples. And being themselves more practised in this way, 
they will next lead on the others kindly by persuasions, by the 
force of example, and by giving them tastes of knowledge in antici- 
pation of their own study and researches. Now, all this applies 
to Divine truth likewise; for, although the Bible is plain and all 
sufficient of itself, still only the few are inclined to study it de- 
voutly ; and hence, these of necessity must become the guides and 
Teachers of the others, until that day of universal illumination 
come, when it shall be no longer necessary for every man to teach 
his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; 
for all shall know him from the least to the greatest. 

In teaching the Sciences, some last authority is always appealed 
to, as in natural science, experiments and observations are appeal- 
ed to which all men may make for themselves ; and the clearness 
and authoritativeness of the Science, to the general mind, will be 
just according to the perfection of this last authority. Now, it is 
just this relation which the Bible holds to all human teachers 
of Divine things; it contains the last authority to which every 
man may appeal for himself. Human teachers by their learning may 
clear up doubtful passages by a more accurate translation, and by 
biblical geography and archeology; and, in respect to these, the 
common mind will repose upon the universal consent of the learned, 
as well as upon the greater consistency of the whole, made appa- 
rent to them by simply comparing Scripture with Scripture: but 
any received translation, like our English translation, for all the 
ends of a Revelation, is clear as noon-day. As God’s book, the 
Bible is a perfect and unquestionable authority ; and, therefore, to 
it must the teacher of religion refer at last, as the natural philoso- 
pher refers to the phenomena of nature. 

The Bible, however, as a last authority, is more simple and 
available, and involves far less of learned authority than any ac- 
knowledged criteria of Science. For, although there be many facts 
of Science which are open to all men, still there are many also,— 
and these, too, of the last importance,—which lie beyond the field 
of ordinary observation; while the most momentous and central 
facts of Christianity—those which absolutely determine and fix 
the character of the religious system, are just those which lie most 
open to the common reader. Hence, hermeneutics, and philo- 
logy; biblical archeology, and geography, have cast light only 
upon isolated passages without modifying essentially the great 
body of Truth: what the early Christians received and found effi- 
eacious to the Salvation of the Soul, we, at the present day, re- 
ceive and find efficacious in like manner. From the age of the 
Apostles, onward through every subsequent age, there has been 
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but one genuine and vital Christianity ; and this has been known 
to every true disciple, however he may have been led through 
custom or philosophy, to add on extraneous dogmas—or however 
he may have failed, through lack of learning, to perceive some 
curious secondary points. 

A question has been raised respecting the progressive nature of 
our knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. It has been maintained, 
that with the advance of science and philosophy, there must be a 
corresponding advance in biblical interpretation ; and hence, that 
many conclusions drawn by the dim lights of crude and unripened 
knowledge, must necessarily be modified, or even laid entirely 
aside under the splendors of modern discovery—that the Bible, 
like nature, is a collection of facts which are imperfectly appre- 
hended and liable to misinterpretation, until a ripened philosophy 
gives the exact laws of observation and interpretation. Astrono- 
my, geology, and psychology, are particularly noted for their bear- 
ing upon Biblical interpretation. But astronomy, geology, and 
the natural sciences, generally, do not bear upon the construction 
of any passages which involve the moral interests of man; and as 
the Bible does not profess to teach these sciences, but only alludes, 
incidentally, to certain phenomena connected with them, and in 
terms according with the popular conceptions,* it is hardly proba- 
ble that we shall obtain any clearer view of its teaching through 
their advancement. The great aim of the Sacred Writers, in 
alluding to natural phenomena, is to represent God as the Creator 
and Governor of the Universe, and to illustrate his Majesty, Wis- 
dom and Benevolence—this it does without deciding between the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, or revealing the laws and pro- 
cesses of geological formations. 

Psychology, or the philosophy of the human soul, is, indeed, 
intimately connected with the moral and central truths of the Bi- 
ble; and it cannot be denied, that when this philosophy is per- 
fected, these truths, as connected both with God and man, will 
stand forth in a more resplendent light. But psychology, in its 
essential and practical aspects, appears, in certain cardinal facts, 
well known to the universal human consciousness. ‘The distinc- 
tion between right and wrong—moral obligation based upon moral 
freedom—the adaptation of the laws of duty to the well-being of 
man—the evil of Sin—immortality and retribution—and the being 
and attributes of God, can be apprehended without any nice 
psychological analysis. All things in heaven and earth have 
their philosophy. The insensate mechanism of nature hath its 
philosophy ; and the living mind hath its philosophy. But as the 
philosophy of nature governs atoms and masses in their unthinking 
passivity, so the mind spontaneously yields to the great principles 


* See page 97, note. 
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of its interior constitution, where reflection or philosophical self- 
recognition is still undeveloped. And in the harmony and fitness of 
the universal order, this spontaneous action is most easy and lively 
just where it is most needed, in everything relating to the social 
and moral state of man. Hence, man readily unites in the consti- 
- tution of society, acknowledges the authority of law, and becomes 
asubject of government. Now, there is nothing in the Bible but 
what addresses itself plainly to the conscience, moral sense, and 
spontaneous reason of man. ‘The mind here, as in many other 
things of daily and vital moment, naturally apprehends and judges 
’ without staying to reflect psychologically upon the nature and 
laws of its cognitive faculties. 

As to its grand scope, its moral ends, therefore, the Bible is to 
be received as both complete and clear in itself. When first given 
it did not develope itself in sciences and philosophies then ex- 
tant, so that the learned had to approach its meaning through pre- 
liminary investigations, profound, difficult, and doubtful; nor did 
it conceal itself in sciences and philosophies afterwards to be 
wrought out by human genius and industry, and thus adjourn its 
blessed illumination to a distant day. It rose upon our world, at 
first, as the bright and beautiful Sun of the young Creation, giving 
light to every eye, and making all things plain to behold ; and, it 
has been the same bright and beautiful Sun ever since, revealing 
the heaven and the earth, and cherishing by its genial warmth the 
soul of man. We may not comprehend how its exhaustless urn 
is supplied with light, or how its rays so swiftly travel from the 
far distant heavens, or how it produces its gracious effects ; but 
this does not hinder us from experiencing these effects, nor lessen 
the joyous beauty of its shine. The philosopher who measures 
the orb of the sun, analyses the eye, and discovers the laws of 
light, hath no keener sense of light than the unlettered man who 
goeth forth to his work from the morning until the evening. The 
truths and facts of the Bible stand connected with great and curi- 
ous questions in philosophy; but it is only the truths and facts 
which it propounds. The truths and facts may receive a philoso- 
phical explanation, and thus certain demands of the speculative 
reason may be answered, but it is only by the truths and facts 
that the Bible accomplishes its mission. When the great ques- 
tions in philosophy shall be solved, human reason will have done 
its work, and will receive its crown of light: but even then, the 
truths and facts of the Bible, as the basis of duty, as the source of 
hope, as the efficacious means of salvation, will stand just where 
they did before. It will then be as true as it is now, “‘ except ye 
be converted and become like little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

The human reason has ever been struggling to do its work—it 
has sought to solve the great philosophical problems springing up 
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in the path of Christianity. But here began a great and porten- 
tous error. Philosophy is progressive; but Christianity, in its 
true sphere, and, as to its true aims, is complete. Dogmatic Theo- 
logy 1s constituted by philosophical speculation upon revealed 
truths. Had philosophy first been perfected, and then legitimately 
applied, Dogmatic Theology would have been a determinate and 
indisputable science. But as eggncn -y) has ever been assuming 
new phases, and branching out itself into a variety of schools, 
often fiercely opposed to each other, Dogmatic T beokeis has cor- 
respondingly appeared under various systems, some of which have 
possessed points of agreement, while others have diverged into 
open hostility. It was unavoidable that philosophy, in its pro- 
gress towards a complete development, should assume various and 
conflicting forms. It was unavoidable that Theology, as a Science, 
should go along a similar track in its progress to a clear noontide. 
And what was here demanded, was unlimited freedom of thought 
and investigation. It is only in this way that the Speculative rea- 
son can legitimately and adequately do its work. The portentous 
error was the ever renewed attempt to identify a particular dog- 
matic science with Christianity. Some crude and unripened phi- 
losophy gave birth to a crude unripened science. The particular 
science was adopted by the Church; the Church lay embosomed 
in worldly power, wealth; and dignities; the Schools which gave 
birth to the science, lay embosomed in the Church. ‘Thus the 
particular science became ascendant; and the hope both of the 
scholar and the ecclesiastic—the hope of all fame, of all prefer- 
ment, hung upon it. The philosophy triumphs through the dread 
authority of the Church—authority which she professes to have 
derived from the Holy Apostles—from the great author of Chris- 
tianity himself; to the keys of the kingdom of heaven, she adds 
the sword of State, and thus it triumphs through the state like- 
wise, as the adjunct of the Church. The creed embodying the 
dogmatical science is formed—the very language is stereotyped, 
and made sacred and authoritative. Heaven and earth defend 
the creed. Woe be to him who opposes the creed! He isa 
heretic, a traitor—let his body be burned—let his soul take its 
place among the damned ! 

The evil is manifold. Philosophical investigation is impeded 
or even brought to a pause. Free thought may give birth to new 
conclusions ; and new conclusions may attack the dogmati- 
cal science of the creed. There must be no thought, therefore, 
beyond the established forms and dogmas. Thus the natural ra- 
tional criteria of truth are exchanged for the voice of the Church 
and the State; and no hope remains for the progress of phi- 
losophy unless through the violence and crimes of a revolution, 
ihe only effect of which may be to transfer the sceptre of this ty- 
ranny over mind from one school to another. On the other hand, 
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instead of the simple majesty of gospel truth speaking in the 
language which she brought from her native heaven, we are im- 
posed upon by the stately antics of ambitious men, and our ears 
stunned with the barbarous jargon of scholastic ignorance: we 
have lost the teaching of the prophets of Christ and his Apostles, 
and we have instead thereof the teaching of Doctors and Fathers ; 
the blessed Gospel which every man might carry about him in his 
bosom, is sealed up and laid away, and spacious libraries are 
opened where huge tomes in triple rows stand frowningly to teach 
us what to believe and how through the Church to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. The discourses of Christ, as if too miscellaneous, 
and disjointed, and unscientific, are supplanted by elaborated 
creeds, confessions, and didactic systems! We have thus de- 
veloped a Christianity of the Church and State, and of the Schools. 
These are leagued together, and yet possess distinct elements, and, 
therefore, require to be analyzed apart, in order to be compre- 
hended in their union. The Christianity of the Church represents 
the Church as endowed with Divine gifts, clothed with Divine au- 
thority, as containing within herself a vicegerency fromthe King of 
Kings, the Lord of Lords, by virtue of which she interprets the word, 
enacts ecclesiastical laws, prescribes rituals, decides controversies, 
bestows privileges, enjoins penances, works miracles, regulates 
kingdoms, anathematises heretics and infidels, forgives penitents— 
in fine, holds the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, opening and 
shutting the gates with a plenary wisdom and power. 

The Christianity of the State is simply the Church, uniting its 
authority with the secular power. There is thus a mutual susten- 
tation. The State enables the Church to awe into submission by 
the dread of civil penalties ; and the Church gives the State the 
majesty and force of Divine sanction. 

The Christianity of the Schools is the form of doctrine deter- 
mined by the form of philosophy which has received the sanction 
of the Church. 

Now, to all there is opposed the Christianity of the Word :— 
Christianity, not under the interpretations, remodellings, and addi- 
tions of the Church, and not under the expositions and explana- 
tions of any school of philosophy; but Christianity as fully and 
clearly set forth in the simple Word itself. A Christianity not 
requiring the interpretations of the Church, for the interpretations 
of the Church are but the interpretations of men; but this comes 
from the Father of lights himself, and is its own sufficient interpre- 
ter to every one who will give his heart and his mind to it: a 
Christianity not requiring the remodellings and additions of the 
Church—for, coming from a Divine hand, the touch of a human 
hand can only mar what God hath perfected, and can give no ad- 
ditional grace to what hath sprung from the fullness of the Divine 
conception : and a Christianity not requiring the dogmatism of the 
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Schools, because given in the simplicity of a higher wisdom to all 
the simple hearted, that those whom human wit has only dazzled 
or led astray, may find, without mistake, the way to Heaven, and 
walk therein with a cheerful and certain hope: a Christianity by 
which every man is brought, without any human mediation, 
directly to the Great Mediator himself, for light and salvation. 

No religion ever appeared in our world under so meek and un- 
pretending a form as Christianity; and yet none ever appeared 
with such divinity and dignity ; none ever appeared with so little 
display of argument or erudition, and yet none ever appeared 
with such authority of truth. It came into our world without 
causing its voice to be heard in the streets, without garments 
rolled in blood—it came in gentleness and love, and calmly re- 
posing upon the consciousness of its own worth and purposes, it 
performed its mission without respect of persons, and in perfect 
independence, fearing no man, fiattering no man, but loving all men. 
It claimed to abrogate the priesthood and priestly rites, by fulfilling 
at once their whole intent. It claimed to supersede all philosophies, 
in the matter of human salvation, by a Wisdom from on High. It 
claimed to separate itself from all earthly dominion by proclaiming 
its kingdom not of this world, and the true authority and might of 
this kingdom to be manifested in the heart of man. 

It was unavoidable that such a system should meet with stern 
opposition. The Hierarchies opposed it—the Judean Hierarchy 
put to death its Divine Author, and with mortal hate perse- 
cuted his disciples. And they fled from Jerusalem only to be 
met by the Pagan Hierarchy at Rome with fire and sword, and 
the fury of wild beasts in the arena. The schools of philosophy 
opposed it, whether at Jerusalem or at Athens, when they denied 
the resurrection of the dead; and in the pride of learning and 
eloquence, despised as foolishness the preaching of the Cross. 
The State opposed it. The imperial Cesar frowned upon a 
system: which, instead of deifying his authority and clothing his 
decrees with the terrors of superstition, reduced him to the condi- 
tion of a culprit before the King of Kings. 

But all opposition melted away before the unendurable splendors 
of heavenly Truth; and the Priest, the Philosopher, and the Em- 
were alike fain to make friends with the majestic visitor. But 

ow did they make friends? Did the priest yield up his sacred pre- 
tensions, the philosopher become a little child at the feet of Jesus, 
and the Cesar throw down his royal diadem to receive it again only 
from the hands of Love and Justice? By nomeans. The priest as- 
sumed to be the appointed and only legitimate minister of the hea- 
venly grace—to be Christ’s Vicegerent; and reared an altar on 
which, ina portentous mystery, he professed to offer daily the 
victim who was once offered on the Cross of Calvary. The phi- 
losopher boasted himself the expounder of the truths and facts of 
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Christianity. And the emperor, emblazoning the Cross upon‘his 
standard, proclaimed, By this sign we conquer. The Hierarchy, 
the schools, the State, indeed, adopted Christianity, but it was 
only to corrupt, to debase, and to mould to their own purposes. 
They bowed to the universal voice of humanity in esene A to 
Christianity an apparent triumph; but in reality they triumphed 
still. ‘They assumed the titles and professions of the kingdom of 
heaven ; but they only the more securely established the ancient 
mysteries of error and the kingdom of this world. A true Church 
remained, but it was a Church in the wilderness ; there were faith- 
ful souls who still, as at the beginning, bore and had patience, 
and labored and did not faint, but as at the beginning they were 
confessors and martyrs. At the beginning they were put to death 
under the infamy of the Christian name; it was a strange revolu- 
tion by which they were now put to ‘death as heretics from the 
Christian Faith! The enemy sowed tares among the wheat, and 
the dark counterfeit overtopped the golden ears. 

‘‘ Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but 
when he ascended, and his Apostles after him were laid asleep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Egyptian 'Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. 
From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst 
appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb, 
still as they could find them.” As the ‘sad friends of Truth,” 
let us seek for her scattered limbs, and attempt something for the 
restoration of her glorious form, still looking, with the noble 
Milton, for ‘‘ her Master’s second coming,”’ when ‘‘ he shall bring 
together every joint and member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT WITH POLITICS 
By Rev. James W. McLans, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


Anraconist influences exist in our world. Principles of action, 
differing in character essentially from each other, obtain as the basis 
of sentiment inthe community. There is on the one hand the wis- 
dom which is of this world, and which is throughout affected by 
the poison of an ignorant and narrow-minded pllidionen ; on the 
other, there exists the legislation of Heaven—Christianity, incul- 
cating the lessons of an enlightened and expansive benevolence. 
In most cases, the former has ever had the control of the human 
mind,—has shaped the thoughts and directed the conduct of men. 
But with this the latter is in stern conflict—pronounces it foolish- 
ness, and seeks to overthrow its dominion, and to introduce in its 
place higher principles—the wisdom which is from above, and 
which is first pure, then’peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy. : 

Our object at present is to speak of this latter system of influ- 
ence in one of its many aspects; namely, its conflict with poli- 
tics. We use this term in its widest sense, as comprehending both 
the frame-work and the administration of government. We wish 
to call attention to some of the more prominent points of this con- 
fict, and then to show that rages will triumph—will bring 
dl the arrangements of man’s political condition into sympathy 
with its own legislation. Its great object, we are well aware, is 
, spiritual one—the salvation of men; but in effecting this it will 

in other victories—will subdue opposing influences, and convert 

em into important auxiliaries to its main design. Whatever, 
therefore, there is in the principles and practices of men, or in the 
arrangements of their social and political condition, which is un- 
friendly to the great object of Christianity, is destined, we be- 
lieve, to be known only as that which has been. It matters not 
where or what the obstacle may be; if it is in the way of the com- 
ing of that kingdom which is righteousness and peace, it cannot 
continue. The decree has gone forth. Christianity, in the at- 
tainment of its chief object, is to triumph on the soil of our sin- 
burdened world. In gaining this it will effect many subordinate 
ends—will bring into friendly relation to man’s spiritual in- 
terests the whole influence of his political condition. 
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Our first business is with the points of conflict. We begin with 
the origin of government, or the source of civil power. The wis- 
dom of the world makes this to be the will of the people. It 
teaches that government originates with man,—that the civil 
power comes from the social compact,—or, in other words, that 
the foundation of all government—the origin of the right to govern, 
and of the correlative duty to obey—is expediency—is in the con- 
viction of men, that it is for their interests. But this view 
diminishes the influence of law, and weakens the power of govern- 
ment. It attenuates the moral atmosphere around men, and thus 
takes immensely from that pressure, which, under different teach- 
ing, would be felt by the disturbing forces in society. Hence, in 
places where this view prevails, the surface of society is ever and 
anon ruffled and thrown into commotion, and the rights of indi- 
viduals trampled upon, in the mad effervescence of men, who 
have been brought up in the sehool of political expediency, and 
who feel that subjection to law is enjoined only by the statute 
book—that human rights have no higher protection than that of 
a human authority, based simply upon the convictions of men that 
it is for the general good. 

Christianity denies this position, and opposes all the loose and 
mischievous conclusions drawn from it. It gives to government a 
far higher origin—to law a more sacred sanction. The powers 
that be are ordained of God. He made man—constituted all the 
relations of life—and has prescribed the action proper in each. 
The power to make laws, to govern, and to enforce obedience, 
comes from him. By him kings reign, and princes decree justice. 
The people are the medium—not the source of the civil power. 
God is the fountain of all authority. He ordained government ; 
and it has power from him to enforce its legitimate acts. For 
while Christianity does not teach a passive obedience to whatever 
government may enjoin, nor leave the correction of evils in the 
political system to “ the reactions of outraged nature,” since it 
commands us to obey God rather than men,—yet it does insist 
upon obedience to the powers that be in all things, which do not 
contravene the biddings of a higher authority ; and it does this on 
the ground that government is of Divine institution. He, there- 
fore, who resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and 
will be treated accordingly. This is the teaching of Christianity, 
—this the mighty pressure with which it binds the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. In thus giving the highest sacredness to author- 
ity and efficiency to law, it secures, in the most effectual manner, 
the peace and order and happiness of the community. 

Christianity is in conflict with politics as it respects the object, 
or end of government. In most cases this is practically made to 
be the elevation of rulers, and of those in the subordinate places of 
power. The: great:end is their own’ personal aggraridizement. 
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In many instances, men in power look upon office as something 
created for them, or as existing for their honor and enlargement, 
and not as the means of good to others—not as an elevation from 
which they can act more efficiently and extensively for the gene- 
ral good. It is desired and entered into simply for the sake of 
the emoluments connected with it; and not for the sake of diffus- 
ing, through all its channels of influence, the spirit of an enlight- 
ened and virtuous patriotism. ‘The great object is put aside, and 
the whole bearing of government perverted, and made the means 
of cultivating, in one form or another, the spirit of a most revolting 
selfishness. In our country great advances have been made of 
late years in this fearful work of perversion. Some have gone so 
far in this iniquity as to speak of the avails of office as ‘‘ the spoils 
of victory !”’ of divethiin to the places of power as ‘‘the reward 
due” to the leaders of a political campaign. We know of nothing 
more corrupting to morals, and subversive of manly freedom. It 
perverts the great end of government. The effect of it is to con- 
vert the ordinance of God into a political mart, where office will 
be sold to the highest bidder—to the man who has the most money 
to expend in gaining it, or the least conscience in going all lengths 
in intrigue and reckless effort to gain the ascendency of his party. 
Christianity countenances no such perversion. It makes govern- 
ment a benevolent institution, ordained, not for the aggrandizement 
of a few, but for the good of the many—for the social, intellectual 
and moral elevation of the people. Its great object, as developed 
in the Bible, is to secure order and peace in the community—to 

rotect the rights and lives of its citizens, and thus to minister to their 
industry, prosperity, and happiness. The ruler is clothed with 
authority in order to effect these high ends of benevolence. Office 
is created for the general good; and the first, great object of the 
man who enters it, should be to promote that good. Christianity, 
consequently, can never sanction any action, which changes the 
main design of government, and converts the institution into a 
machine, whose first and chief object is the benefit of those who 
manage it—their elevation above the people—the enslavement of 
men to their will. With such selfishness it has no sympathy, and 
can hold no possible communion. 

Another prominent point in this conflict respects the kind or 
form of government which should exist. In most instances, that 
which exists is incompatible with the great end of government— 
the highest good of the people. The foundation principles are 
wrong. Feudalism has shaped the whole formation. The cen- 
tral element which has given form to the entire system, is the mis- 
chievous idea, that the many are made for the few—the peasantry 
for the nobility—the people for the sovereign. In framing these 
governments, therefore, the ‘plan has been to exalt the few—to 
clothe them in all the magnificence which wealth and power can 
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give them—to make them the protectors of the people, and the 
people in turn subservient to them. But this form of government 
fails to secure the high ends of that institution. It is injurious to 
the people. In many ways it interferes with the freedom of speech 
—lessens the manliness of action, and impairs most of the sterner 
and more independent virtues of men. It injures the privileged 
order. It places them in circumstances which cherish and deve- 
lope the worst passions of our nature. Born to power, they feel that 
it is to continue with them. Inheriting pre-eminence, they know 
that it is to be theirs—that conduct cannot lessen it—that charac- 
ter cannot take it from them. Corrupted by wealth, inflated with 
the idea of their elevation above the rest of mankind, they 
are, asa class, proud, indolent, and vicious, and consequently, 
exert a disastrous influence over those below them. It is the tes- 
timony of an eminent living witness,* himself a member of the 
class which he describes, that ‘‘ the tendency of aristocracy is to 
produce among the people a general dissoluteness of manners, 
eagerness in the pursuit of wealth, and extravagance in its em- 
ployment; and not only to vex and harass, but to enslave men’s 
minds. ‘They become possessed with exaggerated notions of the 
importance of the upper classes; they bow to their authority, ape 
their manners, and affect their society. Hence there is an end to 
all independent and manly conduct.” The minds of the people 
are depressed. 

This form of government is also exceedingly burdensome and 
oppressive to the people. While the few enjoy the most princely 
fortunes, and have all that the resources of a nation can give them, 
the people generally are poor, and must be under such a system. 
For, in a level surface, hills and mountains can be made only by 
lessening the general elevation, or by making deep valleys some- 
where. ‘The higher the summits are raised, the greater of course 
must be the surrounding depression. So, wherever the form of 
government breaks up the surface of society, creates arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, gives to a few an elevation in wealth, rank, and honor, 
above others, there must, and will be a corresponding and general 
degradation, occasioned by the forced accumulation around the 
privileged portion. ‘The means of aggrandizing the few are taken 
from the many. In all countries, therefore, where these artificial 
distinctions exist,—where there are kings, princes, and nobles,—the 
people are poor, are oppressed by the enormous exactions made 
upon them in order to sustain the magnificence of those who are 
thus raised above them. This evil is herent in such forms of 
government. It was distinctly pointed out by the prophet when 
the Israelites, in their folly, determined to change the republican 
character of their civil polity into the monarchical; and the pen 


* Lord Brougham. 
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of inspiration has recorded his stern rebuke as the legislation of 
Heaven against the change. 

This form of government, we say, oppresses the people—makes 
them poor. In order to sustain such a system in England, for ex- 
ample, and it is the very best conditioned monarchy on the globe, an 
enormous taxation is necessary. In that country, according to 
their own showing, * there are “ taxes upon everything—upon every 
article that enters the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under 
the foot—taxes upon everything pleasant to see, hear, smell, 
or taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion—taxes upon 
everything upon the earth, and the waters under the earth—on 
everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on 
the raw material, and on every fresh value that is added to it by 
the industry of man—taxes upon the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health—on the ermine 
that decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal— 
on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on the brass 
nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride.” Is it strange 
that the mass of the people in the British isles are poor? How 
can it be otherwise, while they are subject to exactions, which 
exhaust their resources, and make life a burden? With any such 
system of civil polity, Christianity is, and must, in the nature of 
the case, be in conflict. For, while it does not prescribe any 
particular form, as of Divine authority, it teaches us explicitly, 
that the end of government is the good of the people—their ele- 
vation, as social, and intellectual, and moral beings, and thus fa- 
vors that system of polity, which best secures this end. It throws 
all its influence on the side of that which improves the condition, 
and ennobles the character of our race. In its principles, and in 
its teaching, it is, therefore, opposed to monarchy and aristocracy 
in all their forms; to thrones, principalities, and powers—the 
mountains and hills of pride and ambition. They are based on 
anything but benevolence; have for their object anything but the 
good of the people. They are burdensome, crushing even to their 
best interests. It is in vain to say, as has often been said, that 
they impart stability and firmness to the government—that 
they ‘‘give bone to the constitution.”” Our reply is, they pro- 
duce too much bone. ‘‘ Ossification in politics is as dangerous as 
itis in physiology.”” What Christianity may tolerate, what it may 
teach its disciples to endure, is one thing; but what it approves, 
what it sanctions as right, isa very different thing. It may in- 
struct Christians to bear with despotism, as the very way to destroy 
it-—to show in their quiet endurance of its oppressions, the iniquity 
of the system, which crushes them down, and thus work its over- 
throw. But it can sanction no form of government, which de- 
presses millions in order to elevate a few. 


* Edinburgh Review. 
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Nearly allied to this point of conflict, and in some measure a 
part of it, is the connection of Church and State. Here the 
kingdom of God on earth has long suffered violence. Men have 
entirely mistaken its nature and its power. They have looked 
upon the Church as some feeble thing, which must be nursed, and 
eared for, and held tp. They have, therefore, thrown the arm of 
State around it, and have attempted to legislate it into influence 
among men. But in doing this they have entirely mistaken both 
the end of government, and the interests of the Church. The ob- . 
ject of government is to protect the rights of men, not to inter- 
fere with, and control the exercises of religion. It is based on 
the great principles of justice and equality. Its wing should, there- 
fore, be spread alike over all. But if it favors only a part, it just 
so far abandons its province of protection, and becomes an oppres- 
sor. When, consequently, the State allies itself with the Church, 
when, in other words, it establishes certain forms of worship and 
of ecclesiastical order, and throws all its influence in favor of the 
same, it departs from the legitimate ends of government, and 
places itself in the attitude of hostility to the interests of a part of 
the people; denies to them rights and privileges which it allows 
to others; and always to a greater or less extent, becomes illiberal 
and persecuting, where its sole object should be to secure men 
from intolerance and persecution. This alliance is not only 
opposed to freedom of opinion and equal rights, but is, in many 
cases, the very means of upholding and perpetuating the most 
pernicious errors, and is thus a mighty barrier in the way of truth. 
Systems of error, which could not continue a single year, if free 
discussion were allowed, and light permitted to come to the people, 
exist in all their degrading and corrupting influence on the intel- 
lect and the heart, because they are countenanced by the govern- 
ment, and sustained by the bayonet. In consequence of its alli- 
ance with the government, the Greek Church is able to resist all 
attempts to reform her idolatrous worship, either in Greece or in 
Russia. Upheld by the State, Romanism maintains itself unharmed 
in Italy and in Austria. For centuries the scimitar has been the 
defence of the Koran. Nothing sustains the dead formalism of 
Europe but the bayonet ; and nothing arrays this force against the 
truth but the connection of the State with the Church. 

This alliance injures the Church. In leaning upon a human 
arm, she loses her strength ; comes down from her spiritual eleva- 
tion, and identifies herself, in feeling and action, with the world. 
Hence, an intolerant and persecuting spirit has ever been mani- 
fested by her while in union with the State. The Church, which is 
not allowed to call down fire from heaven upon men, has, in con- 
sequence of this unhallowed connection, put men into the fire. 
She, who is permitted only to bless, has been clothed with curses ; 
Her kingdom, which is one of righteousness and peace, has been 
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changed into one of injustice and deadly strife. The light of the 
world, in such cases, has gone out; and the salt of the earth lost 
its savor. Men, who might otherwise have been won to the 
truth, have been thus driven into a hopeless infidelity ; and preju- 
dices created, which centuries will not remove. Christianity 
surely can approve of no such alliance ; can have no possible sym- 
pathy with it. Her strength is weakened by such union. Her 
limbs are fettered by the iron mail of the state. She can conquer, 
but not with carnal weapons. All that she needs, is to be let alone. 
All that she asks, is an open field—freedom for every man to think 
and act for himself on the subject of religion. Give her this—put 
this boon into the hands of men, and her triumph is certain. The 
truth is mighty, and wherever it is allowed to have free course, it 
will prevail. Error is weak, and where it is left to stand alone, 
it falls to the ground and perishes in its conflict with Christianity. 
In itself error has no strength. 

Another point of conflict respects the exercise of the elective 
franchise. In most cases, government has been so framed as to 
exclude this privilege in the higher departments of authority. In 
these office is inherited. Power comes into the hands of indivi- 
duals, just as a farm comes into the possession of the heir, or a 
plantation of slaves passes from one owner to another. Hence, 
men are often in the highest places of power, whose character is 
the antipodes of everything virtuous; and whose influence, like 
the atmosphere of the deadly Upas, is destructive to the moral life of 
men. What an aspect, for example, did the throne of England 
present during the reign of Henry VIII., the murderer of his wives ; 
and more recently, during that of George IV., the most heartless 
libertine that ever walked the earth! But we pass by these cases 
of exclusion. The point of conflict is, where men do exercise the 
elective franchise, and respects the manner in which it is done. 
In many, perhaps a large majority of instances, this is not in sym- 
pathy with the spirit and instructions of Christianity. On this 
point the Bible speaks with great plainness and with peculiar ur- 
gency. And there is a reason why it should. The influence of 
station is great. It has much to do in forming and continuing 
the character of public sentiment; and, consequently, bears di- 
rectly on the high interests of virtue. Hence, the Bible com- 
mands us to put into the places of power good men—men who 
fear God—men of truth, hating covetousness, and who will be a 
terror to evil doers. 

The conduct of many, however, is not conformed to these pre- 
cepts. Little regard is often paid to the moral character of those 
who are candidates for office. Worth, honesty, capacity, is over- 
looked ; and the fervor of party zeal made to take the place of 
higher qualifications. And hence, the profane man, the Sabbath 
breaker, and even the adulterer, are not unfrequently clothed with 
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authority. The whole moral power of the elective franchise is 
thrown away. So strong is this party influence, that even Chris- 
tian men have not hesitated to put into the ballot-box a vote, dis- 
graced with the names of those who scoff at religion—who tram- 
ple on domestic happiness—and who live in open and unblushing 
defiance of virtuous sentiment. The gambler, the duellist, and the 
libertine, are elevated to the places of power and influence, and 
good men set aside. 

The ballot-box is a sacred place, in the estimate of a virtuous pat- 
riotism. It is here, that the voice of the people is heard—that the 
high functions of freemen are exercised—and that the lofty spirit 
of liberty makes itself to be felt. It is here, that men decide who 
shall be their rulers; what influence shall go out from the high 
places of power; and, consequently, whether the nation shall be 
exalted and rejoice, or be depressed and mourn. Here, therefore, 
the voice of patriotism and virtue should speak aright ; should 
elevate to office men, whose influence will sustain all that is 
lovely and of good report. But this duty of freemen is sadly neg- 
lected. Character is overlooked. Other considerations are allow- 
ed to have greater weight. In the choice they make, thousands 
virtually say:—‘‘ Not this man, but Barabbas’’—not this upright, 
pure minded citizen, but that reckless politician, whose length ex- 
actly suits the Procrustean bed of the party ; not this honest, in- 
corruptible patriot, who rises above the degrading slavery of com- 
mitment to a set of opinions, whether nght or wrong, but that 
subtle declaimer, who allows others to think for him, and who 
willingly incases himself in the armor of an unfaltering partyism. 
This, at least, is the tendency of things in our day. Party is ris- 
ing superior to patriotism. The bearing of political action is to 
bring men into bondage ; to fetter the freedom of opinion ; to force 
men to vote in obedience to orders, issued from some central Court 
of High Commission, or from some Star Chamber of political dicta- 
tion. The lofty spirit of American freedom is tamed down. The 
Bible is forgotten ; its commands disregarded ; and men put into 
office, whose influence is injurious to the best interests of the land. 
To us, nothing is more revolting than to clothe with sacred author- 
ity some living skeleton of vice, whom, when thus invested, we 
are bound ¢o honor / to put the balances of justice into the hands 
of a man, whose foot is resting, in crushing weight, upon domestic 
virtue; but whom, while holding those lLiksacis, we are com- 
manded to fear and reverence / Against such conduct Christianity 
is committed in ceaseless hostility. It frowns upon any exercise 
of the elective franchise, which overlooks character, and gives a 
higher importance to other considerations. Its high mandate is to 
select good men—men who fear God—men of truth, hating cove- 
tousness, and to clothe them with authority, that righteousness 
may abound, and that the land may rejoice. 
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There is much also, in civil legislation, with which Christianity 
is in conflict. The laws of any country exert a powerful influence 
in forming the character of those whe’ five under them; for, while 
they respect primarily, the outward civil conduct of men, yet, in 
controlling this, they do necessarily affect their thoughts and feel- 
ings. The vahurnel- bears upon the internal. The mind is acted 
upon by what it creates. In framing a rule of life, it gives being 
to that which operates on the intellect and the heart—that which 
gives direction to thought—existence to feeling—and character to 
the life. Laws, therefore, are something more than mere outward 
regulations. Theyhave aninward influence. They act on the mind 
of men, and help to form their character. Legislation, then, ought 
to be in sympathy with the interests of our moral nature. ‘The 
arrangements for the outward conduct ought to conform and be 
subservient, in their influence, to the good of the inner man. We do 
not say that government should undertake to legislate for the heart, 
or attempt to extend its dominion over the territory of thought 
and feeling ; but we do feel that the bearing of the outward regu- 
lation should be friendly to the inward life. The voice without 
may not dictate to that within; but, in all its commands, there 
should be heard echoes in harmony with the spiritual. The colors 
of the outer bow of legislation, which spans the earth, can never 
appear as distinct and beautiful as those of the primary arch ; but 
they should be essentially the same; should exhibit a perfect cor- 
respondence, and be the reflection of the inner and more brilliant 
glories. 

In many things, however, this is far from being true. We see 
a manifest want of conformity. In some cases, we can see no 
outer arch at all—cases where human legislation is in direct oppo- 
sition to the wisdom which is from above, and where it does not 
seem to recognize even the existence of that wisdom, or at least 
does not admit any obligation to be influenced by it. In many of 
its arrangements, we can see but little evidence of any sympathy 
with the facts of man’s existence—any shaping of its enactments 
to meet the perils of the present, or even indirectly to secure the 
interests of the future. It creates distinctions, which cut men 
loose from the holy sympathies of brotherhood with each other,— 
sanctions practices, which corrupt and degrade men,—and con- 
tinues customs, which cherish the feelings of pride, ambition, and 
revenge. In many places it imposes burdens, which crush men to 
the earth,—makes exactions upon them, that impoverish and that 
render life one incessant struggle for the bare means of subsistence, 
—and takes from men all that dignifies human nature—all that 
exalts man to the elevations of intelligence and virtue. It is im- 
possible for the serfs of Russia—for the poor in Great Britain, or 
for the slave population of this country, to rise above their present 
degraded condition, while the laws of these countries remain as 
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they are. Prostrate—with mountains’ weight of iniquitous op- 
pression upon them, they cannot rise. They may indeed show 
signs of uneasiness—and, in moments of giant despair, may change 
their position, and thus shake the land and the sea, but they can- 
not rise. The pressure downward exceeds their strength to over- 
come it. While, therefore, this weight is upon them, they will 
remain in their degraded, outcast condition. There is no hope for 
them. Christianity may seek to soothe their sorrows—may pour 
into their bleeding bosoms the oil and wine of her heavenly con- 
solations, and point the troubled spirit to a better country ; but she 
can never raise them up from the earth, and remove them to the 
inn of her charities, and take care of them, while the foot of mur- 
derous oppression is on them. She cannot make them feel that 
they are men—or cause them to stand erect and firm in virtue, 


“in beauty clad, 
With wealth in every vein. 
And reason throned upon their brow.” 


And can she then look with approbation on a system of legisla- 
tion, which thus circumscribes her dominion over the minds and 
bodies of men? Botharehers. For both atoning blood has been 
shed. Both she seeks to raise up to the elevations of redeemed 
humanity. With all in legislation, therefore, that hinders this 
work of Jove and mercy, Christianity can have no friendly con- 
nection—can look upon it with no approbation whatever. 

There is one other point of conflict, to which we must call at- 
iention, namely, the foreign policy of nations. There are various 
aspects in which this policy is in direct opposition to the laws of 
benevolence. Each nation thinks, and plans, and acts for itself, 
without the slightest regard to the interests of other countries— 
frames its whole policy in reference to them, on the basis of an 
undisguised selfishness. In many cases, the effort of each nation 
is to make itself perfectly independent of others in all that per- 
tains to the necessaries, and to many of the luxuries, of life. 
This course, however, is injurious to man—is selfish—is contrary 
to the design of the Creator. He has made us al! one family— 
mutually dependent on each other—and binds us to the duties 
which grow out of thiscommon relationship. He hasalsosoarranged 
things as calls for and facilitates national intercourse. He has so 
diversified the surface of the earth with his gifts, as makes one place, 
to some extent at least, dependent on another, and thus brings 
men to an interchange of thought and feeling, and of the results 
of toil, with each other. There are two, and but two, states or 
conditions of human society. One is, where each individual lives 
to himself and for himself—where he works for himself and sup- 
plies himself with all that he needs, and is dependent on no one 


for anything. This is an unnatural and savage state, and is inju- - 
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rious to man as a social, intellectual and moral being. ‘The other 
is, where one labors for many, where, in other words, each one 
does what he is best qualified to do, or what his circumstances 
best fit him to accomplish, and, in return, is rewarded for his 
labor by the results of the industry of others. Here, there is a 
general interchange in the results of labor—a general dependence 
felt—and of course a constant intercourse maintained. ‘This, 
therefore, is the proper and natural state of society, viewed either 
in separate parts, or as embracing all—and is beneficial to man. 
It binds men together in a brotherhood of being, and is the ground 
of a thousand tender charities, which gladden life. For 


“mutual wants our happiness increase, 
All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace.” 


Now we look upon the effort of a nation, by its restrictive policy, 
to make itself independent of all others, as an attempt to make 
a world of itself—to live to itself and for itself—as an attempt to 
cut itself loose in sympathy from the rest of mankind. Govern- 
ment must indeed in each case be supported, and a revenue from 
duties on imports seems to be as easy and equitable a way of pro- 
viding the means of this, as any other. And we see no objection, 
in imposing these duties, to such action as will stimulate the in- 
dustry, and develope the resources of the country. It is certainly 
for the general good, that they should be developed. But we are 
speaking of that policy which aims to make a nation independent 
of all others; and we see not why it is not just as selfish and as 
hateful, as would be the effort of an individual to live to himself 
and for himself. Ifa nation may do this—if it may wall itself in 
—and cut itself loose from all others, then may each man do the 
same. For Christianity teaches us that nations are to act on the 
same principles substantially, as govern the actions of individuals, 
—that one State sustains relations to other States analogous to 
those of a man to his neighbors,—and that it is therefore bound 
to pursue the same line of policy—the same enlightened and be- 
nevolent course of conduct toward other States, that an individual 
is bound to pursue towards those around him. Whatever, there- 
fore, is mean or cruel, or selfish in the action of man towards his 
fellow, is equally so when found in the conduct of nations towards 
each other. 

Another feature of this policy, of kindred character with the 
foregoing, is its mode of defence. he plan with each nation is, 
to make itself as formidable as possible in the means of injuring 
others—to plant every assailable point with the weapons of de- 
fence—to draw around itself a fiery cordon—a wall of bulwarks 
and battlements, and to cover the ocean with its floating thunder. 
In order to sustain this system, an enormous draft is every year 
made upon the resources of the country, which is the more intole- 
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rable from the fact, that it is unnecessary. There is a better 
means of defence, and one which is encumbered with no such 
crushing expenditure. A nation may ascend toa higher and safer 
elevation. It may plant itself on the ground of sacred regard to 
justice, and of an unfaltering dependence on God, and, conse- 
quently, be more secure. It may do this. ‘The same result may 
be found here, as in the case of an individual. A nation 
may come as fully into the securities of right action—may put 
itself in the same attitude of trust in God—may stay itself as 
really upon the Lord, and, as the consequence, realize the same 
peace—the same safety. We say, therefore, that there is higher 

round of security than that which we are considering. We know, 
indeed, that in some very rare instances, it may be the duty of an 
individual to resort to force in order to protect his rights, or secure 
his personal safety ; still, as a general rule, the man, who acts justly 
and who trusts in the Lord, is more secure than he, who, acting 
unjustly, depends on the prowess of his own arm for protection. 
It is certainly a manifold experience that the humble, the upright 
and the believing, as if shielded by an invisible hand, do walk the 
most safely and the most prosperously through the world. If 
nations will act in the same way, they will find a similar result. 
As long as the Jewish people feared God and obeyed his com- 
mands, they were safe—their rights were respected—and no wea- 
pon formed against them prospered. But when they departed 
from the Lord, and ceased to stay themselves upon him,—when 
they put their confidence in the strength of their own arm, and in 
that of their allies, the enemy came in upon them, triumphed over 
them, and crushed them to the earth. There is thena safer, a 
more economical course. Millions of treasure are spent every 
year in sustaining this means of defence. Fleets and armies are 
mustered into being to protect a nation’s rights, and a nation’s in- 
dependence. But if anything like the same amount were ex- 
pended in enlightening the people, in sustaining institutions, 
which promote the order, peace, and virtue of the community, a 
far greater degree of security would actually be effected, than is 
accomplished by all the array of force which floats upon the sea, 
or which threatens from a thousand battlements on the land. 
But it is in the application of this mode of defence that its terrible 
character is developed. The expense of it is as nothing when 
compared with the unfathomed evils of war, the destruction of 
morals, the infliction of suffering, and the whirlwinds of death, 
which follow in its train. Such a policy Christianity cannot ap- 
prove. It is opposed to war, and to all its arrangements. It is 
the advocate of peace. All its influences conspire to usher in that 
day when every sword will be beaten into a ploughshare, and 
every spear into a pruning hook, and when the nations will learn 
war no more. 
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These, then, are some of the more prominent points in the con- 
flict of Christianity with Politics. What the final result will be, 
no one, we think, can reasonably doubt. The former will triumph. 
Its principles are right ; are identified with the highest elevations 
of man in intellectual, social, or moral being, and ought to prevail. 
So far as it gains its great spiritual object, its influence must be to 
bring into friendly relation to this, all the arrangements of 
man’s political condition. And as it is certainly to succeed in at- 
taining its main design, as it is one day to mantle the earth with 
truth and righteousness, it must read in the case under conside- 
ration. For no one can fail to see that the evils, of which we have 
spoken, and others analogous to them in Politics, are in the way 
of human improvement; and are, therefore, unfriendly to the 
work of the Gospel in saving men, and must, consequently, be re- 
moved by Christianity in its progress over the world. 

The past proves this. Christianity, certainly, has effected 
great changes in the political condition of men. Whenit gained 
the ascendency in the Roman empire, and its peaceful banner 
floated over the palace of the Cesars, it elevated the tone of pub- 
lic sentiment, changed the feelings of the people, modified the spi- 
rit of their legislation, levelled down the high summits of pride 
and oppression, extended the boundaries of human freedom, and 
awoke in thousands of hearts a sympathy with the interests of a 
down-trodden, bleeding world. Again, during the Reformation 
Christianity gave a mighty impulse to the work of political im- 
provement. ‘The correction of abuses in the Church prepared 
the way for even a greater reform in the State. The spiritual 
worked out the temporal deliverance. A radical change was pro- 
duced. ‘The people began to think for themselves, to learn their 
rights and privileges, to understand the end of government, and 
the great principles upon which it ought to be administered. In 
what it has done, therefore, we see evidence of what it will yet 
accomplish. In the steady, onward movement in this work, which 
it has effected, we have the proof of that higher elevation, to which 
it will one day bring the political condition of our world. We 
know, indeed, that there have been many fluctuations, many ap- 
parent reverses; what Christianity has thus gained for the people 
in one age, has seemingly been lost in another. But this is a mis- 
take. It has lost none of its achievements. Its work has advanced. 
Progress there has been, in storm and sunshine. What has seem- 
ingly been against it, has worked for it. The frosts and winds of 
autumn do indeed strip the tree of its leafy covering, and leave its 
naked limbs to the cold and icy grasp of winter. But this process 
ministers to the growth of the tree, causes it to shoot its roots down 
deeper into the earth, and thus gives it a firmer position, and pre- 
pares the way for it the next year to send out its branches higher 
and wider, and to put forth a more abundant foliage. Alternation 
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is the mode of advancement in the work of human improvement. 
The depressions of vy” are antecedent and auxiliary to the ele- 
vations of to-morrow. he backward movement has respect to 
the onward progress. On the shores of the ocean there is a con- 
stant vibration in the waters of the rising tide. Each receding mo- 
tion is followed by a greater advance. The retiring waters come 
back more forceful, and reach a higher point. So rises the tide in hu- 
man affairs. Recession is followed by advancement, which ministers 
to a more exalted attainment. Here reverses are victories. The 
darkness and the light are both alike. All things work together 
for the good of those objects, which Christianity seeks to secure. 
The cloud which at times rests upon any of these objects, causes 
the instrumentalities, by which it is carried forward, to feel 
more deeply their dependence, and to keep in mind more con- 
stantly the source of their success, and thus fills them with greater 
strength, and fits them for higher action. When difficulties pre- 
sent themselves in the track of human improvement, and when, 
in consequence of these, the wheels of the enterprise are reversed, 
and all things connected with it move back for a time, it is to the 
intent that those engaged in that enterprise, may kindle the fires 
into an intenser heat, and come back under such a pressure of the 
motive power, and with such increased momentum, as will carry 
them up that difficult ascent, and place them on higher ground. 
The shadows, then, which pass over the scene of any moral enter- 
prise, and which dim the prospect, and seemingly embarrass its 
progress, are subservient to its advancement. ‘They lead to re- 
flection, and send the minds of men kindling to the throne of God, 
that they may thence return to the conflict with mightier energies, 
furnished, like Milton’s angels, with resources till then unknown, 
with which to overwhelm whatever opposes. 

There is much in the aspects of the present, which shows that 
Christianity will triumph in this matter. Wherever it exists, or 
its influence is felt, we see movement in this direction. It differs 
in different countries only in degree. In all there is some 
advance towards improvement in the political condition of the 
people. Every vessel afloat on the bosom of this common tide, 
whatever may be its structure or management, and however other 
forces may act upon it, is moved forward by this mighty current 
beneath. Even that old crazy ship, which, for a thousand years, 
has been anchored in the Tiber, darkening its waters, begins at 
length to feel the force of this rushing tide, and seems half in- 
clined, under the guidance of a new and more wakeful Palinurus, 
to weigh anchor, to spread some canvass, and to sail in the same 
direction. In all places, there is improvement. In many aspects 
of men’s political condition, there 1s a manifest advance. The 
ends and uses of civil government are better understood, and the 
conviction deepening that its powers cannot be lawfully exercised 
except for the general good. Enlightened principles are gaining 
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the ascendency, and legislation is coming into a closer sympathy 
with the true interests of men. Prejudices, the growth of ages, 
are yielding to the force of truth. Selfish and oppressive laws 
are Scpyparing from the statute-book. ‘The rights of the people 
are assuming a higher place in the action of governments. The 
control of affairs is passing from the hands of the few, into the 
power of the a and, consequently, the labor of the latter is 
ceasing to be taxed, in order to sustain the pomp, and splendor, 
and magnificence of the former. The recent triumph in England, 
in favor of the laboring classes, over the long continued and op- 
pressive policy of an idle and bloated aristocracy, is a sign of the 
times—is proof enough of the strength and the direction, which 
Christianity is giving to the currents of human legislation—proof 
enough of that overpowering sympathy with the injured and op- 
pressed, which it is awakening in human hearts. A noble eleva- 
tion was it, on which the late premier planted himself; and a fine 
spirit did he breathe, when, on retiring from office, after his memo- 
rable victory over a restrictive policy, which for ages had oppress- 
ed and starved the laboring population of Britain, he said :—* | 
shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist, who main- 
tains protection for his own individual benefit. But, it may 
be, I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of good-will in those places, which are the abodes of men whose 
lot it is to labor and earn their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow—a name remembered with expressions of good-will, when 
they shall recreate their exhausted strength with abundant and 
untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a 
sense of injustice.”’ 

We see also the certainty of this triumph, on the part of Chris- 
tianity, in the character of its principles. These are right—are 
the principles of benevolence, and are mighty. They will be in- 
culcated wherever the gospel is preached ; and will be embraced 
wherever it is believed ; and when adopted, will as certainly con- 
trol the conduct of men. In every heart in which these _princi- 
ples, therefore, find a lodgment, they will awaken an interest in 
man—will lead him, who is influenced by them, to overleap the 
barriers of cast and color—to pass by the boundaries of all selfish 
action—to take the part of the oppressed and downtrodden—and 
to look upon man, wherever found, and however degraded, as a 
member of the human family, and as possessed of the same rights 
and privileges, and to act for their elevation as social, intellectual, 
and moral beings. As these principles spread, the work of human 
improvement will go forward. Like the returning sun of spring, 
they will thaw the icy selfishness which freezes up the sympathies 
of mankind, and cause the heart, like the smitten rock, to pour 
forth a stream of pure, benevolent feeling, which will gladden the 
face of a sorrowing world. Interesting man in man, these princi- 
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ples will, of course, .affect nations in the same way when they 
gain an ascendency in their counsels. They will ally them closely 
to each other—make them feel that they are brethren—and by the 
sympathy thus awakened—by the fellow-feeling thus produced— 
and by the thousand other ties growing out of these, will bind 
them together in the harmonies of an uninterrupted peace : and 
thus banish from our earth that terrible scourge, whose history is 
written in blood, and published to the world in groans. A strik- 
ing instance of the cohesive attraction thus produced, has recently 
been seen. When some turbulent spirits endeavored to stir up 
England and this country to hostile action respecting a point of 
territorial jurisdiction, a voice in both nations, loud as many wa- 
ters, and with a feeling of indignation, as deep as the ocean that 
rolls between them, cried out, shame !—burning shame on the 
thought! and thus rebuked the foul spirit from both lands. 

We say once more, that Christianity will triumph, because it 
is pledged to this result. It is committed on the point of filling 
the earth with truth and righteousness. This work, therefore, 
will go on. It cannot be arrested. ‘Men might as well plant 
their feet on the earth, and thus expect to stop its diurnal revolu- 
tion,’ as hope by any resistance in their power to stop the pro- 
gress of this revolution, which Christianity is producing in the 
political condition of men, and which will ultimately place them 
on the high elevations of virtuous freedom, and in the enjoyment 
of an unbroken brotherhood of being with each other. This is 
its promised, glorious achievement, and it will be accomplished. 
No power on earth or under the earth can prevent it. The rulers, 
who will not yield to this gentle breeze in favor of human inte- 
rests, will be swept away by the storm which their opposition will 
call into being. ‘* Through this house, or over it,” said Lord 
Brougham, in the English Senate, “ this reform bill must pass.” 
So we say to the nations of the earth on the point before us. 
Through each Cabinet—through each Hall of Legislation, or over 
it, this Reform Bill of Christianity must—WILL pass. The 
governments which take their stand against it, and attempt to pre- 
vent this elevation of mankind to the enjoyment of their mghts and 
privileges, will be dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel. The 
work is of God, and they cannot succeed. Government is his insti- 
tution. He ordained it for the good of man. It must and will, 
therefore, be made to exist for that great end; and, consequently, 
will be changed into those forms, and be administered on those 
principles which will best secure that end. Christianity will ad- 
vance—will add one victory to another, until it thus brings into 
friendly relation to its main design every arrangement, and every 
influence of man’s political condition. ‘The whole of its promised 
work will one day be accomplished. The entire completion of 
its unfolding apocalypse will be seen, and the nations of the earth 
will rejoice in the light and glory of its achievements. 
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ARTICLE V. 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF LORD BACON. 
By Rev. SamveL M. Hopkins, Avon, N. Y. 


Wuart may have been the religious character of Lord Bacon, or 
whether he had any, may appear to some readers a question of 
very little consequence at the present day. He was the father of 
the inductive philosophy, and he was the degraded chancellor of 
King James. He served his generation and the world as a student 
of Nature; he dishonored genius and humanity as a courtier. 
This is to most people, 


The whole amount of that stupendous fame— 
A tale that blends the glory with the shame. 


We venture, however, to think it a question of some little in- 
terest, whether the great philosopher was or was not a good man. 
We write for those who believe the prophets; whose God is the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; whose faith peoples the 
unseen world with the immortal dead; and who expect to mingle 
in personal intercourse with the spirits of great men and of just 


men made perfect. They cannot think it an obsolete question, or 
one ruled out by a literary statute of limitations, whether any 
reat light of former ages set in the blackness of darkness, or not. 
e feel some personal concern in the inquiry, whether when Ju- 
das and Lord Bacon went each to his own place, they took the 
same direction. As those who profess to be seeking a better 
country, we may take some interest in knowing who of the emi- 
nent benefactors of mankind, once resident like us in the city of 
Destruction, are already dwelling on Mount Zion. It was Pliable 
indeed who asked, What company shall we have there? but it was 
Christian who answered, on the word of the governor of the 
country, There we shall be with seraphim and cherubim, creatures 
that will dazzle your eyes to look on them; there also you shall 
meet with thousands and tens of thousands that have gone before 
us to that place ; none of them hurtful, but loving and holy; every 
one walking in the sight of God, and standing in his presence 
with acceptance for ever. And Cicero but gave utterance to the 
common sentiment of those who think of immortality, when he 
anticipated the happiness of meeting in the islands of the blest, 
not only his own lost friends, but the eminent patriots and sages 
of preceding generations. 
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But on this subject, so far as Lord Bacon ‘is concerned, no one 
has thought it worth while to attempt satisfying our curiosity. 
Bacon the philosopher, Bacon the fawning courtier and the cor- 
rupt judge, has furnished matter for large comment. Bacon, in 
the only character that is of any moment to him now, as a man, « 
sinner, a penitent, has been allowed to pass without notice. His- 
tory and criticism have delighted to dwell upon his relations to 
science ; his relations to God have not been thought worthy of 
attention even by biography. No auto-record has let us into the 
secresy of his soul. No contemporaneous hand thought it impor- 
tant to tell us how he walked before God, or how he met his end. 
The most the world knows of him, it has learned from the bitte: 
couplet of Pope; and since that barbed shaft struck him a century 
ago, more noticeably still since the accomplished hand of a modern 
reviewer has stretched him on the ground, every passer-by feels 
entitled to spurn him; and making an apologetic bow to his 
genius, gives an unsparing kick at his character. His fate has 
been to have ‘ the morals blackened, though the writings ’scape ;” 
to be at once exalted to heaven, and thrust down to hell. 

We are not about to undertake the canonization of Lord Bacon 
—we shall not try to set him on the same platform with those 
ninety and nine which went not astray ; still less to class him with 
the great religious lights of the world, who had as much less 
genius as they had more faith; the seraphim of this lower sphere, 
whose office was not to know, but to love. But we think there is 
something remaining for that posterity which he left the guardian 
of his memory to do in his behalf. It is worth showing, that there 
was more of Lord Bacon than brilliancy of intellect and meanness 
of character; that there is at least as much evidence of his repent- 
ance and salvation, as of that of the crowned scholar, his only 
peer in the realm of thought, who also dragged the robes of 
genius in the dirt, and whom yet the Church would not willing] 
consign to infamy. 

In estimating the character of Lord Bacon, we cannot leave out 
of view, with any justice, the circumstances of his early life. 
There are men, who, starting from unfavorable positions, choose 
out a career of ambition, and school themselves in the art to rise. 
Bacon seemed born a courtier. 


* At his birth, 
Nature and fortune joined to make him great.” 


He was the son of a favorite Lord Keeper of Queen Elizabeth’s. 
The all-powerful Burleigh was his uncle #3 marriage. His cousin, 
Robert Cecil, was early started in the road to distinction, and 
Elizabeth rendered his destiny inevitable, by pronouncing him in 
his boyhood, her little Lord Chancellor. 
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Experience teaches us that early impressions have often a de- 
cisive influence in fixing the character of the mind and the direc- 
tion of its aims for after-life. A father’s example, the tone of his 
familiar conversation, the character and position of his friends, the 
subjects that seem most to interest them, or even the casual re- 
marks they let fall, frequently result in deciding the subsequent 
pursuits of a child, and the spirit in which they are followed. A 
passing remark at the fire-side makes of that unnoticed child, ap- 
parently occupied with his playthings or his books, a future states- 
man, soldier, or divine. 

We may easily imagine the sort of company to which the pro- 
mising younger son of the Lord Keeper would be sometimes shown 
at Gorhambury, and the kind of conversationjto which he would be 
an eager listener. Walsingham would be there, talking like a great 
minister, as he was, of the business of the Court, and not forget- 
ting, like a good man, to throw in some reflections on the trans- 
cendent value of things unseen and eternal. The great Burleigh 
would sometimes bring his learned ap to pass a night at her 
sister’s ; and unbending from the solemn dignity of his official man- 
ners, would ask of his hopeful nephew’s ee at Trinity College, 
and how he agreed with worthy Doctor Whitgift. At these times, 
too, Robert Cecil would be there ; a forward, conceited, disagree- 
able youth, to talk largely of his prospects at Court, and engage 
in country sports with Francis; not always ended, we imagine, 
without a scuffle and a bloody nose. The conversation would turn 
on vacant posts, and important claimants urging their pretensions 
at Court, whom Elizabeth, according to her usual policy, was keep- 
ing long in suspense. His Lordship would repeat with some glee 
the good pun he had go made her Majesty on the subject. 
Madam, said he, you do well to let suitors stay; for I shall tell you, 
Bis dat, qui cito dat ; if you grant them speedily, they will come 
again the sooner. Young Bacon would lay this up against the 
time when, under the operation of the same rule, he came to know 
“what hell it is in suing long to bide.”? Or the Earl of Leicester 
might pay a complimentary visit with his splendid retinue ; a fas- 
cinating instance, in the eyes of Francis, of a successful courtier’s 
advancement; and when the Earl would ask Sir Nicholas his opi- 
nion of two persons whom the Queen seemed to think well of, 
with what a hearty laugh the fat old Lord Keeper would reply,— 
By my troth, my Lord, the one is a grave counsellor; the 
other is a proper young man, and so he will be, as long as he 
lives. Or the Queen herself, on some royal progress, would rest 
a while at Gorhambury, and struck with the simplicity and modera- 
tion of the establishment, would say,—My Lord, what a little house 
you have gotten. To which the high functionary, with the 
prompt felicity of a ag wag courtier, would return—Not so, 
Madam, but it is you that have made me too great for my house. 
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Such were some of the scenes and incidents that must have 
helped to mould the temper of Francis Bacon. All his ideas of suc- 
cess and honor were connected with Court favor. His earliest asso- 
ciations must have tended to fix this impression in his mind ; and old 
Sir Nicholas did not fail to cherish it by giving him an early intro- 
duction to the politician’s Gradus ad Parnassum. He sent him 
while still a boy, to study diplomacy with Sir Amyas Paulet, in 
kiance. In short, he had but one course to pursue. No rustic 
Who holdeth the plow, and glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, 
‘nd is occupied in their labors, whose talk is of bullocks, is more 
fatally destined, as the son of Sirach thought, to obscurity, than 
Baeon was destined by example, education, rivalry, patronage, 
and the promise of rare talent, to a life in Courts. 

For all this he was not to blame. We sometimes hear Bacon 
reproached for descending from the watch-tower of philosophy to 
join in the struggle for place and power; but, in fact, he was 
entered a student of politics before he had taken his first lesson in 
science. He had the example of his father and of his uncle to en- 
courage him; he had the competition of his ill-natured cousin to 
provoke him; he had the consciousness of uncommon powers to 
bear him on; he was surrounded by politicians, not by men of sci- 
ence; the only avenue of distinction for a man of peaceful pursuits 
seemed to lie by the Court ; and the only way to climb the ladder 
of Court favor, was unbounded adulation and unceasing importu- 
nity. In suing for office and promotion, ingratiating himself with 
the favorite, and flattering the powerful, Bacon only took the 
beaten road to success ; the path that Coke, and Egerton, and the 
Cecils, had not disdained to travel; the path that Williams and 
Ellesmere, and the series of Attorney Generals and Lord Chan- 
celors, traveled afterwards. Even the high spirit of Sir Henry 
Yelverton struggled with but partial success, and that to his own 
ruin, against the general current of servility. 

If Francis Bacon then, was destined to the Court, as was una- 
voidable under the circumstances, it is not strange that he very 
early clothed; himself with adulation as with a garment. The 
haughty oe of the Tudors reduced al’, their subjects nearly 
to the same level, making the spirit and language of a slave no 
singular dishonor ; and the inordinate personal vanity of the two 
whom Bacon served, encouraged the most shameful excess of 
flattery. Nosubject of Luggnogg crawling towards the throne, 
licked the dirt of the presence chamber with more obsequious 
homage than did the courtiers of Elizabeth and James. To tell 
the most extravagant lies to their faces about the personal charms 
of the one, and the inspired wisdom of the other, was the daily 

e of soldiers, scholars, and churchmen. It is humiliating, 
aoakGens, to read such things now, but none of them seem to have 
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blushed at their own degradation. It was the common conven- 
tional falsehood of the Court. 

Bacon, it must be confessed, was no inapt scholar in this disci- 
pline of slaves. He remembered even when a boy at school, 
where he was noticed by the Queen, that he was just two years 
younger than her Majesty’s happy reign. He thought it worthy 
of his pen to give, in mature years, a schedule of her beauty, as 
minute almost as that in which the sapient King inventoried the 
charms of his fair Egyptian spouse ; and he went as far as who 
went farthest in encouraging the vanity and usurpations of “ the 
Solomon of our British Israel.” 

But we are to remember that in addition to all the influences he 
shared, as belonging to that servile and sycophantic age, his own 
spirit had been most carefully broken and subdued by a course of 
royal training. For years he waited in vain for one crumb of fa- 
vor from the Court, constantly put off, snubbed and discouraged ; 
he saw others, his inferiors in merit and title, preferred to places 
to which all the world says the Earl of Essex named him. When 
he considered “the obscureness of his successful competitors, he 
concluded with himself that no man ever read a more exquisite dis- 
grace ;’’ so that he had resolved ‘to retire himself with a couple of 
men to Cambridge, and there spend his life in studies and contem- 
plations, without looking back.” He thought the probation 
which required him folerare jugum in juventute sud, had lasted 
long enough ; and when changing his hand, he attempted once to 
play the patriot, he got a fright from the imperious daughter of 
Henry that completely cured him of that taste. 

The influence of such treatment upon a mind taught to look 
forward to advancement at Court as the one thing needful, can 
scarce be misunderstood. If it did not wholly alienate and disgust, 
it would lead to a more diligent practice of all the methods of suc- 
cess. Office is the prize to be achieved,—rem, quoquo modo rem. 
One degree of importunity and adulation has failed ; a lower pros- 
tration may perhaps be effectual. A discerning princess will not 
always be negligent of merit; powerful relations will relax in the 
vigilance of their jealousy; more favored rivals will at length be 

rovided for, and will cease to obstruct the rays of royal favor. 

atience, humility, and usefulness, will one day lay a successful 
claim to reward; and meanwhile, everything is to be forborne 
which may stand in the way of promotion. 

These considerations, it must be further acknowledged, had a 
material to work upon, naturally open to their influence. The 
tempers of men differ as widely as their genius. If some are 

ine and bold, others are as naturally timid, pliable, and eas- 
by Sentheagel And it is by no means a general rule that the 
highest mental, and the highest moral qualities, are found united 
in the same subject. The man of genius is not always the heir 
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of resolute courage or high spirit; nor have the pursuits of scholars 
any certain tendency to nurse the sterner or more magnanimous 
virtues. It should be thought nothing strange, then, if the phi- 
losopher and student, produced on the stage where adventurers, sol- 
diers, and divines were vying in ‘the race of adulation, should, 
however above the throng in intellect, be their partner in base- 
ness. Have we not warrant to say, that the man of books, turned 
office-seeker and courtier, is more likely to be pliant, adulatory 
and manageable, than others of his trade—and this notwithstanding 
the Christian or the clerical character? We incline to think some 
instructive illustrations might be drawn even from the limited field 
of American politics. 

To Bacon, nature, however bountiful, had not given quite 
‘‘every virtue under heaven.”” To his capacious understanding, 
he united a liberal and humane temper. He had nothing of the 
coarse violence or narrow parsimony that disgraced his great law 
rival. He had nothing of the mean jealousy of able men, that 
made the Cecils studiously suppress and discourage merit. He 
had nothing of the fierce ecclesiastical bigotry of his old tutor, 
Whitgift. But he had also nothing of the bold and generous spirit 
of Raleigh, and of Essex. He was a man of peace; a man of 
books and contemplation ; and when nature showered her endow- 
ments upon him, courage and magnanimity stuck in the bottom of 
the cornucopia. This was his misfortune; the weak point in his 
defences, through which trouble and disgrace broke in upon him. 
But this defect, we suppose, is scarcely to be imputed to him as a 
crime. Courage, hopefulness, and magnanimity, are no more to 
be required of every man, than the beauty of Alcibiades or the 
strength of Milo. Yet it was only the want of these qualities, in 
the circumstances of the age, that covered the name of Bacon 
with dishonor ; that made him slavish as a courtier, timid and un- 
faithful as a friend, pliant as an official, open to gifts which stained 
his reputation though they never perverted his soul to injustice ; 
profuse and careless in prosperity, abject and unmanly in affliction. 

Unless we mistake, an unfavorable influence on the dignity of 
Bacon’s character was exerted even by his reverent study of the 
Scriptures. The Sacred Scriptures, taken together, contain the 
sum of al] wisdom for the life that now is, and for the life that is 
tocome. There is nothing like them as a guide for men in all 
the circumstances and relations of life, in public and in private 
walks. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that there may be a too 
faithful study of detached parts of them. The Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, alone, might make, in the phrase of the Commonwealth, a 
Solifidian, and the Epistle of James, alone, a Pharisee ; one chap- 
ter of Peter makes a Millerite, and one verse of John a Socinian. 
This is one of the very errors against which Lord Bacon has 
warned us, as likely to warp the mind from truth; it is the idolum 
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specus, under one of the forms enumerated, viz: Jectio librorum, 
et auctoritatis eorum quos quisque colit et miratur. Yet into this 
error, so far as the Scriptures are concerned, Bacon apparently fell. 
The Book of Proverbs seems to have been his favorite Gospel ; 
and those parts of it especially, which have an economical and 
polititical bearing. The profound wisdom of these venerable 
maxims, perhaps the distilled essence of human experience from 
the days of Adam, may well have recommended them to a seeker 
after truth. ‘The shrewd counsels to the politician, the cautious 
prudential line marked out for the statesman, the reverence for 
kings, and the sort of sanction given to adulation, may no less 
have recommended them to the seeker after greatness. No one, 
certainly, who will take the whole Book of Proverbs as his guide, 
will be in any danger of going astray in the pursuit of happiness. 
The great truths which serve as a corrective for ambition and 
worldliness, are so strongly brought out, that the fool need not err 
therein, to say nothing of the philosopher. Often and reverentl 
as our attention is turned towards the Prince, it is directed wit 
much more impressiveness and frequency to the Lord; and the 
morality of the prudential maxims, though cautious, is always 
sound. 

In this respect, as in others, the Book of Proverbs asserts its 
canonicity above the Book of Ecclesiasticus. The aphorisms in 
the latter, bearing on the relation of man to God, are not less for- 
cible and sublime than those of the former. But the morality of 
the book is perceptibly of a lower grade. It is shrewd, practical, 
smacking of deep experience, but worldly. ‘There is a sly and sel- 
fish air to it. The fox thrusts his head out of the hole, where we saw 
before the sagacious but honest countenance of the beaver. ‘* My 
Grandfather,’’ we fear, dwelt in the town of Carnal-policy. Get 
thyself the love of the congregation, quoth he, and bow thy head to 
agreat man—separate thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of 
thy friends. As near as thou canst, guess at thy neighbor, and con- 
sult with the wise. Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall make 
thee to be beloved. My son, let tears fall down over the dead, 
and begin to lament as if thou hadst suffered great harm thyself; 
weep bitterly and make great moan, and that for a day or two, lest 
thou be evil spoken of ; and then comfort thyself for thy heaviness. 

The same characteristic difference appears even in the family 
and table maxims. Solomon is content to say on these subjects : 
The rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame. Correct thy son and he shall give 
thee rest; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul. When thou 
sittest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently what is before thee ; 
and put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to appetite. 
Be not desirous"of his dainties, for they are deceitful meat. Upon 
this our respectable old friend improves as follows :—Cover thy 
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child, and he shall make thee afraid; play with him, and he will 
bring thee to heaviness. Laugh not with him lest thou have sor- 
row with him, and lest thou gnash thy teeth in the end. Give 
him no liberty in his youth, and wink not at his follies. Bow 
down his neck while he is young, and beat him on the sides 
while he is a child lest he wax stubborn. On the other topic he 
discourses like a master of etiquette, winding up with a dietetic 
climax worthy of Galen himself. Eat as it becometh a man, those 
things which are set before thee; and devour not, lest thou be 
hated. Leave off first for manners’ sake; and be not insatiable, 
lest thou offend. A very little is sufficient for a man well nurtur- 
ec, and he fetcheth not his wind short upon his bed. And if thou 
hast been forced to eat, arise, go forth, vomit, and thou shalt have 
rest. In short, the collection contains much that is admirable ; 
but only what the spirit of inspiration saw fit to leave out in dic- 
tating a series of Proverbs for mankind. The dirt mingled with 
it, indicates a sweeping up of refuse material. We think it no 
great loss to any congregation of faithful men that the son of Sirach 
is no longer listened to for instruction in life and morals, any more 
than for confirmation of doctrine. 

The economical maxims of Solomon, it must at the same time 
be admitted, superior as they are to those of Ecclesiasticus, con- 
tain a discipline which, if too exclusively resorted to, would be 
likely to form a somewhat disagreeable character; a character of 
very little amiable impulse, and much politic management. With 
these the cautious and apprehensive temper of Bacon would seem 
to have taken up as his statesman’s manual. He could not hear 
too much of the wisdom, the inscrutability, the formidableness of 
ne. It seemed to justify the intense loyalty with which he re- 
garded the Lord’s anointed. ‘Take, for instance, the first exam- 
ple he gives from the Proverbs (De Aug. viii., 2) of rules for 
our guidance in particular circumstances; Doctrina de sparsis occa- 
stontbus—.Mollis responsio frangit iram. The only application he 
makes of this is to the case of a culprit servant and angry sove- 
reign. ‘Thus: Solomon, in such a case, recommends two things ; 
First, that an answer be given ; Second, that it be a soft answer. 
The first head includes three cautions; 1. To beware of a sulky 
and contumacious silence ; 2. To avoid hesitating or asking time ; 
3. Actually to make a reply; that.is, not merely an acknowledg- 
ment and submission to mercy, but an explanation and defense. 
The second head is, that the answer be humble ; not too confident 
or spirited. 

A more elaborate commentary is given on Eccles. 10: 4. 1 
spiritus potestatem habentis ascenderit super te, locum tuwm ne 
dimiseris ; quia curatio faciet cessare magna peccata. We are 
here taught how to conduct when fallen under displeasure of the 
King. The precept is twofold; First, that the offender should 
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not desert his post ; secondly, that he make the most diligent use 
of all remedies appropriate to his political distemper. It is not 
unusual for afflicted officials, sometimes from pride, sometimes 
from fear, and sometimes from an ostentation of humility, to with- 
draw from the discharge of their public functions, and even to 
tender their resignations. Solomon, with good cause, disapproves 
of this method of cure ; for, in the first place, it operates to publish 
the disgrace—thus encouraging enemies and disheartening friends ; 
secondly, the wrath which might otherwise have subsided of its 
own accord, becomes more seated, and inclines to complete the 
ruin it has begun; and finally, such withdrawal savors of resent- 
ment and disloyalty, and adds the mischief of suspicion to the 
mischief of hate. ‘The proper remedies are such as these; First, 
to guard, above all things, against showing, whether from dullness 
or pride, too little sensibility under the affliction; let the coun- 
tenance be schooled not to a sulky sadness, but to a grave and 
judicious melancholy ; repress any accustomed vivacity in the 
transaction of business; and get some friend to draw reasonable 
attention to the depth of your distress. Secondly, keep at a cau- 
tious distance from anything that may rub the oid sore, or lead the 
great offended to lash you in the presence of others ; thirdly, take 
every occasion to be useful, both by way of displaying your anx- 
iety to atone for the fault, and of suggesting how excellent a ser- 
vant will be lost by your dismissal. Fourthly, shift the blame 
sagaciously on to some one else’s shoulders; or insinuate that 
your intentions, at least, were good; or divert attention to the 
maliciousness of those who played the informer and exaggerated 
the fault; and finally, keep your eyes wide open, and watch the 
progress of the cure. 
These were excellent studies for a courtier. With such medi- 
tations in the closet, we need not wonder at the practice of the life. 
There the broad comment makes the text too plain. Abeunt stu- 
dia in mores, must be eminently true of the serious meditation of 
the Scriptures ; and that this was the character of Bacon’s study 
appears everywhere in his writings. ‘ Thy creatures have been 
my books,” he exclaims, in that most affecting prayer which 
breathes the very soul of penitence, ‘‘ but thy Scriptures much 
more. I have sought Thee in the courts, the fields, and the gar- 
dens; but I have found Thee in thy temples.” This very reve- 
rence for Scripture ministered to Bacon’s degradation. The light 
that led astray, was light from heaven. His naturally timid and 
servile temper found encourageinent in the cautious and deferen- 
tial policy recommended to the servants of kings. To exalt the 
royal prerogative, to study the royal pleasure, to pacify by the 
humblest protestations the royal indignation, seemed piety as well 
as prudence. Servility to princes was obedience to God. 
It is a question of great interest how far it is to be expected that 
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true piety will change the original elements of a man’s character. 
Since there is none righteous, no, not one, the tempers of all need 
to undergo a radical change. ‘The apostasy, in some of its develop- 
ments, is found in every bosom— 


Avarice, envy, pride, 
Three fatal sparks have set the hearts of all 
On fire. 


Every congregation is but a synod of the vices and weaknesses of 
our nature, where depravity in its more imposing or its more abject 
forms, comes in half-subdued or half-masked, to sit in the pulpit 
and the pews. The Gospel comes in its power to persons of very 
opposite moral qualities—to one man of a high-toned, generous, 
and self-respecting spirit; to another whom nature and education 
have made cautious, calculating and mean. A genuine conversion 
changes the relations of each of them to God. It abates the 
proud, unbending impenitence of the one—the slavish fear and 
hate of the other. It begins to approximate the two characters, 
from their opposite poles, towards a common centre. But though, 
as respects the attitude of their hearts towards God, old things 
have passed away, yet the men remain characteristically as they 
were before. The grace of God has taught one of them humility ; 
but it has not extinguished the customary loftiness of his senti- 
ments and spirit. Hie remains as a Christian, ‘a man of high, 
generous, sensitive feelings ; and the sin that easily besets him all 
his life is an inclination to self-reliance and pride. It has inspired 
the other with a noble ambition, but it has not elevated him into a 
hero; he remains what long habit has made him,’a man of cau- 
tious and sordid mind. No observing man will entertain the least 
doubt that there are persons of genuine piety who, from infelicities 
of nature and education, will for ever remain narrow-minded, cold- 
hearted and abject. The most candid and charitable reader, we 
venture to say, has cases in his view, where a piety which he dare 
not question 1s united to a natural temper, the exhibitions of which 
stumble and distress him. 

This line of remark, it may be said, is betraying Christianity 
for the sake of an individual. You do well to show that a man 
may be of base and abject temper, and a very good Christian not- 
withstanding. But what greater difficulty, we ask, is there in this 
case, than in that of the opposite vices? No one will think it 
dishonoring to the Gospel, to admit the union of piety with the 
less glaring and offensive developments of pride; with fastidious- 
ness of taste; with a certain social exclusiveness; with a high 
and sensitive honor; or with the love of unnecessary expensive- 
ness in dress and equipage. Yet these are, at least, as far removed 
from the Christian temper, as vices towards which we are far less 
tolerant. God hates pride, we may believe, as much as baseness. 
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The latter is not farther removed from Christian humility, than the 
former is from an allowable Christian decorum. Nay, it bears a 
resemblance to those virtues which are everywhere insisted on in 
the Gospel, as of fundamental necessity ; without which we can- 
not enter the kingdom of God; while the former, in all its shapes 
and modifications, is everywhere resisted, assailed, and trampled 
on as the deadliest sin of man, and the condemnation of the devil. 
It is only through that false medium which pride has generated 
that we look with less disgust on rampant than on reptile vices. 

We must not forget, in our judgment of Bacon, the background 
of brilliant qualities, against which his faults are relieved. He 
appears the meanest, chiefly because he was the brightest of man- 
kind. It is 


As darkly painted on that crimson sky, 


that his selfishness and timidity stand out with such shocking dis- 
tinctness. Other men, of inferior gifts, could be signally imper- 
fect, and their faults fail to divert attention from their excellences. 
There are spots on Mars, as well as on Hyperion. But the dead 
fly is offensive in proportion to the preciousness of the ointment. 
The flaw which passes unnoticed on a crystal, ruins a diamond. 
Similiter in viris singularit virtute preditis, minima queque vitia 
statim in oculos et sermones hominum incurrunt, et censura per- 
stringuntur graviori ; que in hominibus mediocribus, aut omnino 
laterent, aut veniam facile impetrarent. Erasmus could be selfish, 
timeserving, and false to his convictions of truth; but these 
things scarce awaken any positive aversion towards one who so 
pleasantly confesses his own weakness, and makes us laugh so 
heartily at that of others. Cranmer’s spots seldom attract atten- 
tion on the mild neutral tint of his character. We willingly forget 
that Addison was ever jealous, vindictive, or bibulous. Few per- 
sons feel their admiration of Sir Thomas More lessened at recol- 
lecting, that he could apply his own arm to the lever which was 
racking asunder the limbs of a beautiful and accomplished heretic. 
Even Bacon’s faults might have been buried with his bones, had 
not the immortal malice of the satirist made the evil that he did 
live after him. There are features in natural scenery and in 
moral character, which attract no attention until some sharp- 
= and officious critic points them out. “Do you see yonder 
cloud, that’s almost in shape of a camel?” Did you never ob- 
serve that singular obliquity in character? Few persons make an 
original discovery of the couchant lion at the Cape, or even of 
the expressive features of the man in the moon; but once get the 
eye fixed on them, and the recognition is ever after unavoidable. 
And so Pope’s couplet stands like an everlasting ws, ago 
directing the looks of generation after generation, to the base and 
shameful parts of Bacon’s character. 
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We are now prepared to remark, that Lord Bacon’s faults, great 
as they were, were not such as to be inconsistent with the idea of 
a genuine piety. He is chargeable with no profaneness, irreve- 
rence, or ly excess; vices from which he was far removed. 
He practised no.dishonesty or fraud. He was not unmerciful or 
oppressive. He was not covetous. But he indulged, according 
to the fashion of the age, in excessive adulation of his sovereign. 
When he could not save his friend and benefactor, he had not 
heroism enough to drown with him. He struggled to the surface ; 
and to aid his rise, even planted his feet on the breast of the sink- 
ing suicide. 

It was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 


Absorbed in philosophy and politics, he paid no attention to do- 
mestic economy, and suffered a lavish expenditure, which dug a 
pit for his fall. To repair his wasted fortunes, he accepted gilts, 
as other chancellors had done before him, supposing hen to be 
only freewill offerings, after judgment rendered. Only one or 
two of them seem to have been received, in any sense, pendente 
lite ; and like his predecessors, he might have passed unscourged, 
had he not happened to fall on evil days. He exercised his func- 
tions at a time when enormous abuses had roused the spirit of the 
Commons, and rendered redress and a victim unavoidable. His 
misfortune was to be in the way when the ruin fell. Justice could 
not strike at the real authors of the abuses under which the nation 
groaned, James and his favorite. It made an example, the highest 
it could reach, of one by whose corruption no man was wronged 
in property orin person. The vulture rapacity of Buckingham and 
his creatures raised the storm ;—the bolt fell on the head of Bacon. 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura_columbis. 


All this, to be sure, is saying but little. Multitudes of men 
have no vices inconsistent with the idea of piety, who yet are not 
pious. Bacon, certainly, might have been very superior, as he 
was, in the tone of his morals, and the exhibition of Christian 
feeling, to most men about courts, and yet have come short of the 
kingdom of heaven. There is a positive side to the question, 
however, as well as a negative. If the great man whose character 
we are contemplating, ever found peace in believing, it was only 
through the same course of experience with all other sinners :— 
through a genuine conviction of guilt, a hearty repentance, and an 
evangelical faith. At what period in his life he may have been 
the subject of this experience, we cannot tell. If before his fall, 
the cares of this world and the lusts of other things, had perhaps 
choked the word, and rendered it unfruitful ; and then his affliction 
came upon him as a part of that Fatherly correction secured for _ 
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the people of God when they forsake His law. If after his fall, 
it was the blessed fruit of mortified ambition; the bitter medicine 
that brought healing to the soul; the grievous chastisement that 
wrought the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

We incline to the latter opinion. Bacon was a man of contem- 
plative and serious mind; conversant with the Scriptures and with 
religious truth ; and accustomed, according to the style of that age, 
to the use of a sort of religious dialect. But there is nothing 
remaining of a probable date earlier than his degradation, that 
indicates deep religious feeling. If God wrought out His designs 
of mercy toward that great soul which He had endowed with such 
rare gifts, by humiliating providences, prostrating his ‘pride, and 
bringing him into the dust, it is only what Eternity will reveal, as 
the course by which he has brought many other sons to glory. 
“ God, before his Son that bringeth mercy, sent his servant, the 
trumpeter of repentance, to level every high hill, to prepare the 
way before him, making it smooth and straight. Christ never 
comes before His way-maker hath laid even the heart with sorrow 
and repentance. Not only knowledge, but also every other gift 
which we call the gift of fortune, have power to puff up earth. 
Afflictions only level these mole-hills of pride, plough the heart, 
and make it fit for wisdom to sow her seed, and for grace to bring 
forth her increase. Happy is that man, therefore, that is thus 
wounded, to be cured; thus broken, to be made straight.’”* 

Especially towards the wise, mighty, and noble, who have been 
called,—men whose chief temptation and danger lay in their pros- 
perity and self-confidence, it is probable this has been the common 
method of grace. It was needfui to show that their prosperity 
was but a reed, and their confidence « dream, before they could be 
brought to God, as their only satisfying portion. Multitudes in 
Heaven, and on the way to Heaven, have blessed "the kind 
severity that stripped them of their earthly comforts, and blasted 
their cherished hopes, 


“ That forced their conscience to a stand, 
And brought their wand’ring souls to God.” 


_ The theological remains, so called, of Lord Bacon, mostly bear 
internal evidence of being the work of his last years. The excep- 
tions are the tracts on Church Controversies, and Pacification of 
the Church, which were offered to King James in the opening of 
his reign. Upon these we shall not remark, our object being 
to illustrate, not the opinions, but the character of the author. 
They breathe a spirit of moderation and charity, kindred to that 
of the best British reformers. The undervaluing of mere cere- 
monies, the tenderness toward those ‘ calling for reformation,” 
and towards churches under a different regimen, and the zeal for 


* Bacon. An Expostulation to the Lord Chief Justice Coke. 
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sound intelligent preaching and practical religion, honorably dis- 
tinguish him from the bigots of that and of subsequent ages. ‘These 
were lessons he never learned from Whitgift. 

But it is when we turn to the devotional pieces of Lord Bacon, 
that he appears unambiguously invested with the ‘highest style 
of man.”’ ‘They are few and brief: but such that quantity would 
not enhance conviction. It isthe profound knowledge of Chris- 
tian experience; the deep humility ; the justification of God in 
his judgments ; the filial temper of soul; and the hearty recep- 
tion of the whole Gospel system, that expresses the genuine peni- 
tent. The prayer entitled ‘“‘ A Prayer or Psalm, made by the 
Lord Bacon, Chancellor of England,” for pathetic beauty of ex- 
pression, is second to nothing of the kind but the penitential 
Psalms of David. We cannot refrain from quoting this entire. 


A Prayer or Psaum, &c. 


“Most precious Lord God, My merciful Father from my 
youth up; my Creator, my Redeemer, my Comfortor: Thou, O 
Lord, soundest and searchest the depths and secrets of all hearts ; 
Thou acknowledgest the upright of heart; Thou judgest the hypo- 
crite ; Thou ponderest men’s thoughts and doings as ina balance ; 
Thou'measurest their intentions as with aline: vanity and ‘crooked 
ways cannot be hid from Thee. 

*¢ Remember, O Lord, how Thy servant hath walked before thee ; 
remember what I have first sought, and what hath been principal 
in my intentions. I have loved Thy assemblies ; I have mourn- 
ed for the divisions of Thy Church; I have delighted in the 
brightness of Thy sanctuary. This vine which Thy right hand 
hath planted in this nation, I have ever prayed unto Thee that it 
might have the first and the latter rain ; and that it might stretch 
her branches to the seas and to the floods. The state and bread 
of the poor and oppressed have been precious in mine eyes ; I have 
hated all cruelty and hardness of heart; I have, though ina de- 
spised meed, procured the good of all men. If any have been my 
enemies, I thought not of them; neither hath the sun almost set 
upon my displeasure, but I have been as a dove free from super- 
fluity of maliciousness. Thy creatures have been my books, 
but Thy Scriptures much more ; I have sought Thee in the courts, 
fields, and groves, but I have found Thee in Thy temples. 

‘‘ Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my trans- 
penmene: but Thy sanctifications have remained with me, and my 

eart, through thy grace, hath been an unquenched coal upon 
Thine altar. O Lord, my strength, I have, since my youth, met 
with Thee in all my ways, by Thy fatherly compassions, by Thy 
comfortable chastisements, by Thy most visible providence. As 
Thy favors have increased upon me, so have Thy corrections ; so 
as Thou hast been always near me, O Lord; and ever as my 
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worldly blessings were fexalted, so secret darts from Thee have 
pierced me ; and when I have ascended before men, I have de- 
scended in humiliation before Thee. And now when I thought 
most of peace and honor, Thine hand is heavy upon me, and 
hath humbled me according to Thy former loving kindness, keeping 
me still in Thy fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as a child. 
Just are Thy judgments upon me for my sins, which are more in 
number than the sands of the sea, but have no proportion to Thy 
mercies; for what are the sands of the sea ?—earth, heavens, and 
all, these are nothing to Thy mercies. Besides my innumerable 
sins, I confess before Thee, that I am a debtor to Thee for the 
gracious talent of Thy gifts and graces, which I have neither put 
into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to exchangers, where it 
might have made best profit, but misspent it in things for which I 
was least fit. So I may truly say, my soul hath been a stranger 
in the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, O Lord, 
for‘my Saviour’s sake, and receive me into Thy bosom, or guide 
me in Thy ways.” 


These are worthy to be the last strains of that almost inspired 
harp; Divini hominis tanquam cycnea vor et oratio. His day, 
which had deen darkened with such a fearful gloom, was now 
shining again with a moderated lustre towards its close. The 
storm subsides. The clouds lift a little above the horizon ; a brief 
radiance, a fragment of a broken rainbow, the sun’s rim dips, and 
is gone—* at one stride comes the dark.” True to the last to his 
investigation of nature, Bacon, struck with some thought respect- 
ing the preservation of bodies, stopped, while riding towards Lon- 
don, attended with his own hands to the experiment which was 
performed with snow, and in the operation contracted his death- 
cold. He was sixty-six years of age,—five years old, to use his 
own phrase, ‘‘in misery,”’ and had arrived at the appointed bound 
which he could not pass. He took refuge in the house of the Earl of 
Arundel, which was near, and after a week’s illness, of which we 
have no record, expired. The last glimpse we catch of him is here ; 
a brief letter to his absent host, written apparently under the im- 
pression that the crisis of his danger was past. He says he had 
come near losing his life, as Pliny the elder did, from too great 
devotion to philosophy. Religious sentiments were scarcely to be 
expected in a brief note of this kind, nor are they found. He was 
not now to think of death for the first time; he had often medi- 
tated upon it before, and found it the least of evils. He “ had not 
made love to the continuance of days, but to the goodness of 
them ;”” and without wishing for death, referred himself calmly 
“to that hour which the Great dispenser of all things had appoint- 
ed” him. He maintained these among other ‘ Paradoxes,” that 
a Christian’s “death makes not an end of him. His Advocate, 
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his Surety, shall be his Judge ; his mortal _ shall become im- 
mortal ; what was sown in corruption and defilement, shall be 
raised in incorruption and glory ; and a finite creature shall pos- 
sess an infinite happiness.”” It was leaning on this staff, we doubt 
not, that he walked through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and feared no evil. 

The absence of any account of Lord Bacon’s last hours, is a loss 
we cannot sufficiently lament. Did all men abandon fallen great- 
ness at the last hour, in this as in other instances? Why was 
there no good Griffith, to “tell us how he died?” Where was 
Doctor Rawley, his lordship’s chaplain? Or did he oI that 
posterity would not require, at his hands, even the slightest men- 
tion of the way his great master spake and acted in quitting life? 
And “his very good friend, Mr. George Herbert,” to whom he 
dedicated his versions of the Psalms—gentle and holy George 
Herbert, where was he? Might he not have found time during 
the six years that he survived the Chancellor, to paint his charac- 
ter and end? Something of the kind there may have been among 
those private papers of his, which, as worthy Izaak says, ‘ were 
destroyed at Hingham house by the late deel, and so lost to 
posterity.”” In the meantime we can only know, that 


“ His overthrow hea 2 OF upon him, 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself 

And found the blessedness of being little ; 

And to add greater honors to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 


And so pass to thy grave, thou great crushed and contrite spirit ! 
For thee, also, there was balm ‘in Gilead, and a physician there. 
Thou, too, hast taught us, that though knowledge is great, and 
faith is great, yet the greatest of these is charity. 








ARTICLE VI. 


THE SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Rav. S. M. Scumucxer, Germantown, Pa. 


SuortLy after the introduction of Christianity into the world, the 
spirit of speculative inquiry began to appear, in the examination 
of its principles. Soon men became wearied with their plain and 
unsophisticated import, and sought for recondite meanings and far- 
fetched interpretations. On the page of dogmatic, as well as eccle- 
siastical history, many schools of discordant doctrine stand forth to 
view. Ere the halo of apostolical purity had faded from the Church, 
the notions of Cerinthus appeared, containing the germs of Gnos- 
ticism, as afterwards developed by Bardesanes, Valentinus, and 
their coadjutors. Next, this science is handled in the allegorical 
style of the school of Alexandria, headed by the great Origen. In 
later ages it is subjected to the shildcadhiod speculations of 
Leibnitz and Wolf. Now, it is mixed up with the neological per- 
versions of Semler and Eiehorn. Then, again, it is expounded 
in the exegetical mode of Michaelis and Ernesti. Afterward it is 
discussed in the biblical style of Storr and Knapp; and lastly, it 
is set forth in the evangelical school of Tholuck and Twesten. 

The study of these ;various systems is deeply interesting and 
instructive ; but none are more worthy of regard than that Scho- 
lastic Mode, which held dominion in the schools during the Mid- 
dle Ages. ‘This department of Dogmatic History has not received 
as much attention among us as it deserves. We, therefore, pro- 
pose, in this article, to give a condensed view of its history and 
most striking features. 

The difficulty of producing a thorough exposition of the inward 
and outward characteristics of the Scholastic Systems, is duly 
acknowledged by the distinguished Dr. Ritter, in the Preface to 
the last volume of his History of Philosophy. Says he—*‘ In some 
cases I have almost despaired of being able to discover the sense 
of a complicated dialectic, whose doctrines are, for the most part, 
very far removed from us.” (Biblioth. Sac., Aug., 1844, p. 
598.) No labor, indeed, could be more perplexing, than to trace 
the intricate thread of some abstract process of ratiocination, of 
some longa series dialectica, as elaborated by one of the Scholastics. 
Accordingly, in our present discussion, we do not propose to give 
an exposition of the esoteric systems of the different schools—their 
shades of doctrine, or points of difference. For such investiga- 
tions, we do not indeed possess the proper materials in this coun- 
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But our aim shall be, to exhibit a general view of the doc- 
trinal character, as well as outward history of the Scholastic Theo- 
logy, to present its general characteristics, and show the effects 
which it produced upon religion and theological science in general. 

This mode of studying and discussing the doctrines of our holy 
religion, employed the ablest minds for many centuries. It was 
the channel through which a vast degree of intellectual vigor was 
expended. It exerted a mighty influence upon the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of those countries where it prevailed. It had 
a marked bearing upon the destinies of the Papacy itself, with all 
its far-reaching ramifications. It gradually became introduced into 
all the Universities during the Middle Ages. It there secured the 
* approbation of the ablest votaries of science; and he who could 
employ the art of dialectics most acutely, was regarded as having 
attained the highest standard of intellectual power—as having 
made the most successful advances in the search of truth. How 
far this confidence was merited, and these occupations were found- 
ed in justice, the sequel will show. 


I. Tue Oricin oF THE ScHoLastic THEOLOGY. 


The memorable discussion which occurred between Lanfranc 
and Berengarius, and which was protracted from 1050 until 1075, 
on the subject of Transubstantiation ; together with the agitations 
which occurred throughout the Christian world, about that period, 
in reference to the oahaey of the clergy, and other similar inno- 
vations, first served to create and disseminate a fondness for intel- 


lectual inquiries. The establishment of these two doctrines as 
dogmas of the Church, by the Council of Placentia, in 1095, tended 
to increase the current which had already set in, and draw the at- 
tention of men more extensively, to kindred themes. In the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century, the old question of the Grecian 
schools concernin Dane Ideas, was revived. It was fiercely 
disputed by Roscelin, a celebrated professor of logic, at that period. 
Partisans were soon formed, and marshalled in hostile array 
against each other, concerning this portentous question. 

In the twelfth century, the first great Universities of Europe 
were established. Those‘of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, were suc- 
cessively erected and endowed; gnd toward these celebrated seats 
of learning, where was preserved the knowledge which had sur- 
vived the inundation of Northern barbarism, the aspiring youth of 
Europe directed their steps. ‘There the most thorough intellectual 
training was imparted. There were collected the most learned 
and renowned instructors. There were accumulated the most ex- 
tensive and valuable libraries. And there, too, the Scholastic 
Theology found its most congenial home. 

Previous to the establishment of the Universities, the course of 
instruction given comprehended only what were termed the 
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Trivium and Quadrivium. The former comprised Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Logic; the latter Algebra, Music, Geometry, and 
Astronomy. No progress had been made; no further improve- 
ment had been attained, during the lapse of ages, in the discus- 
sion of these sciences. Among all the Universities which subse- 
quently arose, that of Paris was most distinguished for Theology. 
The writings of Aristotle had become known to Christian Europe, 
through the translations of the Arabs and Moors in Spain. They 
now became the basis of instruction in all the Universities, and 
soon his authority was supreme. It is true, that this authority 
was assailed by portions of the Romish Church, first at the Synod 
of Paris, in 1209, and afterward by the Papal Legate, in 1215. 
But these remonstrances and prohibitions were entirely inade-. 
quate to resist their accumulating ascendency. 

Several men of extraordinary talents now came upon the stage 
of action, and directed their energies to the study and defense of 
the new Theology. St. Anselm of Canterbury there labored and 
taught ; a man of extraordinary intellectual vigor, some of whose 
arguments and processes of reasoning are still retained among 
theologians, for want of any better substitutes. His most 
distinguished pupil, Peter Abelard, filled the chair of the- 
ology at Paris; whose original and profound investigations, though 
frequently adventurous and incorrect, awakened the minds of his 
cotemporaries still more, to a sympathy with intellectual pursuits. 
His more celebrated scholar, Peter Lombard, the author of the 
memorable book of Sentences, succeeded him. He was a man of 
greater, as well as safer, talents. 

In proportion as men progressed in general culture, and as the 
restoration of the civil, together with the reformation of the com- 
mon, law, advanced, the Universities were enlarged and improved. 
These changes of course increased the celebrity of these institu- 
tions. The number of students became much enlarged. ‘The 
amount of mind thus brought into active contact, was much aug- 
mented. The love of contention was aroused and cultivated. The 
two great orders of Dominican and Franciscan monks made Aris- 
totle their text-book, and soon elevated him to that same eminence 
in theology, which he before possessed in philosophy. These 
questions becoming invested with supreme importance, on the in- 
tellectual arena of the age, soon engrossed the attention of the 
most celebrated thinkers. These causes gradually moulded the 
character and destiny of the Scholastic Theology. The history 
of these eminent men forms its most important and prosperous 
era. Their merits also confer upon it its highest honors. 


II. SxkercH oF THE MOST EMINENT SCHOLASTICS. 


Peter Abelard, Venerabilis Inceptor, may properly be termed 
the great originator of the theology of the schools. By his means, 
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it first obtained a definite form, as well as a decisive pre-eminence 
in the republic of letters. He was born of noble parentage, at 
Nantes, in 1079. He was first initiated into Theology by Roscelin, 
the founder of the school of the Nominalists. He was distin- 
guished for his intellectual ability at an early age. When twenty 
years old he became the pupil of William de Champeaux, under 
whose tuition he studied dialectics. He soon established a rival 
school, which soon eclipsed his master. He subsequently con- 
tinued his theological studies under Anselm. Disagreeing with 
his illustrious instructor, whom he seems to have excelled in acute- 
ness, but not solidity of intellect, he established an independent 
school in theology also, which soon became celebrated. 

At the age of forty, he was guilty of the seduction of his pupil, 
the beautiful and accomplished Heloise. She retired to a convent, 
and Abelard, after suffering a disgraceful punishment for his crime, 
resumed his lectures in theology. He now published his celebrated 
system. This work brought upon him the charge of heresy, and 
was burned by order of the council of Soissons, in 1121. He retired 
from his persecutors to a forest in Champaign, where multitudes of 
students soon gathered around him, and where he established the 
monastery of the Paraclete. This establishment he afterward 
presented to Heloise, of which she became Abbess. He was 
again charged with heresy by St. Bernard, ‘‘the last and best of 
the Fathers,’’ and set out for Rome in 1140 to vindicate himself. 
He stopped on his way at the celebrated monastery of Clugny, 
where, after remaining two years, and lecturing once more on 


theology, he died at the age of sixty-three. 

His works are chiefly his Epistles, a History of his Life till 1134, 
his Confession of Faith, his Commentary on Romans, and his In- 
troduction to Theology, in Three Books. His life and adventures 
are among the most remarkable in history. They present a singu- 
lar combination of great talents and great misfortunes. The latter 
he undoubtedly brought upon himself by his own imprudence. 

] 


They served to embitter his days, as we 
brightest honors. 

Next in the order of time among the great lights of scholasti- 
cism, is St. Thomas Aquinas, Doctor Angelicus. He was born in 
1225, at Aquino. When thirteen years of age, he was sent to the 
University of Naples. At seventeen, he commenced his novitiate 
at the Dominican convent in that city. This step was contrary to 
the wish of his father, Landulph, Count of Aquino. To avoid his 
family, he left Naples for Rome. Thence he fled to Paris. He 
was forcibly brought home, and confined in the paternal castle. 
Here he contrived to escape. Obtaining the encouragement of 
Innocent IV, he connected himself with the Dominicans at the age 
of twenty. At twenty-five, he began to lecture in Theology at 
Paris. Here he formed a close intimacy with St. Bonaventura, 


as deeply tarnish his 
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another eminent scholastic, and wrote his celebrated System of 
Theology. Having attended the council at Lyons, he was seized 
on his return with a fever, and died at a Cistercian abbey, near 'Ter- 
racina, in 1274, at forty-eight years of age. He was canonized 
by John XXII., and is the great ornament of the Dominican order. 
His works are, a Commentary on the Sentences of Lombard, his 
Summa Theologica, Questiones Disputate et quodlibet Liberales, 
Opuscula Theologica, and Catena Aurea. They exhibit great 
acuteness and mental vigor. He belonged to the Nominalist school. 
His followers received the doctrines of Aristotle and Augustine. 

His most distinguished antagonist and rival was Duns Scotus, 
Doctor Subtilis. He was born in 1275, at Dunstan, in Northum- 
berland. He studied philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, at 
Oxford, and there opened his career by giving lectures on theo- 
logy. In 1304, he visited Paris, and defended the immaculate 
Conception with unparalleled éclat. In 1308, he lectured on 
theology in Cologne, and died there at the age of thirty-three. 
His works consist of Commentaries on Aristotle and Lombard’s 
Sentence. He was the head of the Realists, and adopted the 
principles of the Platonic philosophy. He was regarded as the 
profoundest metaphysician of his age, and some derive his name 
(Scotus) from his depth of obscurity. He was the pride of the 
Franciscan order. He was, doubtless, a Semipelagian, for he 
answers affirmatively the question: Utrum liberum arbitrium 
hominis sine gratia possit cavere omne peccatum mortale ? 

The last name of greatest preéminence which meets us in the 
annals of the Scholastics, is William Occam, Doctor Singularis. 
He was born in Surrey, and became’a disciple of Duns Scotus. Hé 
belonged to the Order of Franciscans. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century he occupied a theological chair at Paris. But 
soon becoming dissatisfied with the principles of his master, he 
became the head of the Nominalists. His fondness for specula- 
tion and his disregard for authority, soon led him into difficulties 
with the people. He asserted that, in temporal things, the empe- 
ror was subject to none but God, and superior to the pope,—thus 
maintaining Ghibeline views. He was excommunicated by John 
XXII., in 1330. He then fled to the Court of Lewis of Bavaria, 
where he died, in 1347. His works consist of Commentaries on 
Lombard, several works on Logic, Metaphysics and Philosophy, 
Colloquium Theologicum, and a tract on the Eucharist. He was 
préferred by Luther to any of the Scholastics. Says he: ejus 
acumen anteferebam Thome vel Scoto. 

Besides the great intellectual giants just enumerated, there were 
some other very eminent writers among the Scholastics. But in- 
asmuch as their works present no remarkable features, and as the 
were not the founders of any systems or heads of schools, it will 
be unnecessary to narrate their personal histories. Of these, the 
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most deserving of notice, besides those whose names have already 
occurred, were Hildebert of Larardino, Giibert de Porret, Roberi 
Pulleyn, Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, Hugo of Sancto 
Caro, Richard of Saint Victor, and Raymond Sully. 


Ill. Prominent CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 


A want of acquaintance with Biblical and exegetical learning 
strikingly characterized the writings of all these men. This 
lamentable deficiency constantly forces ‘itself upon the attention 
of those who examine their pages. In our day, the man who at- 
tempts to construct a theological system, without reposing its 
foundations upon the dicta of the Bible, is regarded as absurd, as 
is that man who should attempt to rear a stupendous Gothic edi- 
fice upon the drifting snow. ‘The foundations of the temples which 
the Middle Ages produced, were far more extensive and appropri- 
ate, than those of the systems of doctrine preached in them. We 
seldom hear these writers appeal to the sacred text as a final and 
conclusive authority. They discuss at the most unprofitable length 
the minutest points, and although a reference to the Greek or He- 
brew would settle all difficulties, they rarely make such an appeal. 
Indeed, it is recorded of St. Thomas himself, that the Vulgate was 
the only text ever used by him, and that he had no accurate ac- 
quaintance with either of the original languages of Scripture. 

Nor have we reason to suppose that any of these famous theolo- 
gians possessed this most valuable knowledge. It is true that 
several of the Pontiffs established professorships in different Uni- 
versities for the culture and study of the Oriental languages in 
general. But the object of this arrangement was not to prepare 
the priesthood to expound the Scriptures more clearly and forcibly 
to the people ; but it was designed to fit the heralds of Romanism 
to proclaim it more successfully to the Oriental nations. It was 
intended to fortify them in such a way, that they might meet 
the onslaughts of the Greek and the Turk with their own wea- 
pons, and vanquish them in their own languages. 

It was not, indeed, until the rise of Reuchlin, who commenced 
his labors in 1502, that the study of the original languages of the 
Bible was introduced to any extent. The services which he ren- 
dered to the Old Testament were performed by Erasmus, for the 
interpretation of the New. He began his career in 1516. By 
their agency a new era was ushered in uponthe Church. Yet the 
scholastic theologians did not enjoy the benefit of their labors. 
When this revival of biblical studies began, the glory of Scho- 
lasticism had passed away. During the Middle Ages no advances 
whatever were made in philological investigations, or in the sci- 
ence of interpretation. Accordingly, we may wade through volumes 
of metaphysical discussions, upon some dogma of the Romish 
Church, a ba endless quibblings involve anc perplex the reader ; 
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whereas, an appeal to one or two dicta probantia of the Bible would 
immediately have removed every difficulty. 

To us at this day, such barrenness of exegetical resources seems 
unaccountable. A sufficient reason for it, however, may be as- 
signed. The Scholastic Theology was the first daughter of that 
revival of letters, which succeeded the darkness produced by the 
fall of the Western Empire. Other departments of knowledge 
were gradually cultivated, as one giant struggle was made after 
another, to grapple with the darkness and expel it. The want 
of the merit in question is one great reason why these writings are 
so uninteresting and profitless to us at the present day. We neg- 
lect the jewels which are hidden there, because they are embedded 
in oceans of mud. Had the giant minds of the Middle Ages ap- 
pealed to the Bible, with proper exegetical qualifications, they would 
have produced a glorious fabric of intellectual beauty which would 
have challenged the admiration of all succeeding generations. 

The Scholastics indulged, to an absurd degree, a spirit of abstract 
metaphysical speculation. It had been usual for theological writ- 
ters, previous to this mode of study, to prove their various posi- 
tions, chiefly by citations from the Fathers, and the usages of the 
apostolic era. But now another method was employed, the dia- 
lectical art, which soon entirely superseded’all others. That those 
who first employed this art, did not intend that it should be im- 
properly perverted, is evident both from the nature of their own writ- 
ings, as well as their declarations on the subject. 

In the middle of the eleventh century, Berengarius labored to 
disprove the doctrine of transubstantiation, which was gradually 
gaining ground in the Church. To accomplish this he used no 
other arguments than such as were perfectly rational. His op- 
ponent, Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, employed in his re- 
plies to him, arguments equally moderate and profound. The 
latter says himself in his tract De Corpore et Sanguine Domini: 
*¢ God is my witness, and my own conscience, that in treating sacred 
subjects I do not wish to bring forward dialectical questions; but 
if the subject under discussion can be most satisfactorily explained 
by the rules of this art, as far as Iam able, I cover over the art by 
citations of equivalent import; that I may not rely more upon this 
art, than on the truth, and on the authority of the Fathers.” Peter 
Lombard declares it to be the aim of his works, fidem nostram ad- 
versus errores carnalium atque animalium hominum munire, vel 
potius munitam ostendere, ac theologicarum inquisitionum abdita 
aperire. John Gerson says of Bonaventura (Doctor Seraphicus) , 
dum studet illuminationi intellectus, totum refert ad pietatem et 
religiositatem effectus.* 

But soon this commendable example was forgotten. The usual 


* Thus, too, some of the doctrinal expeditions of the Scholastics exhibit a similar 
t. 


simplicity and plainness of speech. St. T'homas, for instance, answers the ques- 
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references to the Scriptures and the Fathers were neglected, and 
nothing but philosophical proofs received. The greatest of these 
theologians not only descend to the merest trifles, but cultivate 
expertness in them, and regard such proficiency as highly merito- 
rious. Yet what could be more unworthy of the dignity of the 
first of sciences, than inquiries like the following: What are the 
modes of the operations of angels; their means of conversing ; 
the morning and evening states of their understandings ; how many 
spirits can stand on the point of a needle; whether we are bound 
to love a possible angel more than an actually existing fly? Some 
of their hair-splitting distinctions are remarkable, as well as un- 
scriptural. For instance: St. Thomas declares, ‘‘ that if a priest 
be called upon to testify whether he has received information 
concerning a certain fact in the confessional, he is justified in 
answering negatively, though he may have had a full recital of the 
matter; inasmuch as he received the knowledge of it as God, but 
being called upon to testify as man, as such, he knows nothing about 
it.”’ He also distinguishes, in discussing the nature of faith, 
between a fides informis and a fides formata. The object of this 
absurd distinction may not be sufficiently plain; but the absurdity 
of itis so. For what is a fides informis, but non ulla fides ; and 
what kind of faith can exist at all, unless it be formata? The 
very idea of a true and proper faith, and any other does not deserve 
the name, implies that it is a living and confiding one, affecting 
both the intellect and the heart. 

Several causes may be assigned, as producing this trait in the 
Scholastics. The nature of the subjects discussed by them would 
lead to it. These naturally tended to call forth the cultivation of 
the reasoning powers; and when one power is thus prominently 
exercised, to the neglect of others, it attains supremacy and other 
modes of thought fall into desuetude. Besides, there was no 
danger of running against a heresy, by dealing extensively in these 
minutiz, for there the Church had defined nothing, and there was 
no peril of incurring the Papal censures. Add to this, that a few 
men of remarkably acute powers arose to eminence in the Church, 
whose intellectual tendencies led them to these investigations, and 
impressed upon the theology of those ages, the peculiarities of 
tion, whether we can obtain eternal life without grace, thus: Non potest homo 
mereri absque gratia vitam «ternam per pura naturalia, quia scilicet meritum homi- 
nis dependet ex preordinatione divina.—Vita autem «eterna est quoddam bonum 
excedens proportionem nature create; quia etiam excedit cognitionem et desiderium 
ejus secundum illud, I. ad Corinth. 2: nec oculus vidit, ete. Et inde est, quod nul- 
la natura creata est sufficiens principium actus meritorii vite eterne, nisi superad- 
datur aliquid supernaturale donum quod gratia dicitur. Si vero loquamur de 
homine sub peccato existente, additur cum hoc secunda ratio, propter impedimen- 
tum peccati.” Sum. Theol. Ques., 114, Art. I-III. He elsewhere defines how a 
man may know that he possesses this grace. Hoc modo aliquis cognoscere potest se 
habere gratiam, in quantum scilicet percipit se delectari in Deo, et contemnere res 


= et in quantum homo non est conscius peccati mortalis, Ques, 112, 
It. 5. 
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their own minds. The abilities of these men were also enlisted by 
the Papal Church, in its interests, and they of necessity labored 
hard to defend its sophistical dogmas and perversions. 

To illustrate the peculiarity now in question, we may adduce 
the celebrated dispute which divided all the Schools into Realists 
and Nominalists. The inquiry had been started anew by Rosce- 
lin, whether general ideas designated at that time by the name 
Universals were merely abstractions of the mind, represented by 
words; or whether they represented realities. He attributed to 
them only a verbal validity, and was thus the founder of the Nomi- 
nalists. It is truly amazing that so abstruse a theme should have 
been discussed amid the darkness of the Middle Ages. ‘The fierce- 
ness of the contest which was waged during so protracted a pe- 
riod, is equally astonishing. It was in consequence of his op- 
position to the Nominalist party, that John Huss was condemned to 
death at Constance in 1415. It was in consequence of his opposition 
to Realism, that John de Wesalia was imprisoned in 1479, in which 
confinement he remained until his death. In both of these cases, 
it was the influence of the opposing sect which sealed the doom 
of these excellent men. 

We may form some idea of this knotty logomachy from the fol- 
lowing statements. ‘The dispute moore: turned upon the point 
whether Genus and Species were real things, existing subjec- 
tively and independently of our objective conceptions of them, or 
not. The doctrine of the Realists was erroneously attributed to 
Aristotle, says Dr. Whately ; for he contradicts it. Aristotle calls 
individual, primary or independent substances (gGtae ovoia) , but 
genus and species, comprising those individuals, secondary (devrége 
ovaia) , as not denoting an actually existing thing. Arist. Categor., 
§ 3. Upon this apparently worthless inquiry, the fierce disputes of 
ages rested. Around it they raged with unmitigated intensity ; 
sometimes illuminated by the lurid flames of the martyr’s conflagra- 
tion, sometimes interrupted by his death-shrieks and expiring ago- 
nies. That no valuable fruits resulted from these agitations, may 
well appear tous, in the enlightened and utilitarian age in which 
we live. 

Aquinas gives an exposition of his views on this question as 
follows. According to him, universals may be considered either 
in regard to their matter or their form. The matter of the 
unjversal idea of man, is the union of the attributes of human 
nature. Hence, universals are a parte rei ; their matter exists 
solely in each individual. Their form is the character of univer- 
sality applied to this matter, which is obtained by abstracting what 
is peculiar to each individual, in order to consider what is common 
to all. In this sense, he says universals are a parte intellectus. 
Apparently, this inquiry was invested with some importance, be- 
cause if individuals are the only realities, it necessarily follows 
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that those senses which perceive these individuals are the only 
sources of human knowledge. It also follows, that there can be 
no clear conception of anything, because a clear conception and 
positive affirmation imply a general idea, which it is here affirmed 
does not exist. This leads us to skepticism. While, on the other 
hand, if the objects represented by general ideas, are the only 
realities, of which individuals are merely the forms, we are on the 
high road to Pantheism. ‘These results, it appears, were antici- 
pated by the scholastics, and were furiously charged in their 
wranglings upon the respective maintainers of them. 

That both systems, when exclusively taken, were erroneous, is 
sufficiently plain. The generic term oliness, for instance, has in 
its generality, no external, corresponding matter. And yet it can- 
not be without some object, else it would not exist. In one sense, 
therefore, the abstract terms, justice, virtue, truth, etc., are nominal, 
existing without any related objects which they qualify. In 
another sense, they are real, for they give distinctive character to 
certain entities, and without them, these entities could not at all 
exist as such. 

A third characteristic of the scholastic doctors was their 
ignorance of the plain doctrines of the Bible. This results 
from their want of acquaintance with exegetical learning, 
already alluded to. ‘This ignorance might naturally be inferred 
from the fact, that they made the Bible no standard of appeal in 
their doctrinal investigations. When any sort of reference what- 
ever was made to it, it was so enveloped in paraphrases and 
glosses, in the language, too, of the Vulgate, that the pure Word 
of God and mind of the Spirit were rarely reached. 

The ignorance of these doctors of the truths of the Bible was 
singularly illustrated by the conference which Luther held at 
Augsburg, with Cardinal Cajetan, one of the ablest theologians ot 
his day. As papal legate he was sent to confound and silence the 
arch-heretic, and then prescribe the terms of his submission to the 
Holy See. He entertained no doubt whatever, but that he could 
reduce Luther to intellectual straits, as well as to terms of per- 
sonal submission. His fame, his learning, his high reputation for 
talents and experience, must ensure him an easy victory over the 
abominable heretic. But in bold reply to the distinctions and 
evasions of the legate, the presumptuous monk arrayed in impene- 
trable order the declarations of the Word of God. He demanded 
counter evidences from the same authority. He would not yield 
until his own proofs had been invalidated. The declarations of 
the Bible fell with massive weight upon the nice and delicate 
structures of the legate’s logic, demolished them, and left not a 
trace behind. Had Cajetan been a biblical scholar, the monk’s 
victory would not have been so signal, nor the dignitary’s defeat 
so humiliating. He was learned, but merely in the Schoolmen 
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and Fathers. He had great abilities, but they had never been 
trained under the tuition of the Great Teacher, nor enlightened by 
his Spirit. 

Nor was Cajetan’s acquaintance with the Bible inferior to that 
of his brethren. ‘They were all equally ignorant. Scholasticism 
still flourished while he lived, and if a knowledge of the Bible 
had been characteristic of those theologians, he would have shared 
a portion of their wisdom. When we turn.to the history of those 
times, we learn that it confirms the truth taught by the case just 
cited. Erasmus, de Ratione Vere Theologiz, says: Quale spec- 
taculum est theologum octogenarium nihil aliud sapere quam mera 
sophismata, et ad extremum usque vite nihil aliud argutari. Pos- 
sem tibi producere, qui annum egressi octogesimum tantum 2tatis, 
in scholasticis tricis perdiderint, nec usque contentum evangelicum 
evolverint. Id quod a me compertum, ipsi quoque demum confessi 
sunt. Perkheimer, in his Epist. apolog. pro Reuchlino, says: 
Hine est quod vetus Test. a similibus negligitur, novum quasi 
idiotis scriptum vilipenditur, Apostolorum doctrine vix lectione 
digna putatur. Robert Stephens, in the preface to his Responsio 
ad censuras theologorum Parisiensiuin, declares: Ante paucos 
annos quidam ex Sorbona sic loquebatur; miror quid isti juvenes 
nobis semper allegent ovum Testamentum ? Per Deum, ego 
plus habebam quam quinquaginta annos, quod nesciebam quod 
esset Novum Testamentum ? 

Such language needs no comment. Such ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures, among the professed teachers of religion, is astonishing as 
well as mournful. ‘The purity of thedoctrines taught by such men 
may well be imagined. The great principle has yet to be over- 
turned, that Theologus in Scripturis nascitur; and if this aphorism 
be true, the claims of the Scholastic Doctors, to the title of theo- 
logical instructors, can be with difficulty maintained. When the 
fountains become impure, and the very channels through which 
these waters are conveyed are polluted, we will in vain expect 
anything but a draught of impurity and filth. 

The Scholastic Theologians introduced’ philosophical systems 
into their doctrines, and were all either Platonists or Aristotelians. 
This unnatural connection between light and darkness, produced 
the worst results. The Arabian philosophy had prepared the way 
for this state of things. The great names of Alkendi, Algazel, 
and Averroes, adorn the history of that school. The only work of 
Aristotle, with which Europeans were acquainted, was his Organon, 
of which a Latin translation had been made by Boéthius. The 
Arabs had translated all his works, and introduced them into the 
Moorish schools of Spain. To these seats of learning, the youth 
of Christian Europe resorted. Thus, the fame of these writings 
was carried abroad, and the Latin translations of them extensively 
circulated. 
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The influence which Aristotle exerted in this form, was decid- 
edly injurious. But after a just discrimination was observed be- 
tween his own writings and the numerous glosses of his Arabian 
translators, this unfavorable prejudice faded from his name, and 
he began to exercise unlimited influence. 

The mendicant orders of Europe aided powerfully in placing 
Aristotle upon an undisputed throne. All these orders espoused 
the cause either of Aristotle or his great teacher and rival, Plato. 
The doctors of the schools, of course, enlisted in behalf either of 
one or the other, and thus they were borne forward by the com- 
bined influence of conviction and rivalry. While Aquinas flour- 
ished he silenced every scruple against Aristotle. Yet the Scho- 
lastics did not possess a clear idea of his doctrines, as is apparent 
from their conflicting interpretations of him. They sometimes 
united with his system, some of the doctrines of the Neo-Platonic 
school of Alexandria. Their metaphysics were injurious to their 
Theology. Accordingly some of them were censured by the Holy 
See as heretical. This was the fate of Roscelin, Lombard, Abe- 
lard and Occam. 

By this union of philosophy and theology, these writers may be 
said to have invested the doctrines of the Scriptures with an im- 
penetrable wrappage of dialectical quibbling, so that the truth 
could not be discerned amid its interminable folds. Besides, their 
discussions had assumed the form, in many cases, of theological 
trifling. They possessed a one-sided subjectivism, without any 
practical development or tendency, nor proceeding forth in any 
objective direction. It was time to tear from this theology, the 
mask which it had so long worn, and stamp upon it its real char- 
acter of sanctimonious trifling, into which it had hopelessly de- 
generated. For atheistic and heterodox opinions were beginning 
to prevail among them. The Nominalists were charged with re- 
ducing the persons of the Trinity to modal distinctions. The 
Realists incurred the accusation of using terms betokening a trithe- 
ism. ‘Their erratic adventures were beginning to lead to those 
extravagances which usually result from a morbid rationalism. 

Nevertheless, Papal authority moulded the Scholastic Theology, 
to a considerable extent, during its whole career. Most of these 
writers were able champions of the hierarchy, and subservient to 
its interests. ‘Their acute understandings humbly submitted to the 
authority of the successors of St. Peter; and as they must needs 
maintain some system, they selected that one to which interest and 
ambition allured them. ‘Thus, for instance, in reference to that 
absurdest of all dogmas, heathen, Mohammedan or Christian, 
transubstantiation, Scotus himself affirms :—‘‘ That which chiefly 
sways me is, that we must maintain concerning the sacraments 
as the holy Church of Rome maintains. But she now holds, 
that the bread becomes the body, and the wine, the blood of 
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Christ; therefore, we firmly believe it.”” Whenever the free 
opinions of enlightened reason are prohibited, erroneous views and 
dark superstitions will infest religion. It is only necessary that 
reason should be guided, not fettered, in order to produce the most 
desirable results. No one who attempts to discuss the doctrines of 
the Bible under Romish auspices and influence, can expect to es- 
cape the contagions of that superstition, which thoroughly infests the 
whole establishment, and will thus wander afar into the gloomy 
regions of error and delusion. 

Such eventually was the fate of Scholasticism. Whatever ser- 
vices it might have rendered, in developing truth, and urging on 
the revival of literature throughout Europe, it failed to accomplish 
such an illustrious task. No fruits of great and permanent value 
were produced byit. The uplifted arm of papal authority hover- 
ed over the heads of learned and able men, constantly threatening 
to descend with obliterating fury on any adventurous Doctor who 
should adventure a dogma which the Church had not approved. 
Thus Scholasticism identified itself with Romanism. It flourished, 
therefore, while the tiara soared in its supremacy, but has shared 
the declining fortunes and increasing contempt of its memorable 
patron. 

The characteristic language of Carlyle is appropriate in this 
connection. Says he :—*‘ Consider the old Schoolmen and their 
pilgrimage toward truth—the faithfulest endeavor, incessant, un- 
wearied motion, often great natural vigor, only no progress; no- 
thing but antic feats of one limb poised against the other. There 
they balanced, somersetted, made postures; at best, gyrated 
swiftly, with some pleasure, like spinning Dervishes, and ended 
where they began. The Irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of 
induction, his corollaries, dilemmas, and other cunning logical 
diagrams and apparatus, will cast you a beautiful horoscope, and 
speak reasonable things ; ent your stolen jewel, which 
you wanted him to find, is not forthcoming. Often by some wing- 
ed word, winged as a thunderbolt, as of a Luther, a Napoleon, a 
Gothe, shall we see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret laid 
bare; while the Irrefragable, with all his logical tools, hews at it, 
and hovers round it, and finds it on all hands too hard for him.” 
The truth is, the Papal court, with all its indices expurgatorit, its 
preventions, its circumvallations, its fearful caveats, its mysterious 
tribunals, its terrific bulls, and its threats of exeommunication and 
infernal curses, had effectually obstructed the free endeavors of the 
mind, and suecessfully baffled its manly struggles after truth. 

There were several favorable features connected with the Scho- 
lastic Theologians which deserve attention. They excited, to some 
degree, a literary spirit throughout the dreary waste of the Middle 
Ages. They fostered a degree of mental activity which would 
otherwise have not existed to break the universal lethargy. No 
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change, it would seem, could have been for the worse at that pe- 
riod; for the human intellect had generally sunk into the last 
abyss of ignorance. Rather than perfect darkness, a few glim- 
mering rays are preferable. Rather than fatal slumbers, it is 
better to awake, though it be in bewilderment. The rising im- 
portance of the Universities must, in a great degree, be attributed 
to the influence of the Scholastic Theology. It served powerfully 
to draw out the mental energies of those ages, by the attention 
which it directed to logic and kindred studies. It prepared the 
mind of Europe, gradually, by the culture of these sciences, for 
those investigations which accompanied the great Ecclesiastical 
Renovation of the sixteenth century. The Universities, thus kept 
alive, were a necessary nucleus, around which were assembled 
men of learning; and this state of things was perpetuated until 
better days had dawned. The revival of the Canon Law was a 
fortunate event in its influence upon literature. But the impulse 
produced by it would never have been as extensive as that pro- 
duced by Scholasticism; for it was not so intimately connected 
with the Church, whose influence was rapidly extending over 
Europe ; nor was it so closely associated with the present and fu- 
ture spiritual interests of men. 

Nor can it be denied that this theology had something directly 
to do, negatively, with the introduction of the Reformation. If 
that glorious event was the product of the age in which it occurred 
— if it was the inevitable result of certain influences then pervad- 
ing the social and religious atmosphere of Europe, as it undoubt- 
edly was, then Scholasticism had thoroughly moulded these influ- 
ences, and produced the elements which became thus afterward 
transformed. It had given tone to the public mind for ages. It 
had infused into it its predominating characteristics. It had pre- 
served, for ages, the spirit and capacity for literary toil ; yet, by its 
own unprofitableness, it had taught the necessity of something 
higher and better than itself. It pointed to her glorious Reforma- 
tion; and imparted strength to the intellectual arm of that age, to 
stretch forth and grasp something beyond and nobler than itself. 
Without this training, the system of truth proclaimed in the Re- 
formation would have been of a much slower development. Like 
a worn-out musical instrument, which has served to complete the 
skill of the musician, though it be now itself unfit for use, it has 
yet served a great and important purpose, in preparing the artist 
to draw forth the most enrapturing harmony from a better in- 
strument. 

Hence the Scholastic Theology was not lost in the progress and 
development of the Church. On the contrary, its influence was 
indispensable. The language of an esteemed theologian of our 
own country is appropriate here. ‘‘The true Church historian 
leaves to every age its own peculiar advantages. He does not con- 


* 
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struct history after the measure of some poor conceptions of his 
own; he does not correct it by the standard of the times in which 
he himself lives; but he takes it up and re-produces it, as God 
has allowed it to occur, in the progressive explication of his plan 
of redemption. With all his respect for the reformation as a true 
work of God, he is not rendered insensible by it, to what was ex- 
cellent and beautiful in earlier times!”* Thus the reasonings of 
the Scholastics on these points, in reference to which the Romish 
Church entertained orthodox views, are still important and valu- 
able. Such, for instance, are the articles on God, the trinity, etc., 
which are treated by them with much ability. Additional illus- 
trations of this point are found in St. Anselm’s ontological proot 
of the existence of God, drawn from the idea of the most perfect 
being; as well as Abelard’s argument for the Divine unity, based 
on the inseparable connection between unity and perfection. 

All the scholastic writers are divided into the three following 
schools. I. The Sententiarii, from Peter Lombard, the author of 
the Book of Sentences (Magister Sententiarum), which was for 
ages the text-book in the schools. Il. Summiste, from Aquinas, 
whose chief production was his Summa Theologica. III. Quod- 
libetarii, or Eclectici, from Scotus, whose most important work 
was termed Quodlibitain Libros IV. Sententiarum. These three 
writers may be said to represent the three great eras in the history 
of the Scholastic Theology. They were also successively the 
founders of three great and distinct systems. 


IV. Tue Grapvawu Deciine or ScuHoiastic THEOLOGY. 


The glory of the Scholastic doctors has long since passed away. 
An occasional allusion to their works is found in the writings of the 
modern Romish theologians, such as Moehler, Ken, Goerves, and 
Wiseman. But excepting this last faint echo of expiring authority, 
they are unregarded. ‘They now serve sometimes to assuage the 
ardor of bibliomaniacs. The introduction of the Reformation tend- 
ed powerfully to throw these antiquated authorities into the back- 
ground. Luther, whose energetic words were half battles, hurled 
his theological vengeance against them, and employed his great 
talents and influence to bring them into disrepute. In the fearful 
theological battles which were fought during the sixteenth century, 
the heroes of Scholasticism were driven from one post to another, 
compelled to relinquish one fortress after another, which had been 
held in secure possession for ages, until now they have retreated 


* See Dr. Schaf’s Prin. of Protes., p.138. This work contains much original mat- 
ter, new and interesting to American readers. The same may also be affirmed of 
his later tract, “ What is Church History?” Whatever we may think of some of his 
views, transported hither from the land of speculation, and strongly characterized as 
they are, by the “ German depth” and “ German development,” we must admit the 
learning and originality of his productions. 
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into the obscurities of monastic libraries, and are even there allowed 
but a precarious peace. 

The causes of these reverses may be easily assigned. The con- 
tests which had commenced between the Nominalists and Realists, 
raged with unmitigated intensity for two centuries previous to the 
Reformation. But soon these strifes subsided from sheer exhaus- 
tion. ‘These fires burned less intensely from deficiency of mate- 
rials. This result might have been inferred from the nature of the 
case. Such profitless discussions could not for ever impose upon 
the common sense of nations. It may do fora while to wrangle 
about the immaculate conception. Learned doctors and august 
councils may for a time dispute concerning such questions as the 
unity of form in man; whether one angel illumines another ; 
whether angels know each other’s will; whether they speak to 
each other; whether a lower angel dare speak to a higher one ; 
whether the language of one angel is known to another; whether 
the secretions of the body will arise in the resurrection ; whether 
the risen bodies will all have the same magnitude; whether 
the hair and nails of the dead will also arise; utrum capilli 
et ungues in homine resurgent. Thom. Sum. Sup. Pars. Ter. 
Ques. LXXX., Art II.) and thousands more, equally frivo- 
lous. But the waste of time, the perversion of talents, the 
neglect of more important pursuits, which were inevitably connect- 
ed with such despicable discussions, will eventually produce their 
due impression on the mind. They might serve to occupy the 
mental activity of the monk Gunzo, who aided in first directing at- 
tention to some of these inquiries; but the advance of ages deve- 
re other themes of inquiry, of greater consequence to the in- 
tellectual and. spiritual interests of men, which soon forced them- 
selves upon general attention. 

One of the most important of these was the newly awakened 
zeal for the theological tenets of the Mystics, who endeavored to 
reach the heart, instead of merely convincing the intellect, as was 
too much the case with the rival system. Such a change was 
much needed. Men had forgotten, amid their theological wran- 
gles, to put searching questions to their consciences. Eminent 
among the mystic writers, were Thomas a Kempis and Jerome 
Savonarola. Their writings seem to have been but little tainted 
with those pa my errors which afterward disgraced the Mystics. 
While this gradual transition was taking place, some theologians 
were disposed to assume an intermediate position. They proposed 
that the scholastic subtlety should be tempered with mystic simpli- 
city, that the former should be thoroughly purged of its trifling 
character, and be thus permitted to enter upon a new and improved 
career. Of this class were the distinguished Romish theologians, 
John Gerson and Nicholas Cusanus. 

But it was in vam. The want of experimental studies had long 
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been felt, and now found an avenue for development. Roger 
Bacon, by uniting practice’with theory, ushered in a new era in the 
intellectual history of Europe. Scholasticism had proven its bar- 
renness after ages of extensive trial. The necessity of innovation 
and change was acknowledged on all hands. ‘The halls became 
deserted when once the Angelic, the Irrefragable,’the Seraphic, 
the Subtle, and other intellectual divinities had expounded 
their respective systems to crowds of admiring and wondering 
auditors. They were no longer the scenes of acute discussion 
between minds of the highest order. If still frequented at all, 
they were occupied by men of inferior capacities, who were utterly 
unable to sustain the exalted reputation of their predecessors. 
They were forsaken by the rising intellect of an age which sought 
advancement, and were not content with the exploded nullities 
which had diverted the infancy of the European mind. The last 
doctor of eminence among the Scholastics was Gabriel Biel, pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen, who died in 1495. His works are principall 
a Collectorium ex Occamo in L. IV. Sententiarum, the last contri- 
bution of any ability ever made to the theology of the schools. 

The history of literature, like that of conquest, is marked by 
constant revolutions. Every series of years has its great, com- 
manding favorite. These, in their turn, arise to exercise a con- 
trolling power over the kingdom of truth, and are then dethroned 
to give place to successors destined to pass through the same in- 
evitable process. Libraries are the cemeteries of departed genius, 
the tombs of neglected worth. The undisturbed dust of ages accu- 
mulates over the productions of those, whose moving thoughts and 
words directed the mental activities of their age. Many of them 
now sleep in long, unbroken silence, while other men and other 
— play prominent parts in the great drama of human 
affairs. 

Thus Scholasticism has had its brilliant era of supremacy. It 
now suffers under much neglect and decline. It may never more 
be reanimated, or regain even a tinge of its former glory. In the 
Middle Ages, religion showed itself in the erection of vast monas- 
teries and gigantic temples. In the solitary silence of the cloister, 
the pious few sought to attain to greater holiness. Thus theology, 
as a science, assumed the scholastic form. Now, the spirit of the 
age has changed. Men strive to advance in holiness and philan- 
thropy, by engaging in extensive benevolent enterprises, by which 
the spiritual and social welfare of our race is promoted. The very 
same spirit of ardent devotion, which four centuries ago induced 
men to spend their lives in the monotonous exercises of the clois- 
ter, now urges them to embark upon the restless sea, and spend 
their energies in preaching the gospel of a risen Saviour, where 
the palm-tree waves in the southern breeze, or where the Himma- 
leh Mountains cast their mighty shadows. 
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That the present comparatively neglected state of the Scholastic 
Theology is not to be regretted is sufficiently plain. John of 
Salisbury, in his day, bitterly complained that the Parisian dialec- 
ticians made no advancement in the pursuit of truth; for after an 
absence of several years from their lectures, he found them, upon 
his return, engaged in urging and refuting the same arguments, in 
making the same attacks, in performing the same exploits, and in 
achieving the same victories over imaginary foes. ‘The arguments 
of the Angelic Doctor were exploded by the attacks of the Irre- 
fragable, and he, in turn, was sorely undermined by the intrigues 
of the Subtle. They at length presented the amusing spectacle, 
of furious combatants rejoicing over triumphs they knew not what, 
exulting over prostrate foes‘they knew not whom. 

Hence it is, that in modern theological investigations, few allu- 
sions are made to the Scholastics as authorities. If we wish to 
find these champions now, we must, for the most part, seek them 
in the dark recesses of European libraries. They will be found 
still arrayed in their glory, especially in the Romish Universities 
and faculties of theology. Were they to look out from their 
obscure habitations now, they would meet few but strangers in 
the present generation. Nevertheless, that they served an useful! 
purpose during the earliest portion of their career, we firmly believe. 
Had not this bright but eccentric star arisen, and thrown its rays 
athwart the gloomy horizon, illuminating the dreadful and chaotic 
scene with a subdued and glimmering light, the nations would 
have sunk into irrevocable darkness. That darkness might even 
now have rested upon us; ruinous to every noble moral, and 
intellectual activity. 

We therefore revere the Scholastic Theology as a relic of former 
days. It is not devoid of interest as an object of literary research. 
Whoever desires to test his acuteness by handling the most intri- 
cate sophisms, and almost learn “to see what is not to be seen,” 
need but enter into the discussions of these writers. By studying 
their productions, especially the most celebrated of them, he will 
have his intellectual optics made amazingly acute. He will be 
thus initiated into the modes of thought and of theological discus- 
sion, which prevailed in the most eminent universities long ages 
since. He will be able to compare the relative advances which 
have been made, from that day to this, in the modern modes of 
treating the theological system. Very various inferences might 
indeed be drawn from this retrospect. 

But the more the teackers of Romish Theology of the pre- 
sent day adhere to these antiquated writers, as defensive authori- 
ties for their ecclesiastical absurdities, which some of them tena- 
ciously do; the more they will resist the advancing spirit of the 
age in which they live. Nor will it answer to unite them par- 
tially with modern standards and ideas, or the most approved 
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modes of treating theological science now, as others of them do; 

for they cannot coalesce. In either case, they will be thrown 

ignominiously into the rear, in that great and memorable race, 

which the nations are now running, and which has for its terminus 

the distant throne of eternal truth. ‘The art of dialectics, when 

applied to the theological system, during the era of medizeval dark- 
ness, when all mind was stagnant, when all free inquiry was crushed 

beneath the superincumbent mass of ignorance and superstition, 

was adapted, in the nature of the case, to produce some improve- 
ments. After it had worked its natural results in such an atmo- 
sphere, and, by its intellectual agitations, driven away the mists of 
mental gloom which had then brooded over the European mind, 

all its efficacy was expended. It had fulfilled its destiny. But 
now the circumstances of the case have altered. Man seems to be 
aiming at perfectibility.. Mind makes gigantic strides, passing at 
one prodigious bound, the obstacles which the mighty of former 
generations had cautiously approached, blinked up at, and 
turned away disheartened. Distant realms of the natural, as 
well as the intellectual universe, untraveled by the mental sun of 
other days, whose vast solitude had been unbroken by the most: 
adventurous of by-gone ages, are now subjected to human sway ; 

and the deepest secrets of the past eternity are thrown open to the 

gaze of every votary of science. Under such circumstances, no 

such eccentric movements, no such gyratory progress, as Scho- 

lasticism by ages of trial had proved itself to be, will content the 
minds of men. What it was from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, it no longer continued to be until the sixteenth. Now its 
influence would be far less commendable, than in its last stages of 
existence. It is far behind the age. rom its crumbling throne, 

once so superior, it must look upward to unexpected heights which 

now tower far above it. It would stand aghast, were it to come 

forth and survey modern ideas and iviallanninte, and would 

retreat again into that obscurity, in which it has very wisely en- 

sconced itself, and view the progress of great mental and moral 

revolutions from a safe distance. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE ESSENES, MORALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


By Wm. Hatt, Jn., New York. 


Berore the advent of Christianity, the consciences of men in vari- 
ous quarters, and by various modes of activity, gave tokens of 
wakefulness. Judea, in particular, as the centre of Monotheism, 
the region of ancient communications from heaven, the depository 
of the sacred writings held in trust by them for the benefit gf man- 
kind, was the scene of peculiar moral manifestations, more or less 
creditable to human nature, and all attesting its connection with a 
higher world, as well as its need of spiritual aid. Hence, the 
wide-spread Messianic feeling, and the number and earnestness of 
the sects and opinions which characterized the Jewish history at 
the era of Christ’s advent. 

In the tableaux vivans of that interesting period, Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny being authorities, we behold a group of serious, 
interesting people, known by the name of Essenes. They had a 
real place in that complex of characters which formed the drama- 
tis persone of the important scenes and actions recorded by the 
Gospel writers. The sacred theatre and age of redemption can- 
not be seen in its true historical light, if this element of the then 
intellectual and religious life of Judea be not taken into account. 
Their proximity to Christ’s’historical position in time and space, 

ives them an importance to which neither the skeptic nor the be- 
ane can be indifferent. 

To say fully what and who the Essenes were, is not our pre- 
sent object; we design to give, in the first place, a condensed 
view of this peculiar body of men, representing as they did the 
asceticism, Pythagoreanism, religious romanticism, theophilanthro- 
py, the monkish pietism of the Jewish nation in the age of the 
Redeemer,—chiefly derived from the writings of Dr. Neander, and 
then add some further reflections on their moral and historical re- 
lations. 

There are several inquiries of much interest appertaining to 
them, which it may be found profitable to bring into view. 
Among the Jewish theologians in Palestine, at this era, we find 
the three different leading tendencies which are wont ordinarily to 
confront each other infthe decline of religions: those who confound 
the inward and the outward of religion, or in the outward quite 
forget the inward,—who make a multitude of human ordinances, 
adventitious to religion, the chief point of religion, and who place 
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the essence of religion in a dead ceremonial, and a dead ortho- 
doxy; then those who resist this false appearance, but who, be- 
cause the living, inner religious sense, the susceptibility for the 
Divine, is wanting in them, overstep the just limits of this oppo- 
sition, and, therefore, because the true spiritual sense does not 
accompany and guide their critical tendency, while justly attack- 
ing human ordinances claiming a Divine authority, at the same 
time reject, as of human institution, much deeper truth; and 
finally, those warmer souls, in whom the contemplative habit rules 
too strongly, who, withdrawing into themselves from the conflict 
of opinions among the learned, seek in subjective feelings or views, 
the realization of their religious ideas—.Mystics, either from a more 
practical or a more contemplative tendency. ‘These three princi- 
pal tendencies of religious feeling, which often return under altered 
forms, we here recognize in the three classes of Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees and Essenes. 

Out of the struggle of theological and political parties there had 
come forth a community of pious men, who had passed through 
manifold experiences, at first, probably (according to Pliny the 
elder), withdrawn into the quiet region on the west side of the 
Dead Sea, where they lived together in close union, partly in simi- 
lar union with the later monks, partly as mystic orders in all 
times. From this community were afterwards formed other 
smaller ones, in the towns and in the country of Palestine. The 
called themselves E'ssenes (Eooyvo or Eooaw). They busied 
themselves with peaceful professions: husbandry, cattle-raising, 
handiworks, and especially the healing art, which was an object of 
peculiar interest and study. Probably, too, they believed them- 
selves to be guided by a higher light in the investigation of nature, 
and in the application of remedial powers. ‘Their science of 
nature and the healing art certainly appear to have had a religious, 
theosophic character, as they also claimed to possess prophetic 
gifts. The Essenes were, without doubt, distinguished from the 
great mass of ordinary Jews, by this, that they were acquainted with, 
and aimed at something higher than merely dead, external cere- 
monials—that they strove after holiness of disposition and inward 
communion with God. They were distinguished by their quiet, 
pious lives, by which, amidst all political revolutions in Palestine, 
they were esteemed by all parties, even by the heathen, and were 
able to maintain and propagate themselves, by their industry and 
charity, their obedience to the government as the ordinance of 
God, and their fidelity and love of truth. Every Yea and Nay 
must, in their community, have the value of an oath; for, said 
they, every oath pre-supposes a reciprocal mistrust which should 
not find place in a community of honest men. Only in one case 
was an oath permitted among them, as a sacramental ordinance 
for those, who, after a three years’ novitiate, were received inte 
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the number of the initiated. According to the delineation which 
Philo has given of them in his remarkable book upon the true 
freedom of the virtuous man, the Essenes appear to be men of a 
practical religious tendency, unacquainted with all theosophy and 
idle speculation, and characterized by a deep, inward devotion, 
free from superstition. But the report of Philo does not here 
agree with that of Josephus, whose testimony is entitled to far 
more confidence. 

Josephus had, in particular, better opportunity to learn, accu- 
rately, the Jewish sects, than Philo, because Philo lived in Egypt, 
whither there is no evidence that the Essenes ever extended. 
Josephus spent the greatest part of his life in Palestine, and had 
certainly given all pains, accurately, to inform himself of the condi- 
tion of the different sects, between which, even when a youth of 
sixteen, he had resolved to choose, although he could not have 
gone beyond the novitiate in the sect of the Essenes, since he in- 
forms us that in the space of from three to four years, he had pass- 
ed through all three sects of the Jews. Josephus manifests also, 
in this representation in particular, entire impartiality and fairness ; 
Philo, on the contrary, ardently desired to represent the Essenes 
to the cultivated Greeks as models of practical wisdom, and allow- 
ed himself, accordingly, to represent them not so much as they 
really were, but as his object demanded. ‘That the Essenes bu- 
sied themselves also with speculation, and professed to make dis- 
closures in respect to the higher spiritual world, is apparent; for 
the initiated were obliged to swear that they would make known 
to no one the names of the angels communicated to them. ‘The 
manner in which they concealed the ancient books of the sect, also 
attests the same thing. Even Philo himself makes this probable, 
when he says, that they occupied themselves with a gedogogia duc 
ovufolwv, a philosophy which was founded on allegorizing exege- 
sis; because every kind of allegorizing presupposes a real specu- 
lative system. According to Philo, they rejected the worship of 
sacrifice, asserting that to dedicate themselves entirely to God, is 
the only true sacrifice. But, according to Josephus, they certainly 
held the sacrificial offering to be particularly hol ; but they thought 
that precisely on account of its sacredness, it was desecrated by the 
profane Jews, in the temple at Jerusalem, and that it could be 
celebrated in a worthy manner only in their holy community ; as 
such mystic sects are always inclined to let the objective worth of 
religious actions depend upon the subjective state of those who 
perform them. In the painfully superstitious observance of Sab- 
bath-rest, according to the letter, not the spirit of the laws, they 
went still farther than the other Jews; while the casuistry of the 
Pharisees expounded its decrees more strongly or mildly, accord- 
ing to their interest for the time being. They not only anxiously 
shrunk from contact with other Jews, but, since they themselves 
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were divided into four degrees, even the Essenes of a higher 
grade shrunk from contact with Essenes of a lower grade, as if 
they could become polluted, and underwent a purification, wher- 
ever such a contact occurred. They, too, like other Jews, placed 
peculiar worth in lustration by bathing in cold water. ‘To their 
asceticism, the usual custom of anointing with oil, appeared as 
something unholy; so that every one, whom this had any how 
befallen, must carefully purify himself. They anxiously shunned 
other food than that which was preferred by their own sect. ‘They 
would rather die than receive food from others. Proof enough, 
that, if the Essenes had a true religious life, and a true practical 
piety, there was, for all that, mixed with it no little superstition. 
In the age of the Gospels, the Jewish nation seems to have 
been much cut up into sects. Neander speaks of seven in all. 
Among these must have been, of course, the New ‘Testament 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians; while the Essenes, Gaulo- 
nites, Karaites, and Baithuseans, noticed by other writers, must 
make up the rest. Possibly the Samaritans are included in the 
number. Only three of these, the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes, were of any considerable significance. And these, Light- 
foot tells us, were only “ excrescences from the national religion.” 
‘¢ They spoiled by over-doing.” ‘The great body of the people 
kept on in the old Church, and Christ with them, to renew and to 
fulfil with all wisdom and prudence. ‘The Pharisee was a formal- 
ist; the Sadducee, a rationalist; the Essene, an austere pietist. 
Pharisaism busied itself in “making a hedge to the law,”’ and 
placed holiness in a precise observance of external and traditive 
ordinances. Every age finds Pharisaism plying the same work. 
As to the first of them, Lightfoot, speaking of the ancient Phari- 
sees, says :—** For that the law should lie to the commons, with- 
out any fence about it, to keep men off from breaking in upon it by 
their own interpretations and expositions of it, they could soon 
persuade the people, was a thing not to be tolerated or endured ; 
and when they had wrought this lesson home upon their hearts, 
then they had glosses ready of their own invention to put upon it, 
as to hedge or fence in from private interpretation.” Pharisaism 
was itself hedged up and enslaved by its will-worship, and bur- 
densome ceremonies ; and, the worst of it was, there was no life 
within to prepare the way for something better. ‘The Essenes, 
however, who carried out into precise and severe practice, the ori- 
ginal theory of the Pharisees, were, no doubt, as honest-hearted in 
seeking righteousness by works of supererogation and voluntary 
offices over and above the precepts of the law, as men could be 
under the ordinary moral influences of their day. Between these 
two movements of Jewish religionists, there was a near relation, 
and a bond of sympathy, so far as earnestness entered at all into 
the more showy circle of the Pharisee. But the Sadducee, who 
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“¢ confessed neither angel or spirit,” and with the denial of dvéotao:; 
gave up both immortality and future retribution, stood much far- 
ther off from the equally practical and contemplative circle of Es- 
senism. The Sadducean school had started from a true dictum, of 
their reputed master, Sadoc or Tzadoc ; or, at least, from a great 
“half truth torn from its connection,” which, as Neander ob- 
serves, is usually the origin of fanatical or false religious move- 
ments at all times. He had said—* Be not as slaves who obey 
their masters for reward ; but obey without hoping for any fruits 
of your labors. Let the fear of God be upon you.”’ So far asthe 
scholars followed this ipse dixit, they created a point of connection 
between themselves and all truth, which is infinitely far from being 
a mercenary affair. But the cold Sadducee was as deep in the 
ditch as the blind Pharisee was in the mire. Rejecting the objec- 
tive in religion, he lost the subjective. He forgot the dependence 
of imperfect man on those great springs of right action, hope and 
fear. Being neither religious nor superstitious—being given to no 
vowing nor fasting, or punctilios of devotion—those “ enclosures of 
holiness”—and chilled by his eternal negations, the ancient Sad- 
ducee lost his reverence for the divine, could sympathize with 
neither the ceremonious Pharisee, nor fervent Essene ; and having 
an eye on the present only, lived the life of a thorough worldling. 

A resemblance has been pointed out by a respectable writer be- 
tween these three ancient Jewish sects, and three Mohammedan 
sects mentioned by Malcolm in his account of Persia, as existing 
in that country, viz., the Sheahs, Soonees, and Soofees. The 
Sheahs maintained the literal meaning of the Koran; the Soonees 
assert the necessity ef a supplement to it by the sonna, which is 
a collection of traditions and commentaries; whilst the Soofees re- 
semble the Essenes in the contemplation of the divine love and 
their four stages to the attainment of divine beatitude. And doc- 
trinally ipuaing, as it respects their view of the human’ will, 
we may perhaps also say that the Sadducees were Pelagians, the 
Essenes absolute predestinarians or necessitarians ;_ and the Phari- 
sees semi-pelagians. But however astray in their metaphysics, 
the Essenes were, no doubt, of the three, truest in their feelings 
to the natural religious sentiment of entire dependence on a higher 
power, and nearest in their practice to the self-denying ethics of 
Jesus Christ. 

The origin of this sect is not historically clear. Pliny, who 
wrote in Vespasian’s reign, ascribes to them a great antiquity, and 
makes them out a great marvel of self-preservation. As the pas- 
Sage is curious and in point, as giving their locality as well as 
several peculiarities, such as their misogamy, celibacy, &c., we 
present it entire in the original Latin: ‘* Ab occidental: (Asphal- 
titis) litore Esseni, quos fugitant usquequaque nocentes, gens sola, 
et in toto in orbe preter ceteros mira, sine ulla fomma, omni 
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venere abdicat&, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex quo 
convenarum turba renascitur, large frequentatibus quos vita fessos 
ad mores eorum fortune fluctus agitat. Ita per seculorum millia 
(incredibile dictu) gens eterna est in qua nemo nascitur. Tam 
feecunda illis aliorum vite penitentia est. Infra hos Engadda oppi- 
dum fuit.”* The Roman naturalist’s descriptive powers are no 
doubt more reliable than his chronological accuracy. Jewish secta- 
rism was undoubtedly of late growth among Yhat people. The 
origin of the oldest of their leading sects has no historical vouchers 
farther back than about two hundred years before Christ. Essenism, 
however, may have sprung out of. ancient Rechabitism. Light- 
foot, from the local habitation of the two, thinks they may have 
so descended by generation or example. ‘The community men- 
tioned by Pliny seem to have occupied the old dwelling spot of 
the Kenites, designates Judges 1:16. ‘* The wilderness of Ju- 
dah,”’ was doubtless the desert on the western side of the Dead 
sea, and identical with ‘‘the wilderness of Engedi.”? The locality, 
called ’Ain Jidy, by the modern Arabs, is situated, according to 
Dr. Robinson, nearly at the middle point of the western coast. It 
abounds, we are told, with caverns and ‘the rocks of the wild 
goats ;”’? while ‘‘a death-like solitude”’ reigns over the region. But 
still there are streams and a fine soil at ’Ain Jidy. Had it been 
otherwise, it would not have suited such an association as the Es- 
senes. This place is not far from twenty miles south of Jeru- 
salem. 

It is generally believed by the learned, that we have a trace of 
the original Essenes, and perhaps Pharisees also, in Maccabees 
2:42 (168 B. C.), which thus reads: “‘ Then there came unto 
him a company of Assideans, who were mighty men of Israel, 
even all such as were voluntarily devoted to the law.” Grotius, 
with many others,“finds them in these ancient orvon Hassidim, 
or Hassideans, thus called, according to Philo, from their singular 
piety, humility, and devotion. Among them, as Gale in his most 
erudite ‘Court of the Gentiles” observes, Hebrew philosophy 
chiefly flourished. Between the Essene and Pythagorean practice, 
he shows remarkable similarities, which indicate some relationship. 
Every nation, however, and every religious system, has had its 
ascetics, its Pythagorean religionists, who mistake austerities for 
piety, and engage in the contest with evil in too transcendental a 
manner. Among ancient and modern heathen, in the bosom of 
Judaism, in the centre of Christendom, we find these peculiar de- 
velopments of the moral and religious sentiment. They imply 
no imitation or collusion, but spring from a true feeling at bottom, 
which is, however, indulged disproportionately to knowledge. So 
far as they embody and promote ¢ruth, they stand on one and the 


* Nat. Hist., Lib. 5, cap. 19. 
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same basis. So far as they violate its laws, they are only manifes- 
tations of a common morbid tendency. From this ahient Assidean 
stock, both Pharisees and Essenes, or Essewans, were probably de- 
rived, being one in the outset; and hence, by verbal corruption, 
the name of the latter, according to Wolzogenius and others. 
When we come to the important question, why the Essenes are 
not mentioned by the Evangelists, we must not pass by the view 
of the learned Drusius, that they were in point of fact a branch 
or order of Pharisees, in the popular estimation, and that the 
names of the two were sometimes confounded, or interchanged, 
the more obscure being in common parlance sunk into the more 
ogee His chief authority for this opinion is Gorion, a 
Jewish author, who mentions only two sects, viz. the Sadducees, 
and the Hassideans or Pharisees, ‘‘ whom the people followed.” 
Another proof to this effect is, that Mefahem, an Essene, who 
lived under Herod the Great, was a disciple of Pollio, a chief of 
the Pharisees. Again, Josephus tells of one Bannus, a great 
ascetic, whom he fell in with in his sectarian experiments, the 
said Bannus being clothed with barks of trees, using only food 
spontaneously grown, and dipping his body night and day in cold 
water, in order to live a chaste life. But this man was an Essene ; 
yet the author of the book of Juchasin calls him a Pharisee. But 
for more information on this point, we must refer to the works of 
Drusius, who had a controversy with Scaliger and Serrarius rela- 
tive to the Assideans. Without pressing this hypothesis, however, 
the silence of the Gospels as to the Essenes is still very far from 
authorizing any suspicion of the real historical integrity of these 
revered records. It must certainly be admitted, that though the 
latitude of meaning in which the name Pharisee was used, may 
have excluded the name Essene from them, the non-occurrence in 
the narratives of persons, answering to their known ethical and 
religious peculiarities, calls for additional explanation. Most writers 
who have adverted to this subject, agree that the small number of 
this sect—said not to have exceeded about four thousand—their 
recluse and eremitic life, their anchoretic separation from the 
people, with whom they did not mingle, and whom they did not 
teach—they being strangers and unknown at Jerusalem, and syste- 
matically 2 Basa all large towns—and, as Prideaux thinks, their 
harmless and virtuous lives, are the true reasons why the Evan- 
gelists have nothing to say of the Essenes. And besides, as Lard- 
ner observes, “ it was not their design to write the history of Jewish 
sects, but of our Savior’s ministry.”—‘‘ Is it any wonder that the 
Evangelists had no particular occasion to mention this private set 
of men in writing the life of our Savior? John 18:19, 20. ‘This 
is one of the glories of our Savior’s character, as it is our very 
great happiness, that what he said and did, was public. These 
men would not come to him, and it would have been a disparage- 
ment for him to have gone to them. Certainly, as Dr. Prideaux 
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observes, ‘ almost all that is peculiar to this sect, is condemned 
by Christ and his Apostles.’ And this,’? adds Lardner, ‘is 
sufficient for us.”” He quotes Sir John Marsham to the same pur- 
port, who also states that the early Jewish Rabbis do not mention 
them. Some, however, have supposed them to have been alluded 
to in. our Lord’s words, Matt. 19:12. Lightfoot gives some 
reasons for supposing that when “John was baptizing in Enon 
near Salim,”’ his position was in the neighborhood of these ascetics 
as heretofore described. He says, ‘it might be supposed that the 
Baptist, as he had been among two sects of the Jews, and had 
baptized some of them, so now he applied himself to the third 
sect, the Essenes, and was baptizing some of them.”’ 

Indeed, some Christian writers have argued that John was 
brought up among Essenes, on the ground of his, ascetic character, 
and recorded eremitism, Luke 1: 80. But the theory that makes 
Christianity itself an emanation and modification of Essenism, 
amended and fitted to his purpose by Jesus of Nazareth, himself a 
disciple of this theosophic, ascetic school, is one of very painful 
hostility to the Divine word, and appears to us to disregard all 
historical probabilities. _ We do not deny the lawfulness, nay, the 
naturalness of the inquiry. ‘The earnest mind, in executing its 
high task imposed on all, of seeking after truth, " ‘is destined to 
rebound from’one false hypothesis after ‘another, until it is attracted 
unalterably to the only one which will explain the facts that en- 
circle man’s moral and intellectual consciousness. No man, how- 
ever, is at liberty to give out or embrace theories which are irrecon- 
cilable with the prominent featares of the gospel. And if the Re- 
deemer, as portrayed in the New Testament, was no more like the 
historical Essene of Josephus, than he was like John the Baptist, 
or a monkish devotee ; if his life was as different from that of 
those Jewish ascetics, as Clarkson’s or Henry Martyn’s, from a 
modern Shaker’s ; if all that was peculiar in their ethical and reli- 
gious system, was condemned and discountenanced both doctrin- 
ally and practically, bf Him whom the Gospels represent as Lord 
of Jew and Gentile ; then are we bound by all that is reasonable, 
to seek in some other quarter the origin of Christianity. A glance 
at the history will decide this point. Let us be just in our inquiry. 
Judged by his own words and deeds, Christ bore aresemblance to the 
Essene only so far as the Essene lived a true life, and had attained 
right views of the kingdom of God. On the same principle, and 
to the same extent, Jesus accorded, both in doctrine and life, with 
Socrates and Plato, with Confucius in China, and Seneca at Rome, 
as well as Moses in Judea ; with the ancient Indian gymnosophists 
and Persian Magi. And he must needs have been just so far in 
sympathy with all systems, and in lineament like all men, or he 
assuredly could not have been, what the Scriptures claim for him, 
and what sinful humanity requires in him as its Savior, a personal 
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exemplification of all that man ought to be, as a being related to 
God, and capable of moral perfection. Our Lord could not fail to 
recognize in his character and religion, the divine that was already 
in the world ; nor to sympathize with every element of goodness 
which under a superincumbent mass of evil was yet kept alive, 
and every fragment of holy truth which lay in this or that portion 
of the field ot his redeeming mission ; otherwise piety herself must 
have given way before the tide of doubt let in upon her by 
her own reason. But now in this very freedom and breadth of 
his system, in its many points of conjunction and chords of har- 
mony with the philosophies and moralities and religious feelings by 
which infinite wisdom had been conducting the predestined de- 
velopment of human nature, we read a plain signature of truth, a 
precious manifestation both of humanity and divinity. Christian- 
ity, if of heaven, must of course prefer truth to originality. A 
divinely commissioned Redeemer inspired with but one purpose, 
that of eternal love, and seeing at a glance what was, and what 
was not of the Heavenly Father’s planting, would destroy only 
what was wrong; would use every sound material found ready at 
his hands, in re-building the great temple of humanity, and would 
pull down nothing which already stood on the right foundation. 
It is not justifiable to regard our Savior as a fallible mortal, a 
copyist or a mere transcendent religious genius, and his holy reli- 
gion a patch-work of human origin, because his theology was not 
entirely new,—because his ethics were not entirely unknown to 
mankind. Now if Christ’s likeness to the Essenes opens the door 
to doubt as to his supernatural claim, his greater unlikeness to them 
ought to close it for ever. It is impossible to deny, that between 
what is recorded of the Savior, and what is recorded of this sect, 
there are several important points of resemblance—such as the 
moral dignity and duty of reciprocal service, the disparagement of 
riches, hostility to oath-taking, the value of self-denial, the pacific 
virtues, &c. But in all these particulars, the Essenes, so far as 
they did not press them extravagantly, only carried out the true 
spirit of the law of Moses, as ever cherished by the most pious 
under the Theocracy, and clearly expounded by the prophets. And 
the true Messiah, whom it behooved to “fulfil the law,” and enlarge 
the bounds of the theocratic kingdom in al] its destined spiritual 
fulness so as to take in the whole family of man, must of course 
re-produce and re-publish the same eternally perfect principles. 
But when they cross the bounds of Scripture and nature, and incul- 
cate a round of needless austerities, erecting a standard of artificial 
unspiritual holiness, tying down the soul to a multiplicity of out- 
ward observances, exhausting to body and to mind, and deroga- 
tory to the wisdom and goodness of God, we find the system of Jesus 
Christ in direct antagonism to theirs. The parallel ceases precisely 
where reason parts company with the Essenes ; for we ever find 
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him the wonder and pattern of all ages, going with his age in all its 
recorded attainments of good, and rising heaven- high above it, 
wherein it was yet lying, perhaps unconsciously under the dominion 
of evil. ‘Take, for instance, Christ’s philanthropic and natural 
interpretation of the sabbatical law. How pointedly, and how 
beautifully he rebukes the over-strained sanctification of it taught 
by the Pharisee, and carricd out to still greater lengths by the up- 
right, though misguided Essene. Math. 12:1-8; Mark 2:23- 
28. Luke 6: 1-10, 13: 10-17. ‘Their scrupulous washings, 
receive their quietus in Matth. 23:25. Mark 7:1-13. Luke 11 : 
38-9. Their ‘‘will-worship,” ‘ bodily exercise,” and ‘ voluntary 
humility,”’ are set at naught by one who knew the spirit of the 
Master better than we do, i in Col. 2 : 24-23; while in 1 Tim. 4: 3, 
their dietetic morality and celibatic tenets fall under the same con- 
demnatory sentence. Christ and his apostles taught no monasti- 
cism, no asceticism, no Shakerism, no enslaving literalism. ‘* Ac- 
cording to Christ,’’ remarks the learned Prideaux, ‘‘ whosoever is 
diligent in his honest calling, how mean soever it be, is by so doing 
as much serving God, as when at his prayers, provided, that while 
he doth the one, he doth not leave the other undone.” It must 
also be observed as it respects the relation of the historical Essenes 
to the historical Messiah, that their silence, as to a resurrection, 
and a kingdom of God on earth, a regenerating spirit, and a re- 
deeming Messiah, their sensual representations of the eternal 
world, must for ever stand in the way of those who would refer 
Christianity to this earthly source. 

But other considerations also rebut such a solution of the pro- 
blem. One is that suggested by Milman, that Jesus draws his 
imagery and phraseology so much from the marriage relation and 
the vineyard, not favorite themes, one would suppose, of those 
zealous sticklers for celibacy and cold water. As the Essenes 
are said to have been total abstinents from wine, the Savior must 
have placed himself at the outset in opposition to them, by his ac- 
credited agency in the production of that article at the marriage 
scene of Cana. The argument holds as good for us from the bare 
reputation of his having performed so anti-ascetic a miracle. 

Again, Christianity has been from the first, peculiarly an aggres- 
sive, actively proselyting movement, attacking every other sys- 
tem, and inspiring its adherents with the most self-denying zeal 
for its diffusion. This feature renders it still more difficult to 
identify it with any antecedent religion or moral tendency. 

As to the doctrine of a community of goods, which the Essenes 
practised, distinguishing themselves thereby from all antiquity, it 
is in vain to seek here a foothold for this theory, since no such pre- 
cept is to be found in the New Testament, and the notion of its 
finding place first among Christians at Jerusalem who devoted 
private property so liberally to their poorer brethren at the interest- 
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ing and peculiar period recorded Acts 2: is not sustained by the 
concurrent history. ‘The distinction of rich and poor is everywhere 
recognized in the Christian Scriptures. 

The hypothesis, then, which makes Christianity an outgrowth 
of Essenism is untenable. It breaks down at every important 
point of the comparison. It will not bear the test of honest histo- 
rical and analytical inquiry. Unbelief must search elsewhere for 
an affiliation of this strange, unique religion, which certainly ori- 

inated somewhere, and must be ascribed to the agency of some 
intelligent cause, either in or above the world, and that at no very 
great remove from the time and place which all the converging 
lines of history and tradition compel us to acknowledge as the chro- 
nological and geographical matrix of the Christian faith. Itjis the 
conception of the peculiar idea of Christ as a character, and the 
devotion of so many minds to the glorification of his name, and 
the setting forth of his merits and the annunciation of his transcend- 
ent demands upon the faith of mankind, then and there, as our 
New Testament and ecclesiastical and heathen records and memo- 
rials place beyond the power of doubting, that call for some solu- 
tion different from what has yet been offered to the world by the 
patrons of deism, or by Dr. Strauss and his school. And reason 
as we may, the pure feelings of the world will be faithful to Jesus 
Christ as entitled to divine honors, and the everlasting gratitude of 
a sinful, dying race, faithful to the Bible as the sacred oracles of 
Heaven, revealing God, and sanctifying the soul of man, and 
proving equally true and equally necessary both to the religious 
and the historical sentiment in human nature. 
+ That there are some minute items of resemblance between the 
code of the Essenes and particular sayings of the Redeemer, which 
we have not adverted to, may be true. Let each lover of truth 
look and decide for himself. Growing up in the bosom of Juda- 
ism as both did, and united by a common bond of language, na- 
tionality, and religion, it might easily happen that proverbial expres- 
sions, or forms of action and modes of thought, would be adopted 
from the common stock, and fallen in with as convenient and 
natural channels of self-development,—as well as on Christ’s part, 
of uniting himself most sympathizingly and effectively with the 
life of humanity. Let us, however, give the Essene credit for 
all that he was as a worshiper of the true God, and as a man 
striving after moral purity in a corrupt age. ‘The Gospel that 
breathed new life into the higher nature of man, can afford to allow 
all his virtues. We know that the Spirit of Christ opens the eye 
to the excellences of others. Truth rejoices in truth, and as all 
truth is from the same source, the lustre of one development can 
never be increased by hiding the glory of another. We would not 
enhance the necessity of our Lord’s appearance by depreciating 
the moral condition of mankind at that period. Those ascetic 
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Jews deserve well of mankind for the light they gave out in a dark 
age. We admire the humanity and justice of their principles ; 
their disapproval of war and slavery in the midst of a world lying 
in wickedness, and the noble example of industry, frugality, and 
moderation in the things of this life they set before all. We honor 
their honest endeavors to combine the vita contemplativa and the 
vita activa,—to escape the bondage of the senses, to maintain the 
supremacy of the spirit, and to unite themselves with the Highest. 
But in all these respects, they are only the true children of mono- 
theism, the legitimate offspring of the Jewish theocracy. They 
could have sprung up nowhere else. 

In the phenomenon of the Essenes let us therefore adore the pro- 
vident wisdom of Jehovah, and recognize the secret working of his 
love in carrying forward the great, eternal economy of salvation. 
They exerted an influence on their age which helped pave the 
way for the Christ. Conscience spoke, and was spoken to, 
through them; and the dying sense of virtue was kept alive. 
Thus were they stars which emitted an humble though useful light 
before, but grew pale and became invisible after, the coming of 
the Sun of Righteousness. There is, indeed, a true ascetictsm—a 
moral and religious self discipline for the subjugation of sense to 
spirit—which goes before as well as follows after, an earnest re- 
ception of Christianity. It is only when bearing the Cross, which 
virtue ever lays on her followers in our present being, that it is 
possible for man to come into communion with a Savior whose 
whole existence in time was a voluntary sacrifice of self to the 
will of God. For a sinful creature striving after holiness, via 
crucis, via lucis, is an axiom never to be forgotten. 

Be it ours, then, to make the imperfectly righteous ‘though sin- 
cere Essene, a guide to his infinite Superior, the sinless One, the 
world-befriending Jesus. Be it ours, led by heavenly wisdom, to 
seek and to find in every human system the connecting link which 
unites it to the Divine in the universe ; the higher truth and life 
which are now revealing themselves on all sides and out of every 
finite phenomenon, “ to awaken the soul from the sleep of supersti- 
tion, the torpor of atheism, and the death of sin.” 





ARTICLE VII. 


DATE OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


There appeared in a late number of the German periodical, the Studien und Kritiken, the foliow 
ing ingenious and erudite disquisition, from the pen of F. G. Vaihinger, on the vexed but interesting 
subject of the age of the Book of Job. An excellent version of it soon after appeared in the London 
Biblical Review, which we have preferred substantially to copy, to translating it anew. Though 
not entirely conclusive, yet it cannot fail to be regarded as an important contribution to the literature 
of this difficult subject.—Eb. 


Or all the Old Testament writings, the book of Job, as to its 
spirit, its contents, and its language, is the greatest production of 
the Hebrew people; it is the true Epopée of the nation; that in 
which the theocracy is exhibited in the clearest ‘manner; and in 
which the deepest thoughts of the human soul, clothed naturally 
and beautifully in a dress of the most gorgeous poetry, present 
themselves to our view, and struggle with intense earnestness for 
the solution of the great enigma of the world’s history. In the 
case of such a book, the date of its composition must be of the 
greatest value; because, when placed in the light of its own age, 
it speaks to us a more intelligible language; and its full compre- 
hension becomes so much the more perfect. How difficult it is to 
determine this point in the case before us, is proved by the simple 
fact, that the critics of more recent times, from Eichhorn and Bert- 
hold, down to Vatke and Ernst Meier, vary respecting the date 
no less than a thousand years, inasmuch as the former place it in 
the period before Moses, and the others at some time after the 
Babylonish captivity, namely, in the fifth century before Christ. 
As I now propose to make some attempt at fixing the real age o! 
the book of Job, I shall begin by endeavoring to place certain 
limits on both sides, by means of which the investigation can go 
forward with security. In this way we shall at length fix upon a 
given period, which still affords a tolerable latitude. Intelligent 
critics must not be vexed at this indefinite result, since even 
Ewald, who seeks to fix the time of its composition very precisely, 
says, ‘“‘’The age of the book can only be known by approximation, 
even as regards centuries.” 

I begin, then, by laying down, in the outset, these two proposi- 
tions :-— 

1. That the book of Job cannot have been composed before thi 
time of Solomon. And, 

2. That the book of Job must have been written before Jeremiuai, 
consequently before the time of King Josiah. 

Before I attempt to narrow this period, which comprehends full 
three centuries, I will offer some evidence for both propositions. 
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And, first, the earlier critics, who fix the date of the composition 
before the time of Moses, or between Moses and Solomon, have 
almost all started with the common error of not separating the 
time of Job’s life from that of the composition, which treats of 
him and of his destiny. The necessity of making this distinction, 
however, must be at once obvious. That Job, whose life most 
evidently belonged to patriarchal times, himself wrote the docu- 
ment which bears his name, no one will now in good earnest 
maintain, much less undertake to prove. On this point, therefore, 
there is no need to insist. But there are positive marks, which 
render the idea of its being written before Solomon altogether 
impossible. ‘These lie (to pass by the other reasons which have 
either often been urged before, as those derived from the progress 
of religious ideas, and from political relations, or which are not 
very conclusive, as the influence of foreign culture) , these lie, we 
say, in the Janguage of the book, both in general, and also in its 
particular features. I do not now refer to the so-called Arameisms, 
of which we shall speak by-and-by, but rather to the whole 
figurative construction of the poem, and its by no means polished 
and artistic, yet, at the same time, pure and flowing diction. 
When we compare with this the well-attested relics of the earlier 
poetry, such as the fragments in the twenty-first of Numbers, and 
the song of Deborah, we must feel convinced that the earlier 
poetical diction was much more rough and unpolished, and that it 
was first brought into form and pliancy by David and Solomon, 
or at least during their glorious age; as we find it, for example, in 
the Psalms and Proverbs. The prose, in like manner, appears to 
have received at that time a beneficial modification ; at any rate, it 
is not easy to assert anything in opposition to Ewald’s remarks on 
the re-elaboration of the earlier historical books, by some author 
of that period. (See Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. 
p- 72.) But, to come to examples, the expression V2ix (Ophir), 
occurs twice in the book of Job, namely, 22:24, and 28:16, 
an expression which it is vain to search for in the Pentateuch, 
though it often makes mention of gold; as also in the Psalms of 
David, which, in the same manner as the Pentateuch, only speaks 
of 373, and 72. It is true that the region itself is mentioned in 
the register of the peoples of the earth (Gen. 10:29); but Ewald 
has proved beyond a doubt, in his Israelitish History, that this 
register does not represent the ideas of the Israelites at the time of 
Moses, but the later geographical ideas of the age of Solomon. 
At any rate there was no trade to Ophir, and no gold from Ophir, 
in Israel before the time of Solomon ; and on that account we find 
it first mentioned in the later Psalms, as 45:10. No one, at least, 
can very well deny that the two passages, 1 Kings 9: 28, and 1 
Kings 10:11, express the first acquaintance of Israel with this dis- 
tant land. If, then, the book of Job is an Israelitish production, 
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as is now universally acknowledged, the very circumstance that 
the gold of Ophir is mentioned in it,—gold which first became 
known in the time of Solomon,—is a striking proof that the com- 
position of the book of Job cannot fall before the time of Solomon, 
to say nothing of the many other objections, which stand in the 
way of an earlier authorship. 

But however certain it may be that the book of Job was not writ- 
ten before the time of Solomon, it is equally evident that it was writ- 
ten before the time of the prophet Jeremiah, and of King Josiah. 
If we carefully compare the passagein Jer. 20 : 14—18, with Job 
3: 3—10, and Jer. 17:1, with Job 19: 24, we cannot but observe 
striking relationship. If this relationship indicates the acquaint- 
ance of the one author with the writings of the other, there can be 
no hesitation in asserting, both from the thorough originality of 
the author of Job, and from the circumstance that Jeremiah, in 
other places, quotes the earlier writings in his work, that the book 
of Job was known by Jeremiah, and consequently, was written 
previous to his prophecies. 

This becomes so much the clearer when we observe how closely 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah are related to Job in many points, 
both of language and subject ;*so that, from these circumstances 
together, we may conclude with tolerable certainty, upon Jere- 
miah’s acquaintance with the book of Job. The relationship in 
the subject-matter presents itself throughout the whole work ; but 
as an instance of it in expression, any one may compare Lam. 3: 
7,9, with Jobj19:8; Lam. 2 : 15, with Job 12: 4,17: 6,30: 1. 

Contemporary with Jeremiah, was the prophet Ezekiel. If this 
author (see Ezek. 14: 15) knew Job as a very pious and devo- 
tional man, there must certainly have been before his imagination, 
not a mere traditionary character, but the distinct person whose 
life is contained in the work before us ; more especially with refer- 
ence to the passage in Job 42:8. ‘These reasons may be suffi- 
cient to lead any unprejudiced mind to regard it as morally certain, 
not only that Job lived before the age of both these prophets, but 
that his life had also been depicted in the book which we now 
possess. A similar reference to the book of Job appears also to 
be contained in Isa. 40: 2, as compared with Job 7: 1, also in 
Zech. 14: 5, as compared with Job5: 1. 

We are now in a position to advance somewhat farther, and to 
narrow our first supposition. In the book of Amos there are two 
passages which coincide in a very striking manner with the book of 
Job. In Amos 4: 13, this expression is used respecting Jehovah, 
yw nay 7, the very same which we find in Job 9: 8, only 


“Tilt 


in this case, instead of the expression y*8, we find the term 0° 


employed. In the same manner, in Amos 5: 8, we find the names 
of two constellations, m3 and 4p2, which we also meet with 
. ad -3 
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in Job 9: 9, and 38:21. These coincidences can hardly be 
fortuitous ; they seem to indicate either that Amos had known the 
author of the book of Job, or that that author had known him. 
At the first view of the case, it may seem difficult to arrive at a 
decision on this point; but other points have yet to come before 
us, which will throw much light upon it. In consideration of 
the acknowledged originality of the book of Job, we should more 
safely conclude, at the first blush of the question, that the simple 
shepherd Amos had yielded his mind to the influence of so pro- 
found a writing as that of Job, rather than imagine the contrary. 
(Compare the expression in Micah 1: 3, and a similar one, Isa. 
58:14, and Deut 32 : 13.) For example, the heights of the 
sea (that is, of the sea of clouds above us), as used by Job, is 
manifestly a stronger and bolder expression than the heights of 
the earth, which are familiar to the eyes of every one. Since, 
however, it is clearly shown in other cases that the weaker term is 
also the later, it seems more natural to suppose that the weaker 
term was imitated by Amos, than the stronger by the author of 
Job. 

If, on the one hand, the acknowledged critical canon, that the 
stronger expression is the original, goes to prove that the book of 
Job was used by the prophet Amos ; the other critical rule, namely, 
that that expression is the more original, which has most decidedly 
the whole connection on its side, decides for the same conclusion. 
(Compare Amos 5 : 8, with Job 9:9, and 38:31.) This 
is, without question, the case with Job. The subject, in the in- 
stance above referred to, is a representation of the power of God 
in the heavens (verses 7—9); how he darkens the sun with 
clouds ; how in the tempest he lets down the heavens nearer to the 
earth (compare Psalm 18:30), and treads upon the heights of 
the cloud-sea with his thunder (compare 36 : 30); but how 
also, in the serene night, he leads forth the glorious stars, and ex- 
hibits in them at once his grandeur and his majesty. The poet, 
therefore, describes in its entire connection the power of God, first 
upon earth, and then in the heavens. Exactly the same is the 
case in Job 38: 31. Here the poet, from the 22d verse, 
presents a series of questions on the phenomena of the heavens, 
and comes in due connection to the planets, naming not only these, 
but other constellations also. Now, in the case of Amos (5: 8), 
this close connection is entirely wanting. In verses7 and 10, the 
subject is respecting the sins of the people; and between these, 
the description of Jehovah, as seen in verse 8, is interposed, in 
order to show how rash a thing it is to sin against so powerful a 
God. Here the expression p33 72" nvy is one, which is by no 


means called forth by the construction of the subject, but appears 

rather as a thought f Ara from some other source ; and the rela- 

tion of Amos to Job is the same as that which we have already 
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acknowledged in the case of Jeremiah. But if we admit, as we 
reasonably must, that the passages in Jeremiah evidence reminis- 
cences from Job, there is no reason to deny this, nay, there is 
every reason to admit it in the case of Amos. But, however cer- 
tain it is that Jeremiah knew the biography of Job, equally so is 
it that the above-mentioned passages in Amos point to some 
acquaintance with the same author. If therefore Amos knew and 
made use of the book of Job, the period we at first supposed is 
narrowed almost 200 years, and we can now without hesitation 
place the composition in the time between Solomon and king 
Amaziah, so that we have now only to hover over a period of 
about 150 years. 

From the time of Joash, in which, according to the best ac 
counts, the prophet Joel flourished, the style of writing became 
more lively. In this time, a number of poems fall, which have 
been generally referred to the time of the Maccabees, but which 
Ewald refers to the latter age of the Persian empire. In this time 
also, the new recension‘of the four books of Moses, by what Ewald 
calls the third historian, was made, as also parts of the larger 
book of Kings. It wasa time in which the better spirit of Israelit- 
ism struggled powerfully against the growing corruption. I should 
not hesitate to fix the composition of the book of Job in this period 
(about fifty years before Amos) if there were not reasons for as- 
signing to it an earlier date. 

The century between Rehoboam and Joash is entirely devoid 
of all literary productions. There is not a single psalm which can 
be attributed with any certainty to this period; no prophecy of 
. this age is handed down; neither can any historical book, or any 
continuation of one, be safely referred to it; nay, it is with great 
hesitation that even Ewald conceives the probability of the con- 
tinuation of the book of Kings being composed about this time, 
that is,in the reign of Asa or Jehoshaphat. We will not of course 
affirm that there was absolutely no literature in Israel during this 
age ; but assuredly, after the mental activity of the time of David 
and Solomon, after the lofty tone which the spirit and literature 
of the age then assumed, it must be regarded as a time of, com- 
paratively speaking, insignificant productions, and of degenerating 
taste—a state of things to which the disappointment felt at the 
disruption of their once flourishing kingdom, and the despair occa- 
sioned by their losses and humiliation, greatly contributed. 

With the reign of Joash and Amaziah on the one side, of Jehu 
and Jeroboam II. on the other, it is true, both a religious and a 
political excitement came upon the people ; but is it probable that 
so deep and thoughtful a work as the book of Job can have been 
composed at du fegieiies of this period? In other nations we 


always find that great poets have appeared at the end of a remark- 
able era—at the conclusion of an historical age of development ; 
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thus it was with Homer among the Greeks, and Virgil among the 
Romans; thus also with Dante and the Niebelungen Lied: all 
these are productions which belong to the. conclusion of a glorious 
period. According to this analogy it would have, a priori, more 
probability were we to fix the composition of the book of Job at 
the end of the glorious age of David and Solomon, 7. e., about the 
last year of Solomon’s reign, or in the time of Rehoboam, than in 
the beginning of the new era which commences with the writings 
of Joel in the reign of Joash. For at all events, Job must have 
been composed considerably earlier than the prophecies of Amos, 
inasmuch as he knew it and borrowed from it. If it is fully admit- 
ted (and according to what we have said there can henlly beta 
doubt on the matter) that Amos made use of the book of Job; 
then we can no longer have any hesitation in placing the compo- 
sition of Job previous to the illiterate period which elapsed between 
Rehoboam and Joash. That such dark and empty periods can 
exist in the literature of a people, is seen in the age which our own 
annals present as immediately succeeding the glorious reign of 
Charles the Great. 

From this general conjecture we must now proceed to notice 
some more positive proofs. It has been long noticed and re- 
marked that several of the Psalms treat upon subjects very nearl 
related to the book of Job. These are Psalm 6 : 38, 39; Psalm 
12: 18; Psalm 37:73; in which the very same struggle ap- 
pears to exist in the heart of the Psalmist as that which we 
meet with, more fully explained, in the book of Job. But these 
Psalms which criticism, since the work of De Wette, has denied 
to David and his age, according to my deepest conviction belong 
to this very period, with the single exception, perhaps, of the 
37th. My reasons for this opinion I have given fully elsewhere. 
Now if these thoughts, which might arise at any time (since the 
history of the world ever remains an enigma to men in the hour 
of trouble) developed themselves so strongly at the time of David 
and Solomon, is it to be wondered at, that just at the conclusion 
of this glorious age in the Israelitish history, after the lyric and 
gnomic poetry had reached their height, a composition should 
appear, which, in a dramatic-epic form, should combine together 
and place in the very boldest light, the opposite views which were 
then current respecting the mystery of the Divine government? 
The 39th Psalm (vide verse 14) is so nearly related to Job 9: 
27, and 10: 20, both in the matter and the expression, that we can 
hardly avoid viewing them as being the productions of one and the 
same age, especially since, on the ground of their manifest origi- 
nality, there is no room for supposing a mutual collusion. Is it not, 
then, we ask, highly credible that such * fermenta cognitionis” 
as we see in the Psalms of David, would give occasion to some 
poet of the age to develope these thoughts taken from the instruc- 
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tive and long-known history of Job still farther, and to disseminate 
that consolatory solution of the euigans, which refers the whole to 
the leadings of Divine Providence ? 

Against the opinion that the above-mentioned Psalms are refer- 
able to the time of David, hardly any tenable objections can be 
brought, since the whole of the language and imagery agree with 
that period, and with the very history of David himself; and that 
a period of great poetical activity was well fitted to call forth a 
larger work, like that of the book of Job, cannot be denied. 
Should criticism, however, succeed in disproving that these Psalms 
belong to the time of David and Solomon upon strong and unde- 
niable grounds, and thus pull down our evidence for the earlier 
authorship of the book of Job, there still remains another witness, 
namely, the great and manifold relationship which it shows with 
the book of Proverbs. And here I will not dwell upon its rela- 
tionship with the first part of the Proverbs (chaps. 1: to 9 :), be- 
cause this part may perhaps belong to a later period than that of 
Solomon, and originated, in all probability, from the diligent peru- 
sal of the more ancient portions. But the second part (chaps. 
10: to 24:) clearly contains proverbs of the time of Solomon; an 
opinion which no sound critic has ever disproved. This, there- 
fore, being the case, the fact that the language of Job and that of 
the Proverbs point us to one common period of composition (a 
fact which is acknowledged even by our opponents), speaks en- 
tirely in favor of our present theory. 

We shall now quote some examples in order to make the cor- 
rectness of this view of the case the more evident. ‘The expres- 
sion mn, which occurs in Job 2: 3,9; 27:5; 31:6, is found 


in Proverbs only in chap. 11:3. Further +, in the meaning éo 


tarry, stands only in Proverbs 14: 18; further MINI; in the mean- 
ing of violence, is only found in Job 5:2, and Prov. 14: 10. mnn, 


meaning rage, passion, occurs Job 19: 29, 36: 18, and with 
the exception of Gen. 27: 44, only in Proverbs 15: 1, 18; 19: 
19; 21:14 (27:4; 29:22); and consequently is entirely 
the usage of the Proverbs. Onwpa with 9 compare Job 10: 6, and 


Prov. 18:1. The expression man, which we meet with in Job 
5:12; 6:13; 11:6; 12: 16; 26:3; 30: 22, occurs in Prov. 
18:1; 8:14; 3:21; 27: and later only in Isaiah 28: 
29; Mic.6: 9. In relation to the form of expression I will only 
point to Job 3: 25, compared with Proverbs 10: 24, and Job 4: 14, 
i comparison with 27:28. With reference to similarity of 
thought, compare Job 13: 5, with Proverbs 17: 28; Job 15: 16; 
24:7, with Proverbs 26:6; Job 22:29, with Proverbs 16: 
18; 18:12; 29:23; Job 26:6, with Proverbs 15:11; Job 
28: 18, with Proy. 8: 11. 
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These examples, which could be easily multiplied, are sufficient 
to show that a close relationship exists between the Proverbs and 
the book of Job—a relationship which warrants the conclusion 
that these two productions belong to one and the same age. We 
can altogether dispense with the question when the book of Pro- 
verbs might have been brought into its present form; enough, that 
it is an incontestable fact that the second portion of them is dis- 
tinctly referable to the time of Solomon. If then so close a rela- 
tionship can be established between the Proverbs and Job, both in 
reference tothe thoughts and the expressions, and that too of such 
a character, that a more recent borrowing of the one author from 
the other cannot be at all admitted; if moreover, this similarity 
points to one particular era in which precisely these words, expres- 
sions, and thoughts were current, then but little can be wanting 
to prove that the book of Job must belong to the age of Solomon, 
or at least toa period within one generation from it. 

For the reasons above adduced, which I trust have not been 
forced, but will be found really genuine, I consider myself justified 
in the opinion, that the composition of the book of Job is to be 
referred to the time ‘of Solomon or Rehoboam,—more probably, 
indeed, to the latter, inasmuch as that age was so well adapted, 
in consequence of the misfortunes of the nation, to lead the mind 
of the poet to such reflections. Still the end of the age of Solo- 
mon was also in some measure adapted to produce the same effect. 

The knowledge which is manifested in Job of Egyptian affairs 
and relations is by no means in contradiction with this opinion ; 
for at the time of Solomon, Egypt was just re-opened to the Israel- 
ites, and the frequent intercourse between the two people must 
have had a great charm simply on the score of novelty. The 
affairs of other nations, moreover, which are developed, and the 
arts and the sciences that are mentioned in the book of Job, are 
by no means inconsistent with this age; and I see, in fine, only 
two considerations which can be raised in good earnest against the 
opinion. 

The one is the deep perception it evinces of the other world. 
Here we are met with a threefold doctrine :—the doctrine of 
Satan, the doctrine of the interceding angels, and the doctrine of 
immortality. With reference to the doctrine of Satan, as seen in 
the first and second chapters, this being is not yet clearly distin- 
guished from the other angels, as he is in Zech. 3: 1, 2; there is 
as yet no decided opposition established between the kingdom of 
the good and the bad angels. An exactly similar view is found in 
1 Kings 22 : 19—22, perhaps about fifty years after Rehoboam, 
and I do not profess myself able to find any very essential differ- 
ence between this representation and that in the book of Job; only 
that the Spirit in the vision of the prophet Micaiah comes before 
us as though by chance, while in Job he appears rather to be the 
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designed accuser. As, however, the ideas respecting Satan were 
very fluctuating during all this age, even up to the 'Babylonish 
captivity, the Tiffevence here visible is not to be much regarded. 
The expression Satan occurs first in Numbers 22: 22, 32, and 
in this case, indeed, as a verb. There, the angel appears in order 
to withstand Balaam in the commission of an act disapproved of 
by God. But in 1 Kings 22 : 19—22, a Spirit comes forward in 
order to mislead Ahab info a resolution disapproved of by God ; 
while the Satan in the book of Job exercises an influence simply 
upon the outward relations of the patriarch, not upon his mind and 

aracter. We see, then, that the representation in Job, in this 
respect at least, lies midway between the other two, and conse- 
quently indicates an earlier date than the representation in 1 Kings 
22: 19—22. But that the angels were considered in the time 
of David as partly protecting and partly deceiving spirits, appears 
evident from Psalm 91: 11, 12, and Psalm 35: 5, 6, two 
psalms which have been attributed, without any evidence what- 
ever, to a later period. 

On the contrary, when we consider the angels as beings which 
intercede for the interests of men before God, we find this view 
first presented with clearness in Zech. 1: 11, and 3:1; but as 
servants and instruments of God for the welfare of men, they are 
everywhere regarded, and consequently from this particular modifi- 
cation of their office, where the whole conception of them is so fluc- 
tuating, no safe conclusion can be arrived at with reference to the 
date of the book. 

Far greater stress, however, has been laid upon the belief in 
immortality which Job so fervently manifests (ch. 19 : 25), inas- 
much as it has been erroneously imagined, that this lofty idea of a 
future state had not grown up upon the soil of Judea, but had 
been borrowed from some other source. This is certainly in- 
correct. For the 16th and 17th Psalms, which were unquestion- 
ably composed by David, fully express this belief. And what, 
moreover, could the common expression “to be gathered to his 
fathers” signify, unless a dim idea of continued existence in the 
world of shadows were couched under it? Besides, can we sup- 
pew that heathen religions were more adapted to give birth to this 

elief than Judaism, which was without controversy distinguished 
far above them all in clearness and in light? The view, then, 
which is taken of the future world in the book of Job, as I regard 
it, is no satisfactory ground for showing our opinion respecting its 
date to be erroneous. 

But, it is said, the language is by far the most weighty conside- 
ration which necessitates us to suppose a later date of composi- 
tion. There are found (it is urged) in the book of Job partly gram- 
matical, partly verbal forms, which remind us forcibly of the 
Aramaic, voile which have evidently been introduced at a late 
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period. I shall attempt, then, to collect all these together, so far 
at least as they have suggested themselves to me, or been quoted 
elsewhere. 


There are found peculiarities of this kind :-— 

1. Job 8: 8, jw. For this, however, we find, Job 15:7, 
jivxr. The same difference in orthography is found also in 
Prov. 13:18, wr; 28:19, w ; and 30:8, we. 

2. Job 6: 27, y for the usual form yy; on which we may 
remark that in this passage many manuscripts leave out the yod. 

3. Job 22: 29, and 33 : 17, m, contracted, instead of m2, which 


latter occurs, however, Job 41: 6. 
4. Job 31:7, nxn. The usual form, however, occurs 


namely, nin, Job 11: 15. 
5. 3x33, 30: 8, conjugated like the verbs in x5", as in pin, 
2 Sam. 22: 12. 
6. Job 39: 9, om. In the same manner we have it, Psalm 
22: 22; in other places it is ox, Deut. 33: 17. 


7. Job 41: 4, yn, for the usual form jn. This word does not 


occur elsewhere in Job. In codex 168 of Kennicott the accustomed 
form is elsewhere used. 
8. Job 22:2, j2, with by. On the contrary, in Job 35 :3, it 


is used with 5, and sometimes without a preposition. The inter- 


change of 5x, with Sy, occurs also in Isaiah. 


9. Job 24:9, Ww, as also Isaiah 60: 16, in the sense of breast. 
Elsewhere the usual meaning could perhaps be retained, as it is 
done in the Vulgate. 

10. Job 19:29, w for wx, which, however, in other places is 


contested by Ewald. 

As partly grammatical and partly verbal peculiarities, the fol- 
lowing are mentioned. 

11. Job 2:10, 5p, which elsewhere occurs only once in Ezra, 
three times in Esther, and four times in Chronicles ; yet, still it is 
found Prov. 19:20, in the same signification, fo receive in return. 
Also the passage in Job is a poetical passage. 

12. Job 5:2, and 21: 22, 5 as a sign of the accusative case, as 


in Psalm 135:11, and Lam.4:5. The very same thing we 
find in 1 Sam. 22:7; 2 Sam. 3:30; Isaiah 11:9; and this is 
the less striking, as the object stands first. 

13. np, which also occurs elsewhere 2 Sam. 23:2; Psa. 19: 


5; in the Davidic Psalms, and in Proy. 23:9. It can therefore 
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only be alleged, that, in addition to the ordinary plural pn, the 
Aramaic form }4> occurs some twelve or thirteen times. "But 
this plural is found in a yet older poem, viz., Judges 5:10; also 
in prose, 1 Kings 11:13; therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
we find it in two other places in Job; viz., 24:22, and 31:10. 
14, Job 21:28, 311 in a bad sense, meaning a tyrant. So, 


however, it occurs in Isa. 13:2. From this nothing can be con- 
cluded with reference to a later authorship. 
15. Job 5:1, and 15: 15, pw in the sense of angels, a word 


which, among the writings previous to the captivity, we only find 
employed in this sense in Zech. 14:5, but which proves nothing 
respecting the age of the book, because it does not occur in the 
later Hebrew. In Zechariah, however, the word appears clearly 
borrowed from Job. 

16. Job 16:19, wmv, which hardly ever occurs except in this 


place, and, as an Aramaic word, can warrant no conclusion, since 
it is a peculiarity of the poets to use uncommon words; and Job 
retains also the accustomed word sy, vide 10:17; 8:19. 


17. Job 14: 20, and 15: 24, npn. This expression, it is true, 


only occurs elsewhere in Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Daniel ; but it 
is very questionable whether this proves anything more than the 
rare and poetical use of the word. 

18. Job 21 : 2, and 22:3, yan, in the meaning of desire, then 


also care, business, as in Isa. 44 : 28, is a somewhat striking case. 
Still the usual meaning also occurs Job 31 : 16. 
19, Job 7:3, man, to determine, occurs poetically in addition 


to the later writings in Deuteronomy and in the Psalms. We can 
only conclude that, in common with many other words, it acquired 
a more frequent use in later times. 

20. Job 22: 28,51. In the meaning ¢o decide or conclude. 


This use of the word occurs only in Daniel and in Chaldee, but it 
Pe have been used as a poetical rarity in the earlier language of 


Judea. 
21. Job 26:9, tnx, in the meaning to close. But Ewald 


shows the more proper meaning here to be, to draw together, as 
we find it in 1 Kings 6 : 10. 
22. Job 32:6, Snr, in the meaning fo fear, as also in the 


Syriac and Chaldee nv. But this meaning is not necessary ; 


and the Hebrew meaning, to creep away, fully satisfies the passage. 
23. Job 15:17, min. This occurs also poetically in the time 


of David, vide Psa. 19 + 
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24. Job 36:22, min. This Ewald understands in the 


Aramaic sense, lord ; but the Hebrew meaning, teacher, is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and is still better adapted to the connection. 
25. Job 6: 2, we have min in the sense of fo fall. But this 


is not Aramaic, it is only the verbal root from mim. This rare 


meaning is here simply used poetically. 
26. Job 36: 2, yi, is used instead of the usual form, wyn. 


This reminds us, it is true, of the Aramaic; but still we find the 
same thing in Isa. 28:10, 13, and also its derivative, yin, 


in Isa. 10: 25. From this, therefore, no safe conclusion can be 
drawn. 

Out of all this number of cases, the first seven, and the 
pepe can alone be considered as striking. The whole of the 
other cases can be referred to poetical usage. When we meet 
often with several of such peculiarities in the little space of a 
single psalm, as, for example, in Psalm 68, in which alone we 
find no less than thirteen Ga deyéueve, or peculiar forms, it cannot 
certainly be anything strange to meet with a still greater number 
of unusual forms and significations in so considerable a poem as 
that upon Job. With reference, however, to the eight cases above 
mentioned, the first four are by no means uniformly carried out in 
the book of Job; from which circumstance the suspicion arises, 
that some early copyist has allowed himself to follow this method 
of writing the words. The fifth and sixth cases have analogies in 
the earlier writings; the seventh occurs only once; and the 
eighteenth can be just as easily explained by supposing it a dia- 
lectic peculiarity as it can by referring it to a later date. That 
there was some variation of dialect in North Palestine from the 
language of Jerusalem, has been shown from the song of Deborah, 
from the Canticles, and from the prophecies of Hosea. In the 
same manner the dialect of the South might also have shown varia- 
tions from the ordinary forms, as indeed the book of Amos proves. 
(See Amos 5:11, and 6:8.) If, therefore, we suppose that the 
sage who wrote the poem on Job lived somewhere in the south of 
Pulestine, perhaps on the caravan route near the lower end of the 
Dead Sea (a supposition which is rendered probable by his refer- 
ence to Egyptian affairs, his knowledge of the gold mines in 
Arabia and Tlumza, his exact description of the caravans which 
cross there, his graphic allusions to the Troglodytes and to the 
sudden invasions of the Beduins, his precise descriptions of the 
wilderness, and other things of a similar nature) , then the peculi- 
arities of language, which, in comparison with the extent of the 
poem, are by no means considerable, cannot hold good as secure 
witnesses of a later composition, but lead us rather to refer them 
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to a dialectical peculiarity. From the distance of the author’s 
residence from Jerusalem, we may likewise account for the circum- 
stance, that the book, which has come down to us with great 
purity, was for a long time unread, and was probably first intro- 
duced to notice by the prophet Amos, who at any rate was the 
first to make any use of it im his writings. We should not omit 
to mention, either, that the regions south of Palestine and bordering 
upon Egypt, were very celebrated for the sages who resided there 
(1 Kings 5:10), and that even the Temanites in Idumeza were 
distinguished in this respect. (Jer. 49:73; Obad. 8.) The 
whole spirit of refinement, in fact, proceeded from the south. 
Accordingly, we see that Joab, when in the time of David he 
wanted a wise woman, went to the south, namely, to Tekoah 
(2 Sam. 14:2); and that the celebrated sages in the time of 
Solomon, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara, were, according to 
1 Chron. 2:6, all of the tribe of Judah, and consequently dwelt 
in the south of the Holy Land. Is it not, then, conceivable 
that one of these very men, or a pupil of them, may have written 
the book of Job? or does it lie without the bounds of probability 
that at that very period in which the productive spirit of the Isra- 
elites was in its highest bloom, a work should have been composed 
by one of these men, which, on account of the stormy times that 
followed, was at first little known, but which was drawn from 
obscurity by Amos, and by virtue of its high excellence was after- 
wards received into the canon of the sacred writings? Moreover, 
however great a distinction might afterwards have been fixed 
between the sage on the one side, and the prophet and the priest on 
the other (vide Jer. 18:18; Ezek. 7 : 26), yet all the traces of 
this book indicate, that it was composed neither by a prophet nor 
a priest, but by a sage, such an one as we find in Solomon and his 
celebrated contemporaries. 

Still although we might decide to fix the date of the book of 
Job in the time of Solomon or Rehoboam, yet we should feel 
inclined at first sight to exclude from this the speeches of Elihu, 
because we find in them a considerable difference, both with regard 
to the language and the style ; also the Aramaic is here introduced 
in far greater abundance. In this case, indeed, it is not to be 
denied, that the introductory speech (from Job 32:6, to Job 
33 : 7) is characterized by a kind of eircumstantial diffuseness, 
which is very striking in comparison with the concentration other- 
wise observable. Also it must be granted that in this part, namely, 
in the beginning of the dialogue, far more of the Aramaic forms 
occur. The first of these objections might be explained by the 
consideration, that ‘the feeling of respect due from youth to age 
(as it was enjoined in the east; vide Lev. 19: 32) gave occasion 
to the younger of these sages to render a full account of the reasons 
why he should venture to speak ; especially as, in the dialogue 
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itself, such a diffuseness no longer occurs. In reference to the 
second point, Ewald himself, the strongest opponent of the con- 
temporaneousness of this portion, has remarked in his Commentary 
(p. 214) that the poet assigns to every speaker certain favorite 
words and phrases. Should it then be regarded as anything very 
remarkable, if the author—evidently a very expert and finished 
writer—makes Elihu use more of the Aramaic style in his speeches, 
a man whom he clearly introduces, if not precisely as an Aramean, 
yet at any rate as a sage dwelling in the neighborhood of the 
Syrians, properly so called? (Compare 133, Gen. 22:21, and 
p1, 2 Chron. 22:5, with 2 Kings 8:28.) That the Syrians 


also were perfectly well known in the age of David and Solomon, 
and consequently their peculiarity of language understood, can be 
sufficiently explained from the frequent commotions of both people, 
and from the extension of the Israelitish frontier at this time. 
Moreover, the unquestionably genuine portions present two con- 
structions (Job 22 : 28, and 27:8), which strongly remind us 
of the Aramaic; in comparison with which the above-mentioned 
cases are by no means very striking and peculiar. In addition to 
this, it has been shown by Stickel, in the 258th page of his work, 
that in many passages, the words, phrases, significations, and con- 
junctives, occurring in Elihu’s speeches, show aclose connection 
with those portions of the book of Job, in which the expressions 
are quite peculiar. ‘The strongest proof, however, for the contem- 
poraneousness of the whole composition lies in the complete agree- 
ment which the speeches of Elihu exhibit, in common with the 
professedly genuine portions of the book of Job, with the Proverbs 
of Solomon. I take the liberty of indicating here the most im- 
portant coincidences which the speeches of Elihu present with the 
second or earlier portion of the Proverbs, in order that our readers 
may Satisfy themselves of the correctness of our assertion. The 
peculiar use of jm, there is (Job 37:10, and Prov. 13:10), 


is common to both. The use of the word ysn in reference to the 


fall of the wicked, is found in both Job 34: 25, and Prov. 12: 
17. We have nnn, Job 37:12, with the same meaning 
as in Prov. 11:14, &ec. Again, compare 4 3¢n3, Job 34: 35, 
with Prov. 21: 11; -w*, duty, Job 33: 23, with Prov. 14: 2, 
mayo; Job 32:3, with Prov. 15:1; and 5x, Job 33:7, 
with 2x, Prov. 16 : 26, &c. 

Striking, however, as these coincidences are, yet they cannot be 
derived, in the case of either of the authors, from imitation ; we 


should much rather say, that the traces of a common age are here 
betrayed, under the influence of whose spirit both of these writings 
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were dictated. Since, then, the Proverbs, in their essential part 
(which is unquestionably contained in the second portion, namely, 
from chap. 10 to chap. 22: 16), must be referred, both in lan- 
guage and matter, to Solomon, and since there is absolutely no 

ound why we should depart from this unalterable tradition (1 

ings 5: 11, Prov. 10: 1, Eccl. 12: 9), we are necessitated to as- 
sign the speeches of Elihu, as also the rest of the book of Job, to 
the same age; that is, torefer them tothe age of Solomon himself, 
or to the age immediately succeeding him. With regard to the 
Aramaic forms, of which not a trace occurs in the prologue or the 
epilogue,—these we must attribute to the intention of the author, 
not to allow his characters entirely to belie their native. place ; 
just as also the poet himself, by peculiarities similar to those of 
Amos, shows his own native home to have been in the southern 
part of the country. For in like manner as Amos writes sp», for 


Aw, so also does the author of Job write pao, 34: 36, for paw, 


Isa. 2: 6. 

Thus, then, I trust that I have come in an unprejudiced manner 
to the result, that we must fix the composition of Job in the time 
before Jeremiah and Amos, and adouf the time of Solomon. For 
even should any one at length succeed in proving, upon unques- 
tionable evidence, that the Proverbs were first collected together in 
the age of Hezekiah, yet it would not be possible to deny their 
first authorship to Solomon ; so that we should still be driven back 


again to the age of Solomon, as that to which the book of Job must 
be referred | sta Ae 





ARTICLE IX. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. 4 Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by Joun Kitto, D.D.,F.S.A. £ditor 
of “ The Pictorial Bible.” Author of “The History and Physical Geography of Pales- 
tine,” etc., etc. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 894, 996. New 
York, M. H. Newman & Co, 1846. 


Ine limits of a notice like the present forbid such a description of this learned 
work as its merits deserve, or sufficient to give the reader a just idea of its plan. We 
regard it a most important and practically useful contribution to the cause of sound 
Biblical learning, and have no doubt that it will soon take the place, in the estimate 
of scholars, of every compilation of the kind. The work of Calmet, especially as re- 
vised by Dr. Robinson, and the more miscellaneous volume, the Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, though they have served a useful purpose, are so strikingly 
defective in many of the most important departments of archeology, and contain so 
little of the results of modern research, as to be painfully inadequate to the wants of 
the student. The present work not only supplies this long and deeply-felt deficiency, 
but enters into the discussion and explanation of important questions of philo- 
logy and archeology, which no mere Biblical or Theological Dictionary ever before 
attempted. We can in no way put the reader in possession of the originality, com- 
prehensiveness, and real utility of the work, so well as by simply sketching its plan, 
and indicating its general contents. 

Besides the brief notices of every important thing relating to the Bible, the work 
presents a large number of independent treatises on different subjects in Biblical Lite- 
rature, from a great variety of writers, over forty in number, and among whom are 
some of the most eminent and learned men in gland, Germany, and the United 
States, each in that department of study to which his chief investigations have been 
directed. Among the German contributors, we notice the well known names of Dr. 
Credner of Giessen, Dr. Ewald, of Tubingen, Prof. Havernich, of Konigsberg, Drs, 
Hengstenberg and Jacobi," of Berlin, Drs. Tholuck and Neander, of Halle. The 
department of Biblical introduction and criticism is rich with learning. Introduc- 
tions to the Pentateuch, and its several books, are given by Prof. Havernich ; to Job by 
Prof. Hengstenberg ; to the A ] , by Dr. Davidson, of Manchester ; to the New 
Testament, by Prof. Tholuc all of which are at once lucid, compretiensive, and 
profound. On Natural History a (Breat variety of exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing matter appears from some ofthe most eminent living naturalists. A number of 
articles on medical subjects, also, are very valuable. On‘the great subject of Geo- 
graphy, the contributions of Dr. Kitto, the Editor, are of rare interest, and the result 
of long years of study, which have given him unquestionable eminence in that de- 
partment. He is assisted by several other scholars of note. The subject of Archx- 
ology is particularly full, minute and very valuable. The articles are plentifully 
illustrated with drawings and wood cuts, which much enhance their usefulness. A 
large numberof very learned articles not embraced in either of these general divi- 
sions, appear, from pens that will be sure to command the respect of the learned 
world. Among these we mention “ Angels” and “ Heaven,” by the Editor; “ Ca- 
naan,” by Dr. Alexander; “Creation,” by Prof. Powell; ‘“ Gnosticism,” “ Greek 
“ Philosophy,” and “ Logos,” by Mr. Potter, Oxford; “ Inspiration,” and “ Miracles,” 
by Dr. Woods; “ Interpretation and Hermeneutics,” by Dr. Credner; “ Manu- 
scripts” and “‘ Talmud,” by Dr. Davidson. “ Dispersion of Nations and Confusion of 
Tongues,” by Dr. Pye Smith. The work is no less rich in articles of biography 
and history ; some of which areconceived with high artistic skill, and embodied in 
eloquent language. 

The enlistment of so many scholars in the production of a single work; each one 
presenting in a brief compass, the results of a life-time of research, in precisely the mat- 
ters where he is most at home ; could not fail of enrichingit with an amount of learnin 
and scholarship to which, of course, the work of no single mind, however great, cou 
pretend. And if it be thought to lack unity, andto exhibit unquestionable inequali- 
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ties of excellence and style, yet the advantages of combining the strength of so great 
a number of scholars, must more than counterbalance any inconvenience of that 
kind. And when it is considered that the work strictly excludes all subjects of The- 
ology and Church Government, it will be seen that the chances of any essential disa- 
greement in opinion are very slight ; and the reader can be assured that they are too 
slight®to be generally noticed, much less to interfere with the utility of the work. 

We have preferred to devote the little space we have to a brief sketch of the con- 
tents of the work, to enlarging upon; its merits, or.expressing the real satisfaction we 
feel with it. That it will be found incalculably; superior, in point of scholarship, 
accuracy, and comprehensive learning, toany other similar work, we do not doubt at 
all. And that it supplies a very great want, in the present posture of Biblical study 
in this country, we are equally confident. In some important respects, there will be 
felt some deficiencies; but taken ~ po it is a monument of labor and learning, in 
the possession of which the Biblical student, the clergyman, and the Church at large, 
jan sincerely and cordially congratulated. Its very neat and accurate typography, 
and its low price, combine to enhance its worth ; andits general circulation is a mat- 
ter in which we are willing to confess our decided interest. 


2. Sufferings of Christ. By a Layman. Second edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This work was reviewed at some length in the July number of the Biblical Re- 
pository. Since that time the present enlarged edition has been published. _ Besides 
additions in many parts, there have been inserted two whole chapters in corroboration 
of the main argument. The book has already attracted a good degree of notice, 
both for its doctrine and its style. A second edition, in so short a period, shows that 
it has taken a deep hold upon the public mind, and bids fair to rank heventier among 
our standard theological works. ‘To our own mind, although we cannot subscribe 
to every sentiment, it combines some of the closest specimens of logical reasoning, 
with an eloquence of style seldom found as its associate. We are glad, however, 
to see that the writer has softened and modified some expressions of the first edition, 
which, although they might seem natural and appropriate to one whose whole sou! 
was filled with the solemnity and importance of he octrine, might, to others, whom 
the author would wish to convince, appear extravagant and hyperbolical. 

It is, of course, impossible, in such a brief notice, to present an adequate synopsis 
of the work to those who have never read it. We would simply state that it main- 
tains the doctrine, that Christ suffered in his entire personality, or in the totality of 
his character as human and divine—that there was that about his death which could 
not have been predicated —— of his humanity ; something, in short, which must be 
regarded as superhuman and awfully*mysterious, in consequence of the presence 
and participation of the divine. In this, too, the author finds the great mystery of 
the atonement, that dread uliarity of this doctrine which places an impassable 
gulf between those who hold it truly, and all the varieties of those who would so 
pervert language as to bring widely differing dogmas under one common name. The 
actual sufferings of the divinity make a distinction, never to be erased or obscured, 
between the Orthodox and all Unitarian, Pelagian, and some Orthodox uses of the 
word atonement. 

It may be stated, generally, that the author employstwo principal methods of argu- 
mentation. One is directly from the simplicity of Scripture, which uses no qualifi- 
cation when it speaks of the sufferings of Christ, neither referring them to his divinity 
nor his humanity, but to the indivisible personality in which they are both for ever 
embraced. It was Christ that suffered, and Christ was HE, who, being before all 
worlds the Eternal Son of God, assumed humanity in the womb of the virgin. HE 
suffered. Whatever the — or the name Christ embraced, that being or 

nality suffered, and bore the wrath of God for the sins of his redeemed people. 
fn carrying out this argument from the Scriptural language, the writer shows his 
chief force. Exceptions may be taken to some explanations of particular texts, but 
the genera] argument itself seems to us to be one to which it must be difficult to make 
a satisfactory reply. 

The next most common method of reasoning has reference to those states or 
relations, which, ,it is admitted, must be icated of the divinity, or the whole 
scheme of redemption fails of support. e Eternal Son did in some way empty 
himself of hisGlory. God did become incarnate. If, then, as the author maintains 
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with great power, these states, or a, or this becoming, does not imply im- 

fection, and is not inconsistent with the divine immutability, neither does the fact 
of that voluntary submission to suffering which is necessarily implied inthem. In 
connection with this, attention is given to the general doctrines of the divine immuta- 
bility ; in treating of which the strength of the argument consists in adhering to the 
simplicity of Scripture, in opposition to that reasoning which claims to be more in 
accordance with an abstract or philosophical view of this awful subject. 

In the preceding edition, the writer had too freely admitted, as we think, that the 
general voice of the church was against him. In the present, he has inserted an 
able historical view of the doctrine, and the controversies in relation to it, proving, 
as we think, to those who attach value to such considerations, that it is far from 
having been altogether out of the line even of decretal church authority. In con- 
nection with this idea, there is presented an appendix, containing extracts from the 
hymns of the church at various periods, and under its most varying phases. These 
do certainly show, that whatever place the doctrine may have had in symbols and 
works of speculative theology, the sufferings of the Redeeming God have ever been 
deemed an idea essentially requisite to impart vividness and power of emotion to the 
sacred feeling, either of the public or domestic altar. Every reader must be struck 
with this most interesting collection from the sacred lyrics of the Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, German, Baptist, and Methodist churches, all testifying 
with one voice, that however the doctrine may have been absent from the pulpit or 
from didactic works, it has been ever present to what may be truly styled he eart 
of the church, as shown in the unreproved and unqualified language of her spiritual 
songs. The author thinks, and we agree with him, that hyperbole here is not a mere 
harmless poetical license. Jf not grounded on a most solemn verity, it approaches, 
to say the least, to blasphemy. With equal truth and eloquence does he say :— 
“Sacred poetry must not dare transplant into consecrated soil flowers gathered in 
ae . The hymns of praise breathed forth in God’s earthly house must be 
truthful as the sister chants of the upper sanctuary.” 


3. The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as edited by Roediger. Translated, with addi- 
tions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By M. Stuart. M. H. Newman & Co. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Fourteenth Edition, as revised by Dr. E. Rédiger. Tvrans- 

lated by T.J. Conant, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. 


Prof. Stuart, who was about preparing a new edition of his well known Hebrew 
Grammar, chose to substitute for it, Rédiger’s splendid edition of Gesenius’ Grammar, 
which lately appeared inGermany. Prof. Conant, who had translated the previous 
edition of Gesenius’ work, has also furnished a translation of this edition—so that two 
versions of the same work appear simultaneously, and have an appearance of rivalry 
which does not exist. Prof. Stuart’s modifications conform the work substantially 
to his previous editions, including of course the valuable additions of Rédiger. It 
may therefore be regarded as a new issue of his own Grammar, and will probably be 
adopted by the large class of scholars with whom his Grammar is a favorite. Those 
who have been accustomed to Gesenius’ Grammar unaltered, will of course prefer 
Prof. Conant’s copy. They are in the main quite alike, as indeed they must be; but 
yet differ enough to give each a character of its own. 

Rédiger’s improvements to the original work of Gesenius possess great value. 
The‘whole work is methodized, and much new matter, the result of learning second 
to that of no other living scholar, introduced. Of Gesenius’ Grammar itself, the basis 
of all, it is impossible to speak too highly. The simple fact of its being simulta- 
neously adopted by two such eminent Hebraists as Profs. Stuart and Conant, shows 
at once their high estimate of it; and the greater fact that in all Christendom it has 
well nigh supplanted every other grammar of the language, attests more strongly 
than any commendation of ours could do, its unquestionable worth. Both editions 
noticed above are neatly printed. 


4. Pictorial History of England. Harper and Brothers. 

A reprint, in successive numbers, of a voluminous History of England, is in pro- 
gress by this enterprising house, which we beg especially to commend. Aside from 
the value of its numerous and well-executed illustrative engravings, which in many 
instances help out the impression aimed at by the text, in a striking manner, and as an 
object of art, are highly creditable, the work strikes us as singularly impartial, erudite, 
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and comprehensive. It has taken scope enough to allow a minute representation of 
many matters of interest, usually overlooked in historical compositions; and is 
particularly full in its delineations of the progress of society, the arts and manufac- 
tures, and of the moral, religious, and economical ‘condition of the le, at each 
stage of history, and of the bearing of political measures, and public events upon 
them—a feature quite too rare in the popular works of the kind. It is written in a 
lucid and pleasing style, though with hardly the grace of Hume, or eloquence of 
Gibbon ; and exhibits research and painstaking accuracy. As a whole, we are con- 
fident that it will convey a much more correct impression of the deeds and the men 
of England, and leave a far more wholesome impression, than any other work extant. 


5. A Treatise on Algebra, containing the latest improvements. By Cuartes W. Hacx- 

LEY, D.D. Harper & Brothers. 

We particularly admire the plan which Prof. Hackley proposed to himself—that 
of popularizing the results of recent research and discovery in the higher ee 
of this science. The treatises mostly in use, constructed years ago, are far behind 
the times; and, however excellent for beginners, are unfit for the more advanced 
stages of study. But whether the plan has not been carried too far, and some pro- 
cesses and expositions introduced which are too abstruse and complicated to be suc- 
cessfully treated in an elementary work, however comprehensive, some will be dis- 
posed to question. It may safely be pronounced in advance of any American com- 
pilation in respect to comprehensiveness and extent; and though claiming but little 
originality, it preserves a good degree of uniiy, and is very accurately and neatly 
printed. 


6. Harpers’ New Miscellany of Sterling Literature. 


To this valuable series of reprints, there has been lately added Schiller’s splendid 
work, the History of the Thirty Years’ War, which isa model of its kind. Concise, 
accurate, and spirited, it takes the reader through the tragic story with unfaltering 
interest, and leaves a definite and vividimpression of the men and the events of that 
memorable period. The fine enthusiasm felt for the truly great men that figured in 
the war, which is the genial offspring of the author’s poetic feeling and generous 
character, also lends its charm. 

The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind, is another valuable little volume, 
by George Moore, M.D., demonstrating the mutual influences of body and spirit. 
The relation of the two is treated rather as a matter of science than in its moral as- 

ts, but suggests materials for deep and profitable reflection. It was preceded in 
ngland by another similar work, on the power of the mind over the body, which we 
should suppose, ought to accompany it. 


7. The Useful Arts, considered in connection with the applications of Science. By Jacos 
Bicetow, M.D. Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12 mo. 


The substance of this work has before appeared, under the more distinctive title 
of Elements of Technology, which very accurately describes its character. 
It is a very comprehensive description of the ery scientific principles of the 
whole range of the useful arts, with definitions of the terms, technics, tools, and the 
like, used in connection with them. It is the work of a scholar of extensive practi- 
cal knowledge, and may be relied on. For utility of reference and general informa 
tion in these matters of universal interest, there is probably no manual that is at 
once so concise and satisfactory as this. , 





